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The Big Four fRgx 
Mary Roberts AFFINITIES, and Other Stories 


RINEHART Stories of the heart—gay, humorous and wise, 
by the author of “Dangerous Days,” “K,”’ 
“Bab,” “The Amazing Interlude,” etc. 

Net, $1.75, 


Robert W. THE SLAYER OF SOULS 


CH AMBER G The black magic of Ancient China—the hero- 


ine, who frustrates the plot, a captive temple 
girl in China—a breathless tale. Net, $1.90 


Frail. THE WHITE MOLL 


P ACKARD Thrilling, breath-taking adventure in the un- 


derworld with a heroine worthy to be the con- 
frere of JIMMIE DALE. By the author of 
“From Now On,”’ etc. Net, $1.90 


PAINTED MEADOWS 
KERR Sophie Kerr’s best book. A novel of real 
youth—a romantic drama of small town life. 


“Sophie Kerr has used her best story-telling 
gift.”——-Portland Express. Net, $1.90 
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The New, 1920, Oz Book is Ready 
The Greatest Juvenile of the Year 


Glinda of 02 


L. Frank Baum 
“Royal Historian of Oz’’ 


The latest and most fascinating 
of the Famous Oz Stories 
ANCIFUL invention of the most surprising sort, which charms both 


small and grown-up children, lures us again to The Wonderful Land 


of Oz. 





PRINCESS OZMA AND DOROTHY, attempting to make peace be- 
tween the Flatheads, who carry their concentrated brains in cans in their 
pockets, and the Skeezers of the Magic Isle, get into such amazing difh- 
culties—especially with the wicked witch, QUEEN COO-EE-OH—that 
GLINDA and THE THREE ADEPTS in Magic nearly despair of saving 
them even by the most intricate workings of their most marvelous powers 
of sorcery. 


One of the fairies helped John R. Neill make the beautifully colored 
illustrations which, in their quaint conceit and delicacy, hold the spirit 
of the story and ensnare the imagination. 


GLINDA THE GOOD is an extremely important personage, as all 
readers of the Oz Books know, and everyone will be eager to take the 
opportunity given by Mr. Baum, the Royal Historian of Oz, to become 
further acquainted with the greatest of all miraclists in “GLINDA OF OZ.” 


Childhood’s Big Book is the Annual Oz Book 
Uniform in Size and Style with other Oz Books 
More than One Hundred Illustrations. Cloth, Net $2.00 
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By The Author of 
THE PRAIRIEjWIFE 








Are you expecting 


THE 
PRAIRIE MOTHER 


By Arthur Stringer 


She is a wonderful woman,— 
this prairie mother— with 
fearless self-revelation, more 
courage than most of us, 
never a trace of self-pity, al- 
ways a saving sense of humor 
and always a wise and sus- 
taining philosophy that sees 
her over the rough places. 


Ready in June Six Illustrations 
The BOBBS-MERRILL Company 
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‘THE QUIRT 


READY MAY 27t 


B. M. BOWER’S NEW STORY 
OF RANCH LIFE IN THE WEST 


n Exciting Stor Dp This new Bower novel concerns the ef- 
a px , forts of the Sawtooth Cattle Company, in 


of a Range War Idaho, who number their cattle by tens of 

that is sure to be thousands, to eliminate the smaller outfits in 

a Big Seller their territory, by means of hired “killers.” 
Action and adventure there are a-plenty, and 
a sufficiency of romance also, in this typical 
story of the West that B. M. Bower knows 
so well. 


B. M. BOWER’S >) Ever since B. M. BOWER wrote “Chip 
. . of the Flying U” the Western novels from this 
— eee suthio?’s fertile pen have been increasing in 
popularity popularity. Without much advertising, the 
books have steadily forged ahead until, today, 
the sales are second only to the books by 

Zane Grey! 


A Big Year forthe @ As Grosset & Dunlap are carrying on a 


very successful selling campaign on their re- 
BOWER books print editions of the BOWER books, we be- 


lieve that our extensive advertising of “THE 
QUIRT” is sure to create a demand for this 
book from readers of the reprint editions. 


With frontispiece and fullcolored jacket by Anton Otto Fischer 
298 pages. - $1.75 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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“Of all American 
novels received in 
the last six months, , 
Zona Gale's Three novels that 


MISS LULU BETT stand out among 


aie at Pe od of the season's great 
the list. A vivid pic- 

ture of life in an eeCesees. 
American small 

town—’’ | 

Heywood Brown in N.Y. Tribune | 











**So long as Joseph C. Lincoln’s a best seller 
all’s right with the country. ’’—New York Globe. 


THE PORTYGEE 


the new Lincoln novel, we are happy to report, 
is a best seller all over the country. 











Six weeks’ waiting 
list at many of the | 

branches of the 

Public Library in 
New York for 


A CRY oF YOUTH 





These Are Appleton Books | By Cynthia Lombardi 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY | - it on “ys 
| dow. is novel is 
Publishers New York going to bein 





| 
demand. | 
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Published May 21st 


THE RESCUE 
Joseph Conrad's 


Latest Romance 


A superlative novel. 


The fruit of twenty years’ labour 
by a master. 


“Victory” made 26,000 readers for “The Arrow of 
Gold.” “The Arrow of Gold” made 41,000 readers 
for “The Rescue.” 


The growth of Conrad’s popularity has become a 
sweep. We expect 100,000 readers for “The Rescue.” 
A story of the South Seas, it is rich in all that has 
made Conrad, “the living master of English.” 


Net $2.00 Published by 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 





May 22, 1920 
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LETTERS of TRAVEL 
by Kipling 





Published 
June 4th 


STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 


The Killer 


A new “Arizona Nights.” The story 
of a man who did no murder with bis 
own hands, but with a nod to his Mex- 
ican followers, and of the man and 
the girl who brought him to justice. 
- Net, $1.90. 


H. C. WITWER 


There’s No Base 
Like Home 


In nine hectic episodes, the movie 
careers of Ed Harmon and his delici- 
ously French wife, are disclosed. H.C. 
Witwer at his uproarious best. JIlus- 
trated, Net, $1.90. 


Good Books 








A host of readers are waiting for Kipling’s new 
work. It is an unusual travel book—revealing Kip- 
ling’s hand in its exquisite craftsmanship, and in the 
quickness and humor of its observations. 
twenty-one years of travel in Japan, India and Egypt, 
and in particular to the United States and Canada, 
with an interesting and authoritative word on the rela- 
tions between them. 


It covers 


Cloth, net, $2.00 


EDNA FERBER 
Half Portions 


The stories that people around us 
carry concealed, and would never get 
written if the probing eye of Miss 
Ferber did not find them out. Varied, 
some gay, some sad, but all startlingly 
true to life. Net, $1.75. 


M. E. and T. W. 
HANSHEW 


The Riddle of the 


Frozen Flame 


Bank robberies in the cities. On the 
coast strange disappearances, and a 
murder. How Cleek solves these ap- 
parently unrelated mysteries makes this 
one of the Hanshews’ finest tales. Net, 
$1.90. 


Published by 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., °sRPSS%" 


ANREP cit HI THNNM me tae 
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E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1852 


Dear Mr. Bookseller: 


Now and then a book like Uncle Tom’s Cabin expresses in a crisis of a nation, 
several million people. 


Several million people, all salesmen for the book. 


If Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee has done, even in a small measure, what he has under- 
taken io do in his new book, in expressing what 100,000,000 people want for president, 
he is going to precipitate, if backed up by the booksellers at the start, a bookselling 
force in this country which will be a revelation in what buying and selling books can 
do and of what books should accomplish that will soon set a whole nation looking at 
the bookselling profession in a new way and using book shops in a new way. 


It would be hard to over-estimate what could be accomplished by bookselling as 
a practical national business in this country, a profession of making things happen and 
of making events sell books, if men should begin writing books in the spirit with which 
Mr. Lee has written this one. 


Neither Mr. Lee nor his publishers may claim in advance that he has written a 
book that would express a nation—a book, as he puts it, “for a nation to say yes or 
no to”—a book that a nation will have to use in order to get itself expressed—but he 
has tried, and the chance in the present crisis and crowding up of events into the next 
few months and the next four years seems so great for his doing what he has tried 
to do that we are stepping one side from our precedent and writing you in this mat- 
ter, calling your attention to what booksellers can do with the GHOST IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


Even if Mr. Lee is succeeding in his book in expressing only one of the political 
parties (it is bi-partisan) in expressing ten million people to another ten million people, 
he will have precipitated an extraordinary situation and a new opportunity for books. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
GSL:MCN By John Macrae 


Vice President. 


P. S. Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, as you will doubtless remember, is the author of 
CROWDS, and INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES. 
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suggest your recommending these as among the 


E. P. BUTTON & CO. soccer 


WOMAN TRIUMPHANT $2.15 
By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, Author of 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” 
“Mare Nostrum,” etc. 
Easily the outstanding novel of the season. Sefior 
Blasco Ibanez’s fame is growing steadily, both as 
a keen observer and as an analyst of human hearts. 
Two of his books have held place in the “best sell- 
ers” lists for many months. 


THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN $2.50 

By F. BRETT YOUNG, Author of “The Crescent 
Moon,” etc. 

who is rated by Hugh Walpole and other critics as 

“easily the first among the younger English roman- 

tic novelists,’ and this novel especially as “one of 

the most vital stories ever written.” 


BARRY LEROY $2.00 
By H. BAILEY, Author of “The Gamesters,” etc. 
The exploits of a vagabond spy in the secret serv- 
ice of both France and England during the Napo- 
leonic wars. 


TAMARISK TOWN $2.50 

By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, Author of “The 
Challenge to Sirius’ and other stories of “Sus- 

sex Gorse,” etc. | 

A man’s life’s work suddenly brought into conflict 

with a late love is the basis of an absorbing story. 


THE VANISHING MEN $2.00 
By RICHAHRD WASHBURN CHILD 

If you loved a beautiful American girl, and were 
warned that each of two men who loved her had 
disappeared without a trace, what would you do? 
Mr. Child’s tale of what Peter did is uncommonly 
well written. 


THE POINTING MAN $2.00 
By MARJORIE DOUIE 

A mystery story in a Burmese setting which is sim- 
ply saturated with the fascinating atmosphere of 
the Orient. In Press 


STEEL PREFERRED In press 
By HERSCHEL S. HALL 

The life-history of Wellington Gay, from the time 
of his arrival, a waif in a freight-car, at the great 
steel mills, up to a superintendency with a political 
future, and with the puzzle of his birth finally 
solved. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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DUE to increased manufacturing costs it is necessary for us to make the 
following changes in the prices of our publications. In the cases of 
books not yet published all deliveries will be made at the new advanced 
prices. On other books, orders on file received previous to price changes will 
be filled at the old prices. In some cases it has been impossible to change 
prices on the jackets of the books and we ask your indulgence. Future edi- 
tions will be properly priced. 


Old New 
Price Price 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 85c. 95c. 
PRICE CHANGED MAY Ist 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


Old New 
Ee SARE OSE heap ves 1 en ca The Wanderer, McAuley 
ri rench....$1.75 $1. 
The oe rah a Tries re Albany, Waldman 
Stories, Howells 2.« Ancient Man, Van Loon 
The Advancing Hour, Hapgood. 1.75 2. Modern Book of French Verse. 
Jailed For Freedom, Stevens.... 2.00 f 


BACK LIST 


Old New 
Price Price 
The Dramatic Story of Old Marie Grubbe, Jacobsen 
Glory, Abbott 1.60 1.75 Travelling Companions, James.. 
The Groper, Atkman........... 1.60 1.75 Gabrielle de Bergerac, James.. 
The Story of a Lover, An- Dreams and Images, Kilmer.... 
onymous S 1.75 The Modern Book of English 
Outland, Austin ; 1.90 Verse, LeGallienne 
The Inferno, Barbusse......... 1.50 1.75 Americanized Socialism, Mac- 
Dust of New York, Bercovici... 1.60 1.75 Kaye 
Utopia of Usurers, Chesterton. 1.25 1.50 THE Mopern Books oF VERSE.. 
The Curious Republic of Gon The Erotic Motive in Literature, 
dour, Clemens ; 1.60 Mordell 
Free and Other Stories, Dreiser 1.75 2.000 The Great Modern 
The Hand of the Potter, Dretser 1.50 1.75 Stories, O’Brien 
The Swallow, Dunbar 1.50 1.75 The Cobbler in Willow Street, 
THe Great MopeRN’ STORIES O’Neil 
SERIES ; 2.50 Sketches and Reviews, Pater.. 
The Cockpit of Santiago Key, THE PENGUIN SERIES 
Greenberg r 1.75 The Paliser Case, Saltus........ 
Karma, Hearn 1.60 The Gilded Man, Smyth 
Japanese Fairy Tales, Hearn .. 1. 1.60 Liberalism in America, Stearns. 
Face to Face with Great Musi- Tolanthe’s Wedding, Sudermann 
cians, /saacson , 1.75 My Uncle Benjamin, Tillier.... 


The Story of the [Rainbow Divi- 
sion, Tompkins . 1.75 
The Great Change, Wood 1.50 1.75 
The Great Modern’ French 
Stories, Wright 
Their Son and The Necklace, 
Zamacois 


LETT 


NEW YORK 
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A Really Fine Novel 
Open the Door By Catherine Carswell 


A very remarkable English novel which has just won the Melrose 
two hundred and fifty pound Prize Novel Competition in London. It is 
a story of the daughter of a Glasgow family, brought up in an at- 
mosphere of severe evangelical piety, her revolt through passionate years 
and her escape. The story shifts from Glasgow to London, to Italy, and 
thence back to England. It has been described as the first definitely 
Twentieth Century novel embodying a woman’s philosophy of love and 
marriage. $2.00 net. (Ready early in June.) 


Two Remarkable Baoks of Criticism 


A Guide to MOISSAYE J. OLGIN 
Russian Literature Author of ‘‘The Soul of the Russian Revolution”’ 


Dr. Olgin, widely known as a critic both in Russia and in America, interprets 
the genius of the great Russian writers between 1825 and 1917. $3.00. 


Musical Portraits PAUL ROSENFELD 


This book describes with real insight and power the art of the chief musicians of our 
own time, including Wagner, Strauss, Moussorgsky, Liszt, Berlioz, Franck, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Scridbine, Strawinsky, 
Mahler, Reger, Schoenberg, Sibelius, Loeffler, Orstein, and Bloch. $2.50. 


On Questions of the Day 


A Short History of the 
American Labor Movement MARY BEARD 


The first popular and authoritative account of the origin, progress and ideals of 
American organized labor, from about 1780 to the present day. 


The New Germany GEORGE YOUNG 


Mr. Young, formerly in the British diplomatic service, discusses the new spiritual 
and social forces at work in Germany. Contains text of German constitution, $2.25. 


A Short History A. F. POLLARD 
of the Great War Professor of History in the University of London 


This book, with many special maps, is a brief and reliable outline. $3.25. 


Easy Lessons in Einstein EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


A short, simple and authoritative exposition of this famous theory. Includes 
Einstein’s own explanation of his discovery. $1.35. 


New Italy HELEN ZIMMERN and ANTONIO AGRESTI 


An introduction to contemporary Italy and its problems. $2.00. 


Darkwater W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 


A companion volume to “The Souls of Black Folk.” $2.00. 
“Darkwater’ seems to us a great book, an extraordinary expression of race spirit.” 
—New York Tribune. 


What the Workers Want ARTHUR GLEASON 


The wants of the workers told in their own words, with reasons for strikes, records 
of leaders, and explanation of the ultimate ambitions of individual and system. 
$4.00. 


The Economic Consequences of the Peace 
JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, 


Representative of the British Treasury at the Peace Conference 
The book that is shaping world opinion. 50th thousand. $2.50. 


HARCOURT, BRACE anD HOWE 7 %i7hi* 























WN 
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By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


venture the 

prediction that 

the author will not con- 

tinue to be unknown for long. 

For, in my opinion, this book is one 


of the best books of native authorship that 
have been printed in recent years. ’’—Irvin S. Cobb. 


ERE is a selection of the remarkable comment 
from critics and readers that has flowed in 
during three short weeks since “Invincible Minnie’ 
was issued. No one can read these frank and en- 
thusiastic opinions without being convinced that 
this new book offers one of the best chances a 
publisher or the Trade ever had to place a new 
author and her surprising achieve- 
},0)<7-\N i] ment at the head of American fic- 
240,8):%J} tion for the year, | 








Sw 
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‘*The book is ‘big’. It isa 
vindication of America’s 
capacity to produce sincere 
writers, ’’—Phila. North American. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart says: 


I have read INVINCIBLE MINNIE with consuming interest. It is a curious fact 
that the “Invincible Minnies” of this world, dominating it as they do through sheer 
primitive instinct, have so far almost entirely escaped the attention of novelists and 
fiction writers generally. The thing that surprised me on reading the book was 
that after having rubbed elbows with “Minnie” all my life, I had never recognized 
her fictional value. She is as inevitable as fate; she is sublime and sordid; ugly 
and yet strangely beautiful; creative and destructive; stupid and wise. She is in- 
stinct, sex and unconscious cruelty. She is a throw-back to savagery, without con- 
science, hardly shrewd, unintelligent, and yet fulfilling blindly that law of nature 
which is creation. 

Yet, with all this, “Minnie” is not a dramatic exception to life. She is a type so 
common that she has not before been isolated; so familiar that we have hardly 
noticed her. And “Minnie” has not noticed us. To her the passing world is only 
a background against which to stage her own intense and primitive drama. 

Altogether “Minnie” is one of the most interesting books I have read in years. 
[I am delighted to find so keen an analyst of character as the author of this book. 


The Boston Transcript: 


“A New American Novel of exceptional distinction. Here is a new American novel- 
ist. INVINCIBLE MINNIE is her first book, and it is a work of indubitable power and 
art. It is thoroughly American, thoroughly modern, a thoroughly human story with 
all the lights and shades which make human nature at once: pitiable and sordid, 
charming and inexplicable. Minnie is an achievement; she is the most extraordi- 
nary woman in recent American fiction. Yes, Minnie is real, in life, but she has 
not been made real in the American fiction of our day until Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 
created her for us in these pages. Minnie Defoe takes her place as the true American 
cousin, also the only American cousin of Ann Veronica, Hilda Lessways, Sonia O’Rane 
and others among those British maidens we Americans have blessed and cursed, 
discussed and admired, and perhaps intensely admired, as the perfection and type 
of modern womanhood. But the greatest pride we can take is that she is ‘our Minnie,’ 
detestable, mysterious, wilful, pitiable in her weakness, yet magnificent in the use 
of her womanhood to overcome all the barriers that stand in the way of the things 
she desired. Minnie is like nature itself—invincible through a mystery which in her 


is sex.” 


“Will compel discussion wherever read; an “It is bound to attract the attention of any 


extraordinary first novel and sets a pace that reader. This striking first novel is cordially 
it will be hard to follow.”—Boston Herald. recommended.”—New York Sun and Herald. 


“The best proof of her power is the intense ex- “For a first book this is a remarkable one.”— 
asperation aroused by Minnie. The book is far New Haven Journal-Courier. 
from ordinary.”—Richmond Evening Journal. 


“The author is capable 
“One of the most original stories that it has of excellent character- DORAN 
been our happy lot to read for some time; it drawing and a well- 
18 a remarkable success.”—Portland Evening constructed novel.”— OO) 
Express. Oakland Tribune 
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SS mi Had a good time? Now prepare for 
‘4 more business. The books named 
below mean more business. 


WHITE SHADOWS 
IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Frederick O’Brien 


THE CONQUEST 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Archibald Henderson 


THE ART 
OF FIGHTING 


Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


Edwin E. Slosson 


SLIPPY McGEE 


Marie Conway Oemler 
(Look out for her “Purple Heights” to come this Fall.) 


A WOMAN NAMED 
SMITH 


Marie Conway Oemler 
THE LUCA SARTO 
CENTURY Charles S. Brooks 
CO 


ve, | | A SERVANT 
aeme | || OF REALITY 


New York City Phyllis Bottome 
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Philadelphia 
Is Glad 


that the American Booksellers’ 
Association decided to hold its 
Twentieth Annual Convention in 
the City of Brotherly Love. Tf 
shells, thick or thin, encased the 
hearts of any of our people, they 
were broken during the week of 
your visit; if there was any ice in 
the make-up of any of the delegates 
the people of Philadelphia failed to 
discover it, for the testimony 1s unt- 
versal that courtesy, geniality and 
good will abounded. 

We are proud to have been among 
your hosts, and hope you carried 
away with you some of the good 
fellowship which we tried to extend 
to you. 


George W. J acobs & Company 


Publishers Philadelphia 
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@ Convention which struck a new nofe of splendid 
Americanism and openedup new vistas of Service and 
citizenship fer the Booksel ing profession, — are we going to. 
Seize jhe sami 5 So > Qeneroushy al forded us by pat_ 
riolism of William Koscoe Thayer , author, and “Houghton 
se Company, publishers, of that pawerjul Lije Slory 
{rue pairiol, 100 per cent American, fo assist in 


acing Within the reach ol all ‘the lar Ddlar Editi 
Nedelnactey limited) of * — or 


THE LIFE OF PHE ODO 
by Wham &oscoe Vhayer 


(Grosset 6 Dunlap , pustissees New York, 
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HURST’S SUMMER OFFERINGS 
Old Favorites for Children 



















Twelve books to delight the hearts of the little folks. Large type, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and at a popular price. Each book averages 172 pages. 
List price 50 cents per volume. 









———, $Sfories | Love to Read 
MOTHERS Series 
STORY BOOK 






Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Peter Rabbit and Other Stories. 
= $97| Three Bears and Other Stories. Ah 


Animal Story Books 


Bud Cottontail’s Story. 
Reddy Fox’s Story. 
3unty Brown’s Story. 
Bobby Fluffytail’s Story. 






au 


- 
A 







Place Your 









sther Goose|| Mother’s Favorite Story Orders 
Nursery Rhymes 
Tellers Through 
YourJobber 


Mother’s Darling Story Book. 
Mother’s Little Pets Book. 

Mother’s Stories I Love to Read. 
Mother’s Little Chums Story Book. 







or with us 










Our line of Boys’ and Girls’ Copyrights now embraces over 300 titles, 
and are published in various styles, at list prices of 40c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00. 

Our general catalogue includes a large assortment of Gift Books, Stand- 
ard Fiction, and Toy Books in paper and linen. 






Place your orders through your Jobber or with us. 













HURST & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
114-120 E. 23d Street New York City 
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Important Abingdon Books 


THE REBIRTH OF KOREA 


The Reawakening of the People: 
Its Causes, and the Outlook 
By HUGH HEUNG-WO CYNN, Prin- 
cipal Pai Chai Haktang, Seoul, Korea 


“The book is bound to be an epoch-maker and 
to bring the pressure of the world’s enlightened 
opinion to bear upon Japan.”—Wm. Elliott Griffis. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


CHINA: An Interpretation 


By BISHOP JAMES W. BASHFORD 
Fourth Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. 


A new chapter deals with the Origin of the 
Chinese people, while the new Preface contains 
a supplementary statement of events in China 
since the first edition was issued. 

“The book is of value to all students of the 
Far East, no matter what their specialty is.” 

—The Literary Digest. 
Illustrations, maps, appendices, and index. Net, 
$3.50, postpaid. 


THE BALKANS: A Laboratory 
of History Revised Edition 
By WILLIAM M. SLOANE 


The author has enlarged his text by something 
more than a quarter. The volume is a careful, 
lucid, and scholarly review of the whole Balkan 
question.—In Press. 


SOME ASPECTS OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIANITY 


The Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series 
Delivered before DePauw University 
By JOHN KELMAN 


Questions of the most vital importance on which 
every man must form an opinion, treated in the 
name and from the point of view of the man on 
the street. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHURCH AND WORLD 
PEACE 
By BISHOP RICHARD J. COOKE 


_A strong and timely discussion of Christ and 
his church in relation to the League of Nations 
and World Peace. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


MY NEIGHBOR, THE WORK. 
ING MAN 
By JAMES ROSCOE DAY, Chancellor 
of Syracuse University 


A strong and trenchant discussion of present- 
day social and industrial unrest. 


Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


BOLSHEVISM AND SOCIAL 
REVOLT 


By DANIEL DORCHESTER, JR. 


“This little book is a sane constructive study 
of our present social unrest.”—Boston Transcript. 
Net, 75 cents, postpaid 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By ANDREW CUNNINGHAM 
McLAUGHLIN 
A study of democratic origins that flashes a 


vivid light upon the problems of the present-day. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid 


THE MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS 
By EDMUND JAMES CARPENTER 


“A readable book from the first chapter, which 
answers the question ‘Who were the Pilgrims?’, 
to the last, on “The Plymouth of Today’.” 

—Chicago Evening Post. 
Illustrated. Net, $2.00 postpaid 


A BUNCH OF EVERLASTINGS. 
Or, Texts That Made History 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


“One can easily see why the author has become 

a popular preacher and lecturer. His wealth of 

illustration, his historical and biographical touches 
have a peculiar charm.”—Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Net, $1.75, postpaid 


THE MOUNTAINS. And Other 
Nature Sketches 


By OLIN ALFRED CURTIS 


Intimate and suggestive essays dealing with 
mountains, meadows, brooks and birds. ; 
Frontispiece. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


OVERLAND FOR GOLD 
By FRANK H. CHELEY 


A tale of the Colorado Gold Days—verile, clean, 
brimful of life and action. 

“The trials of the overland trail are well brought 
out, as is the courage, patience and ingenuity of 
those who used that trail—The Boston Globe. 

Net, $1.50, postpaid 
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eur Harps Lo 


Romance--- 
Realism--- 


set where Orient and Occident meet in the City of the Golden Gate—these 
are the ingredients that go to make a sure-fire novel for summer of 


THE BLOOD-RED DAWN 


By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


It is the story of a beautiful San Francisco girl suddenly put in the posi- 
tion where she must earn her own living; of how, thrown between opposing 
old and new world forces, caught up in a violent love affair, and made the 
feminine angle of an extraordinary triangle, she finally found happiness and 
freedom—though someone had to pay the price with his life—a tragedy at 
blood-red dawn. Mr. Dobie is nationally known as a short story writer, 
and this his first novel is certain of a wide public. (Poster and postcards 
in color on request.) Post 8vo. Cloth. Colored Jacket. $1.75 net. 











Coming---A New Harry A. Franck Book 


VAGABONDING THROUGH 
CHANGING GERMANY 


Harry A. Franck’s travel books keep selling year after year because of 
their absolute individuality. He has built up a large following that will joy- 
ously seize the opportunity to go with him on a new journey—particularly on 
this revealing trip through the Germany which has been a closed book to the 
world for five years. Walking along the road, stopping at small inns, having 
one adventure after another, he got to know what people were really thinking 
and doing, and what their attitude was toward the war and the peace. It is 
an amazing book crowded with first-hand information and entertaining expe- 
rience. Many illustrations from the author’s own photographs. Cloth. $4.00 net. 


Ready in June---Get your order in now. 





Est. (d/7. 
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PURPOSE 


Vv 


The mark ef a book 


written to meet a need 


The PURPOSE 
of Association Press 
books is to furnish 
a working library of 


—tools for Community 


Workers. 


—tools for Church and 
Association  Lead- 
ers. 

—tools for Bible discus- 
sion groups. 

—books on social and 
international ques- 
tions. 


—books on fundamental 
religious questions. 


—books on general reli- 
gious helpfulness. 


—books on Christian is- 
sues in the Recon- 
struction Period. 


Write for 
Catalog of 


“Books with 
Purpose’’ 


THE CHRISTIAN 
ADVENTURE 
A. Herbert Gray 


“No one who knew ever said it was easy to follow 
Christ. But this stirring book helps us to realize 
what it would involve for the individual and for soci- 
ety if we threw ourselves into that great adventure. 
Here indeed is a call to all who can be great in spirit.” 


Paper boards, $1.25 


SOMETHING MORE 
Kirby Page 


There are vast resources that are undeveloped— 
“sometimes more’—in God, in man, in Jesus Christ, 
and in life, which this book, written by a member of 
the new generation, summons us to appropriate for our- 
selves. Paper boards, 90c. 


THE CHRISTIAN TASK 


J. Harold Du Bois 


An expression of that mingling of the practical and 
the idealistic which characterizes the spirit of the re- 
construction period, this little book presents the su- 
preme need of the age as a big, constructive, co-opera- 
tive, and eternal task, and the Christian objective of 
establishing the Kingdom of God as the one undertak- 
ing that meets all these requirements. 

Paper boards, 90c. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE WAR 


The material for this book was gathered under di- 
rection of the “Committee on the War and the Re- 
ligious Outlook.” 

A presentation, by recognized experts, of the mis- 
sionary enterprise as the fullest expression of noblest 
ideals in the War, the changed outlook in practically 
every mission field, and the new light thrown on mis- 
sionary principles and policies. Cloth, $2.00 


GOING AFOOT 


Bayard H. Christy 


_ Many will gain from this little book a new apprecia- 

tion of “the joys of the road.” They will find its sug- 
gestions on how, when, and where to walk practical 
and helpful, and read with interest the accounts of fa- 
mous walking clubs in America and the directions for 
the organization and conduct of such a club. 


Cloth, $1.35 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Ave. New York 
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DO YOU remember the first time you read “Peck’s Bad Boy” or 
“Helen’s Babies?” Wouldn’t you like that same wholehearted uncon- 
trollable desire to laugh until you cried at the sheer tom-foolery of 
childhood? There’s a chance for this in 


SOME NEPHEW! 


By C. S. Montanye 


The plot? It’s like that of a musical comedy—it does not matter— 
but there are laughs on every page. 


DO YOU want to read a love story with a climax so dramatic, so 
tense, that for sustained interest is better than the best movie 
you ever saw? Then we suggest 


THE WILD FAWN 
By Mary Imlay Taylor 


DO YOU remember Anthony Trent? He was the young story writer 
of “Anthony Trent, Master Criminal” who wrote about such suc- 
cessful crooks that he decided to be one himself. He’s back again for 
the delight of those who revel in detective stories in 


THE SECRET OF THE SILVER CAR 


By Wyndham Martyn 


Prices: “Some Nephew!” with three black and white illustrations 
by Stuart. Hay, Net, $1.50; “The Wild Fawn,” Net, $2.00; “The 
Secret of the Silver Car,” Net, $1.75. Our book wrappers are the 
brightest and best that can be obtained. They sell books. 


Moffat, Yard & Company, 31 Union Square West New York 
Publishers of Johan Bojer 
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Important to the Trade! 


Early in June: A Thorough Analysis of Spiritism 
(Spiritualism) by One of the Deepest Students of the 
Subject—Based on Twenty-Five Years Study and re- 
search. It is Clear, Concise and Untechnical 


MODERN SPIRITISM 


By A. M. SCHOFIELD, M. D. 


Vice-President, Victoria Institute (London) 


Authorized American Edition With a Foreword by 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
Pastor of Plymouth Church, New York City 


Every Clergyman Will Want It 


As a Reliable Guide and Basis for discussing the 
. subject intelligently and forcibly. 


EVERY LAYMAN who has been interested in the 
Propaganda of Sir Oliver Lodge should read it. 


ORDER EARLY 
Retail Price, Cloth $1.50. Liberal Discounts 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 


Publishers 1012 Walnut St.' ‘== Philadelphia 
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MAY PUBLICATIONS 


NOVELS 
MARRIED LIFE By May Edginton 


A realistic study of the marital relation in the form of a diverting novel, 
distinguished in style and characterization. “A remarkable book,” writes a well 
known critic. “It should be in the hands of every woman—married or other- 


wise.” Net $1.75 


JOAN OF THE ISLAND 
By Ralph Henry Barbour and H. P. Holt 


Amid the glamour of the South Seas unfolds a series of striking adventures, 
all subservient to an appealing romance. Net $1.75 | 


The movies provide the setting for this new book of humor by the author of 


“From Baseball to Boches.” Net $1.75 


OF SERIOUS IMPORT 
PLAYS By Susan Glaspell 


A collection of plays of exceptional value to every student of American 
drama. It includes “Trifles,” “the best play written by an American.” 


i 
0p SCANLAN By H. C. Witwer 


Net $2.00 


OLD PLYMOUTH TRAILS By Winthrop Packard 


The birds, flowers, trees, all aspects of the out-of-doors of Pilgrim land, are 
described for nature lovers in this timely volume. Net $3.00 


THE HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY 
By Winnifred S. Fales 


Every device the housewife needs to know on every phase of her work. A 
book of reference for every home. Net $1.25 


THE BUSY WOMAN’S GARDEN BOOK 
By Ida D. Bennett 


How to make the home garden a success, with precise and accurate direc- 
tions. Net $2.00 | 
| 


| Publishers :-: SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY :-: Boston: 
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Book Manufacturers 


Have you ever heard of the Zincograph Process? Your answer to such 
a query would very naturally be, No! in as far as you have never had its 
advantages pointed out to you. 


With an advertisement as comprehensive as this is intended to be, you | 
are now in a position to judge of its value and treat the Zimcograph Company | 
as part of your organization to be used in conjunction with your own plant— | 
when the necessity arises. How do we fit in? That is the question and very | 
easily answered. 


Your books which were formerly printed from electrotype plates—now | 
worn out, battered, and rendered obsolete for future use—means you confront | 
a condition whereby resetting of type is necessary; where new electrotypes | 
must be made at a cost prohibitive and yet the demand of the discriminating 
reader is that these books be published irrespective. Your reputation will | 
suffer if you try to get by with plates below par; your quality is not what it 
should be and in the final analysis you have sold one-half of what you originally | 
intended—a loss is entailed. Could it have been otherwise? A volume good, | 
clear, clean cut copy, photographically reproducing each page, enlarging or | 
reducing the work as you choose. A plate made for a high-speed offset press 
printed in an incredibly short time on the kind of paper you have selected, | 
the job completed to your entire satisfaction and with a quality that equals, | 
if not exceeds the original book. And now what! 


We have saved you the cost of resetting and electrotyping, we have | 
brought your quality back to what it should be at. a greatly reduced price. | 
Still holding these plates at your disposal for future printings. Send us a | 
page from any book in your possession. We will gladly reproduce and print | 


it gratis. The time you devote to our proposition is well spent, be assured 
of that. 


ZINCOGRAPH COMPANY 
124 White Street, New York City 


Phone Franklin 6017 
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HAS THEE READ 
HANNAH BYE 


By HARRISON S. MORRIS 


















A New Novel on a New Subject 





A Story of modern Quaker Life in the country 
The life of 


beautiful, 





Hannah Bye, a 






courageous, young 





country village of 
inadelightful 
Society of Friends 


Quakeress in a 





today is described 





manner. The 






dominates the orderly village, 





and it is not until the influence of 





the careless, sinful “© HARRISON S:MORRIS outside world 





manifests itself that any real discord enters into Hannah’s life. 





Her dearest friend is betrayed by a fascinating book vendor, 





and her own quiet, simple home is robbed of its age-old peace. 





But Hannah meets all emergencies with the stoical calm and 





outward peace of the true Quaker and being a girl of exceeding 





nobility of character she comes through the ordeal a strong and 





lovely woman. 





By an author who understands Quaker life 
and traditions 
Jacket in colors _ Price, $1.75 net 










THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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For THE CHILDREN 


In June the schools close and 
the children begin their summer 
vacation. Are you prepared 
to meet the demands they will 
make on 


“SOMETHING 
-TO-DO° 
BOOKS 


Check up your stock and order 21D) RIDING mo) 
from your Jobber or from the Pub- —@yaeuieulle Se 
lishers at once. You know the num- 
bers already published, and the fol- 
lowing are the new ones for this 


A MNAUMIINGM) | season: 
BSC aU a) Pretty Dolls to Dress, 40c list. 


UREA My Little Dears to Dress, 40c list. 
ee Dorothy and Ruth Dolls to Dress, 
40c list. 
Betty and Jack Dolls to Dress, 40c 
list. 
Wild West Cut Out, 40c list. 
Playtime Tracing and Painting Out- ait cated Ul 
fit, boxed, 75c list. SEWING CARDS | || 
Beautiful Pictures to Weave, boxed, 


BEAUTIFUL MOSAICS 75¢ list. 
FORCHILDREN {| Greeting Cards for Children to Make, 


mal TO MAKE | boxed, 75c¢ list. 
fi ra) The Child’s Mother Goose Movie 
Thaw te | Theater, boxed $1.00 list. 


At the same time, don’t forget to 
check up your Painting Book Stock 
and order the “Good Value” line— 
recognized as the best in the mar- 
ket. 

Ready June 15th. 
COOKING WITHOUT 
MOTHER’S HELP. 

By Clara Ingram Judson. $1.25 net. 
First volume of “What I Can Do 
With My Hands” Books. Just what 
the title implies, also a delightful ae 


narrative—beautifully illustrated. Kea ah FE oc choy 


THE PLATT & NOURSE COMPANY 
114-120 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Ronald Books 


Are Staples 


ONSTANT 
national ad- 
vertising makes 
them steady sel- 
lers. 





Buyers of Ronald 
books find each 
purchase a good 
investment, and 
come back to buy 
again. 
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Stock the 
Ronald Line 


Books on 
ACCOUNTING 
ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS LAW 
COLLECTIONS 
EMPLOYMENT 

FINANCE 

CORRESPONDENCE 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT 
RETAILING 
SALESMANSHIP 
FOREIGN TRADE 
BUSINESS LANGUAGE 


The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey Street New York 


1621 
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1920 
New Biblingraphies 


fur 


Che Bonk Crade 


The following items are needed reference books for the trade and should be on 


file in every properly equipped office. he ‘ 
Order them in advance and get the benefit of pre-publication prices. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANNUAL, 1920, containing the catalogs of 
all publishers, with changes in prices, $5 ($4.50 in advance of publication). 
Ready August 31st 


AMERICAN LIBRARY MANUAL, 1919-1920, containing data relating to public 
libraries, including a list of public libraries, lists of business and other “spe- 


cial” libraries, etc., etc., $6 ($5 in advance of publication) 
Ready in July 


WHITAKER’S REFERENCE CATAILOG OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 1920, 
containing the English publishers catalogs, gathered into two volumes, with a 
special complete index. Price for the set, 3 vols., $12 ($10 in advance of 


publication) 
Ready Shortly 


THE ENGLISH CATALOG OF BOOKS issued during 1919, $4 net 
Ready in May 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATALOG, 1920, containing a complete list of 
“school” books, with subject indexes. Paper covers 50c., leatherette, boards $1 
Ready August ist 


THE BOOKSELLERS MANUAL: A GUIDE TO LITERATURE, by Miss Bessie 
Graham, containing the series of lessons entitled “Home School for Book- 
seller” which have appeared in the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY during the past 
year, edited and revised, 8vo cloth. 

In Preparation 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


AMERICAN BOOK-TRADE MANUAL, ro19, containing directories of publishers, 
booksellers, organizations, reviewing mediums, etc., 8vo, cloth, $5 net. 


PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS, containing the names and addresses of nearly 
3000 active buyers of books, with their “hobbies” mentioned. 8vo, cloth, $15 net. 
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A Popular Book For Everyone 
EVERY ONE OF YOUR CUSTOMERS WILL BUY IT 








1920 EDITION JUST READY 
Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 


Recipes, Formulas and Processes 


Trade Secrets 


i © Practical Recipes 
A ae <a Chemical Processes 
oe Fs Scientific Formulas 
J i Household Kinks 
3 





Octavo 820 pages, Price $4.00 


HOW TO MAKE EVERYTHING 
FOR THE HOME, THE FACTORY AND THE WORKSHOP 


Antiseptics, Waterproofing, l.ubricants, Rust Preventatives, Dyes, Filters, Cleaning 
Preparations, Enameling, Beverages, Inks, Adhesives, Polishes, Disinfectants, Flavor- 
ings, Cosmetics, Ceramics, etc., etc.; hcw to make fly paper; to color flowers artificially ; 
to estimate weight of ice by measurement; to make materials fireproof; to work with 
metals—aluminum, brass, etc.; to make anything and everything, from A to Z. 


THIS IS THE BOOK EVERY ONE WHO SEEKS PRACTICAL, 
ACCURATE, KNOWLEDGE SHOULD HAVE. 


It is a money-maker and a money-saver; it appeals to the young as well as to the old. 
Great business enterprises owe their success to the manufacture or sale of simple in- 
ventions or compounds, usually the result of an experiment at home. 


ONE WOMAN WRITES, “I am supporting myself and two small children from the 
sale of toilet articles I put up by following directions in your book.” 
Profit by the knowledge that has made others successful. 


2,000 LIVE BOOKSELLERS HANDLE OUR BOOKS. 


Special discount allowed on stock orders.—Write for terms and circulars. 


THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Count Bernstorff’s Story 


MY THREE YEARS 
IN AMERICA 


Will be ready in June 


This work by the former German Ambassador to the United States is 
an indispensable contribution to the record of the war. 


No writer upon our recent history can possibly ignore it;—nor can any 
individual who would fully understand our part in the war. 


As the story of the man who was to a great extent the medium of com- 
munication between Germany and America, the acute student of public senti- 
ment here as well as in Germany, and the central point of an activity and 
propaganda unprecedented in diplomatic annals, it is of supreme interest and 
importance. 


It purports to reveal in full Bernstorff’s motives and methods and those 
of his government: it gives the official correspondence between him and the 
German foreign office. 

No other form of publication will precede book publication. Certainly 


ne bock since the opening of the war will excite such curiosity, interest and 
discussion. 


About $5.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS 


PUBLISHERS FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Ghe Publishers’ Weekly 


FOUNDED BY F. LEYPOLDT 
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“I hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which, as men of course do 
seek to vYeceive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, 
by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.” —BAcon. 


The 1920 Convention 
P somber, there is some virtue in round 





numbers, for the twentieth Convention of 

tke American Booksellers’ Association 
was by far the most notable that this Associ- 
ation has ever held. There were over four 
hundred registerd, over five hundred were at 
the banquet, and the hall was filled at every 
session. This attendance was widely repre- 
sentative of the book-trade, not only geograph- 
ically, but in the character of the stores whose 
managers were there. 

Perhaps, however, the outstanding feature 
of this Convention was the confidence and 
assurance in everybody's mind that the book- 
trade was on its way to broader fields and 
better times and the confidence felt that those 
enlisted in the undertaking were ready to lead 
on. 

A new place for the book and for the book- 
store in our communities was empkasized by 
many speakers, not as a prayer for a thing 
to come, or as a hope deferred, but with an 
assurance and confidence that has never before 
been the characteristic of these meetings. 
This feature of the meeting was emphasized 
by the speakers who came from other fields 
to address the meetings. 

It was not without significance that the 
head of the educational work in America, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, came from Washington to ad- 
dress the Convention, that the Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Colver, prepared an important ad- 
dress for the occasion, that one of the lead- 
ing workers in the Y. M. C. A. field of Amer- 
icanization, Dr. Peter Roberts, came from 
New York, that the American Library Asso- 
ciation sent a representative in John A. Lowe 
of the Brooklyn Library, that Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez made the meeting one of his first ap- 
pearances after his return from Mexico, and 
that John Spargo, Eva March Tappan, and 
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Professor Henry Seidel Canby were willing 
to prepare important messages for this gath- 
ering. 

At the very start of the Convention, the 
imagination of all present was caught by the 
vision of the great national movement for 
books and reading, that should be reinforced 
by a national campaign of advertising. This 
thing was spoken of by many, and put into 
concrete shape by Mr. Louis Keating’s paper 
on Wednesday morning. Many of the speak- 
ers present spoke favorably of the idea. If 
such a plan can be carried forward, this will 
be an epoch making Convention, indeed. 


National Advertising for Books 
Fe ven the very opening session of the Con- 





vention, the subject that aroused most 

enthusiasm and was mentioned by suc- 
ceeding speakers was the possibility of a joint 
book-trade campaign of countrywide publicity, 
this campaign to carry out in every direc- 
tion the emphasis on reading and the owner- 
ship of books. In the final session, when the 
resolutions were brought in, it was agreed 
that the President should organize a commit- 
tee of twelve to carry out such a campaign, 
six to be from this Association and six from 
among the publishers. It was understood that 
President Herr intended to take immediate 
steps to gather such a group and to thoroly 
weigh the possibilities of this recommendation. 

There are several things that are decidedly 
in favor of such a plan. In the first place, 
it seems like a ‘practical method to reach out 
for a new clientele for the bookstores. There 
is every indication that just now there is a 
large number of people who are finding a 
quickening interest in reading and in books, 
and it only waits a definite movement to finally 
link them up with the lesser number who al- 
ready have the book buying habit. No cam- 
paign could be better planned to do this sort 
of thing. 

Secondly, the plan of general advertising 
has been tested out in other fields and found 
good. In comparisons, greeting cards were 
several times instanced. In 10917, greeting 
card manufacturers found their business al- 
most threatened with disaster, as cards were to 
be put on the list of non-essentials. In a 
campaign of advertising, they justified their 
product to the country in an unescapable way, 
and proved that they were one of the best 
instruments to keep up the morale of the na- 
tion, and in successive years sales have risen 
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from four million to nine million and fifteen 
million dollars. Their appropriation for ad- 
vertising last year was nearly fifty thousand 
dollars, contributed largely by the manufac- 
turers but. partly by retailers. There are 
scores of campaigns that have shown similar 
success when well founded. 

Thirdly, the plan sounds economical. Large 
amounts of money are spent each year in ad- 
vertising books, and the figures of other cam- 
paigns seem to show that this method of co- 
operation makes the appropriation do more 
work per dollar than in any other plan. It 
will be supplemented, of course, by space ad- 
vertising on specific titles. 

In the fourth place, it is particularly suit- 
able to the present conditions with their manu” 
facturing difficulties. Advertising campaigns 
directed wholly toward leading titles may 
bring about in the fall sales, centered in 
spots, that may carry demand for a few titles 
far beyond the supply. A campaign directed 
toward starting people into the reading habit 
and bringing them into the bookstores would 
increase the demand for the books that are 
there and on display. This would mean a bet- 
ter rounded outlet and tend to make mannu- 
facturing problems easier. It would be a very 
important consideration next fall. 

In the fifth place, new bookstores and new 
book departments are starting up, and no type 
of advertising could do them more’ good in 
their communities, where they must depend 
largely on clientele. who have not yet found the 
bookstore habit, than a campaign directed 
toward increasing the general consumption of 
books. 

Finally, it would be a fine joint effort at 
this time, to bring the book-trade together 
and put into a common cause the interest of 
producers and distributors. It is to be hoped 
that some concrete plan may be worked wut 
to put into practical service the enthusiasm 
created by this suggestion. 


Are Prices Coming Down? 
HE newspapers thruout the country are 
[iat of news of price reduction and spe- 
cial sales, and in the past week reports 
of this character have taken the largest head- 


lines. The sales in different cities have taken 
on varying character. They have all indi- 
cated the unloading of too heavy stocks espe- 
cially in the large department stores. Supple- 
menting these reports are those from banking 
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districts, telling of possible higker rates of 
re-discount and drawing in of credits to 
jobbers and retailers. It is the hope on every 
side that this means that the crest of high 
prices has been reached and that some de- 
creases are now in sight. 

It also comes at a time when a large amount 
of buying is done for the busiest of all sea- 
son, from October te December, and when 
the instinct to be cautious is balanced by the 
necessity of having merchandise enough on 
hand in those months to meet demands. 

There are some characteristics of this move- 
ment that should be noted. In the first place, 
so far, there have been no reports in the re- 
duction of the price of basic materials from 
which our merchandise is manufactured. 
There have also been no reports of decreases 
in wages. Reduction in these items would 
be a necessity to bring about permanent low- 
er levels. These conditions will, however, 
bring about, probably, a lessening of pressure 
at various points of manufacture and distri- 
bution, and therefore slight recessions from 
the high rates caused by competitive demand 
for limited supplies. 

As near as can be judged, there are two 
outstanding features of these reductions: 
First, that large jobbers and retail stores have 
very heavily extended their line of credit at 
the banks. This comes about for two rea- 
sons: First, because all merchandise has so 
increased in cost that to carry the same line 
of goods in any department means largely 
increased investments. Secondly, because in 
the anxiety to get enough merchandise to meet 
the heavy sales of last fall and winter and 
because of the very delayed deliveries, orders 
were placed in heavier quantity than actually 
needed, in order to bring to hand eventually 
sufficient merchandise to catch up with the 
demand. These heavy back orders have be- 
gun to be delivered just at the time when the 
public has decided that it has been extravagant 
long enough, and it is in the field of the high 
priced items calling for large investments 
which can be easily classed as luxuries that 
the largest amount of money is locked up, 
and the liquidation is most prominently tak- 
ing place. If there is a let up in the demand 
for higher priced clothing, furniture, mis- 
cellaneous merchandise, it will release labor 
for necessities and staple products and there 
may be an increase in the available supply of 
the latter, which will steady prices for the 
summer and fall. 
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In the fields immediately affecting the book- 
trade there seems to be nothing in these 
events that will affect to any considerable 
extent the prices of the basic cost of book- 
making, paper, printing or binding, except that 
there may possibly be during the summer some 
slight let-up of pressure on the printers, so 
that the publishers can more nearly catch up 
with the demand. There is hardly a pub- 
lisher who has books enough manufactured to 
meet his demands, and no jobber or retailer 
that we know of has been able to over-stock 
to the extent of needing liquidation such as 
has been called for in other fields. Book 
manufacture in extravagant or luxurious 
form, such as might be comparable to the 
extravagant priced goods in other fields, has 
not been seen for several years, and the fact 
that books are on a practical and uninflated 
basis gives the book market a promise of 
steadiness during the summer. There seem 
to be no signs that the heavy demands on the 
fall books will not be realized if the stock can 
be produced. 


As to Cut Prices in Books 


|: one respect, at least, the Philadelphia Con- 





vention bore some of the earmarks of early 

gatherings of the Association. The ques- 
tion of cut prices came forward again in the 
discussion. It would be unfortunate, indeed, 
if the American book-trade had not learned 
something out of these twenty years of dis- 
cussion. As Mr. William Heinemann pointed 
out to the English book-trade many years ago 
in emphasizing the advantages of trade or- 
ganization for staple prices, the public does 
not gain from price-cutting on books. What 
makes lower prices is wide distribution. And 
the public loses very decidedly, from another 
point of view, as price-cutting in the large 
certters always causes a disappearance of 
bookstores in the small places, so that the 
printed word fails utterly to fulfill its mis- 
sion, 

In a century of book-trade history the fun- 
damental harm of price-cutting has been 
shown again and again. The best organized 
of all book-trades has been Germany’s, and the 
history of its progress depended on the 
winning of the big fight against price-cutting. 
Comments on French trade conditions have 
often showri how much cutting has done to 
counteract any increases in outlet for books. 
We have already quoted the opinion of one of 
the most competent observers of the English 
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book-trade history, and there were probably 
few at the Philadelphia Convention who do 
not now realize how extremely serious was the 
crisis thru which our trade went twenty years 
ago. 

Books are easily identified merchandise, and 
have never been sold at a margin that allowed 
for steady cutting without loss. The present 
new impulse toward the increase in the num- 
ber of book departments in the country is 
based wholly on stability in price, and if the 
conditions that the publishers pass over as 
unimportant in some cities skould crop up in 
other centers, the present expansion of the 
book-trade would cease abruptly. There can 
be no one that would doubt that. 

Retail stores have worked out and perfected 
many new forms of trade practice that have 
increased the efficiency of retailing’ in the last 
few years. The real test of good practice is 
that there shall be a method that can be copied 
to advantage by other stores for the increase 
of business and the benefit of the public. It 
is quite evident that price-cutting falls outside 
of such classification. Can anyone consider 
that a store practice is good, which, if the 
same method were applied to a hundred stores 
would mean absolute disaster to the book- 
trade of America and another long fight, such 
as every country has been thru? 

It is easy to comment that there are re- 
strictions against laboring for elimination of 
price-cutting, but it might well be pointed out 
that the publishers have not lately shown any 
interest in the idea of finally stabilizing the 
market, and the will to cure must precede the 
power to cure. 


_—_—_—— 


Getting on the Front Page 
PROMINENT New York’ daily car- 
ried on its front page May 6th the 
account of the death of Mr. William 
S. Lloyd of Philadelphia. The heading read: 
“Collected Editions of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 
Those who are interested in books and their 
distribution, especially the collecting of rare 
books, cannot but be interested in the fact 
that when Mr. Lloyd died the thing that 
seemed to have news value to an editor in 
a neighboring city was the fact that he had 
the best collection of “Robinson Crusoe” in 
existence, this, in spite of the fact that he 
had been a leading textile manufacturer and 
a prominent citizen. No one collects books 
to secure fame, but it may well be that it 
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is this that oftentimes keeps his enthusiasm 
up. A Californian made his name famous 
in railroading, but his son makes his name 
a word of international fame by collecting 
books. 


Ready-W rapped Packages 

The new stores of the United Retail Candy 
Company are a most carefully planned experi- 
ment in increasing distribution by rapid and 
quick sales on standard articles. This organ- 
ization founded on the success of the United 
Retail Cigar Stores and by the _ people 
interested in them, has started in business by 
opening on Forty-Second Street, New York, a 
large store, the chief feature of which is 
the ready-wrapped principle. It is this prin- 
ciple that has increased so remarkably the pos- 
sible total of sales per salesman, and thus 
made possible a decrease in selling expense. 

Experiments in this field are of interest 
to every retailer, and booksellers may see 
some applications to their rush seasons, such 
as Christmas. In the newly equipped candy 
stores, the pound boxes are attractively dis- 
played in open boxes in handsome and well 
lighted glass cases. Behind these counters 
on a ledge are ready-wrapped pound boxes 
of every variety displayed. There are also 
in other cases small bags at ten cents, each 
ready-wrapped, for the shopper who wants a 
pocket sweet. If people wish more than one 
pound, two or three boxes are wrapped to- 
gether, and the whole is performed without 
weighing or without delay. The rapidity 
with which the sales are handled is notice- 
able to anyone experienced in retail tech- 
nique. 

Many booksellers have experimented with, 
or made a permanent part of their method, 
the plan of having books ready-wrapped at 
Christmas, and it might be that this idea 
could be carried out more _ systematically. 
There are certain books that go rapidly as 
the season reaches its height at the first of 
December. If the newly arrived stock at 
that time were carefully wrapped ready for 
handling, might not the delivery of copies 
of the best sellers become greatly increased 
as well as the number of people cared for 
in an hour’s time. It might be said that 
the psychology of this is wrong, as it sug- 
gests to the customer the selection of only 
one book, but this may be answered by 
noting that it is only when the sale is com- 
pleted that the customer will be aware that 
the books are already wrapped. There might 
also be the comment that if four books are 
purchased at once there will be the waste 
in wrapping, but to this it might be answered 
that wrappin~ »~aper is more inexpensive than 
the salesman’s time or floor space in Decem- 
ber. 

Space in the aisles of a retail store from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas is of great poten- 
tial value. Sales depend largely on the num- 
ber of people that can be served in that 
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space. If a _ simplification of method in 
wrapping and handling the. books can’ in- 
crease this number, the chance of increasing 
business is enormously bettered, and experi- 
ments made in a large retail organization, 
such as these candy stores, may well give 
food for thought to every retailer. 


Reading the Book to the Jury 


Two years ago, the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice brought Raymond 
D. Halsey, who was a salesman for McDevitt- 
Wilson Company, into court for selling a 
copy of “Mademoiselle de Maupassant.” The 
court afterwards dismissed the case. There- 
upon Mr. Halsey sued for five thousand dol- 
lars for damage done to his reputation by the 
suit, and the court has this month given him 
a verdict of twenty-five hundred dollars. 

The peculiar feature of this decision was 
that the judge decided that the jury could 
not properly estimate the wickedness of this 
French classic without having read it, so a 
lawyer read the book, line for line, while 
judge, jury and lawyers, with the book in 
hand, followed the story. Probably Gautier 
has never had such a careful and interested 
reading. 


The Cost of Reading 


As one enters the corridors of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library, two newly lettered 
signs catch the attention of the reader, the 
argument on which might well serve for ad- 
vertisements of retail booksellers. The first 
one says: “When You Go to a Show, It 
Costs You Five Cents to One Dollar for 
Each Hour That You are Entertained. When 
You Use the Grand Rapids Public Library, 
It Costs the City in Taxation One Cent for 
Each Hour That You Are Instructed or 
Entertained.” The second sign reads: “In 
These Days of High Cost of Living, Remem- 
ber That the Price of Knowledge Has Not 
Gone Up at the Grand ‘Rapids Public Li- 
1 As Always, It is Free For Your 

se.” 


Higher Postage in France 


New postal rates by which the people of 
France will pay 25 centimes instead of 15 on 
letters of domestic origin to points within this 


country came into effect April first. Rates 
to foreign countries are not changed, and as 
a result one can send a letter from Paris to 
San Francisco as cheaply as to Versailles. 

Domestic telegraph rates are also increased, 
while international messages are not affected. 
Thus a telegram to Lille costs 15 centimes a 
word, while the rate to Brussels is only 121% 
centimes. 

Subway fares have been increased from 30 
centimes to 50 for first class, and from 20 
to 30 for second class. Tramways and buses 
are also running under tariffs increased from 
20 to 40 per cent. 
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MORNING SESSION—TUESDAY, MAY I Ith 


The Convention was called to order at 
10 o'clock by President Charles E. Butler. 


PRESENT BuTLeR: Members of the Amer- 
ican Booksellers’ Association and all other 
members of the trade present, I bid you wel- 
come to the 2oth Annual Convention of the 
Association and congratulate you on the 
large number present. 

I beg to caution you all, that you are now, 
for the first time on the sacred soil of Phila- 
delphia, and that you are surrounded by a 
different atmosphere from that we out-of- 
town men are accustomed to, especially the 
New York element. I trust, therefore, that 
you will be on your guard as to your be- 
haviour, not to shock your hosts or bring 
any reflection on yourselves. I know where- 
of I speak, for I spent fifty years of my 
young life in this dear old town, before I 
went to New York twenty-five years ago. 
A. royal entertainment has been prepared 
for us, and we are now to be welcomed 
to the City of Brotherly Love by its most 
representative citizen, the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, the Hon. J. Hampton Moore. 


(Mayor gave a cordial welcome in the 
name of the city with apt and witty refer- 
ences to Philadelphia’s hstory and its place 
im book-trade history.) 


PresmENT Butter: I will not answer his 
Honor’s reflection on New York. It is sim- 
ply jealousy. Yes, it is true, I learned a lot 
in Philadelphia during my early life here, 
but it took an awful long time to get rid 
of it in New York. Our thanks are due to 
his Honor for his address of welcome, so 
eloquently and aptly expressed. I think you 
will all agree with me, that his Honor has 
shown every evidence of the making of a 
good bookseller and that we urge him at the 
expiration of his several terms as Mayor, to 


open a bookstore in Philadelphia and become 
one of us, thereby assuring to himself the 
“Joys of Living.” 


Greetings of the Philadelphia Committee 


Mr. GrorceE W. JAcoss, CHAIRMAN CON- 
VENTION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND PRESI- 
DENT OF THE PHILDADELPHIA BOOKSELLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION: I can say in a very few words 
what is in the hearts of the Philadelphia 
Organization and that is, that we are very 
happy and greatly honored to have you here, 
and we are mighty glad that when a pro- 
posal was made in Boston last year, that 
we were able to induce the delegates to come 
to Philadelphia. 

In this city William Penn made his treaty 
with the Indians for the purchase of a tract 
of land, he called that tract of land Penn- 
sylvania, and then proceeded to establish a 
city on that tract which was called Phila- 
delphia, which being interpreted, means City 
of Brotherly Love. 

It is in that spirit that Philadelphia Dele- 
gates welcome you, and we hope that you 
will have a very pleasant and profitable con- 
nection. Every member of the organization 
holds himself in readiness to contribute in 
every way. 


PRESIDENT Butter: It has been the tradi- 
tion for many years that the President should 
make the opening address. In _ following 
that custom, I have ventured into a well 
known field, in the hope that something may 
finally be accomplished. The Program Com- 
mittee decided that after the address, a gen- 
eral discussion should follow with F. N. 
Doubleday for the Publisher, and Vernor M. 
Schenck for the Bookseller leading off. It 
is hoped you will give close attention and 
take active part for or against in the dis- 
cussion that follows. 
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“FEWER TITLES AND®BETTER DISTRIBUTION"—ANNUAL ADDRESS 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


By Charles E. Butler 


These two in combination, “Fewer Titles 
and Better Distribution” make a tremendous 
problem. To solve it, will require the re- 
making of publishers and booksellers from 
the foundation up, by the elimination of “un- 
fair trading” and “traditional methods,” and 
by establishing in the place thereof, “fair 
trading” and “new methods” in their mutual 
dealing the one with the other, and in the 
realization of their obligation to the people 
of the United States, and their power in the 
community for good. 

This is an attempt to show the way in 
which it might be brought about, by a brief 
recital of “whys and wherefores” of the con- 
ditions which prevail, hoping for prompt and 
united action on your part to remedy the 
situation as far as is humanly possible. 


As time flies, it leaves behind it visions of 
long-travelled roads along which we have 
journeyed for many, many years, ‘oyously 
for the moment, sorrowfully and saddened 
for the most part, and often in utter despair. 
Our hopes and our fears have alternately 
been raised until this seasoned game has lost 
all its attraction, and we are now demandin 
a happy issue out of our affliction by one 
great remedial effort. 

For many years in our conventions we have 
formulated our troubles, our idea as to rem- 
edies, and our willingness to do our share in 
their correction. Here and there some of 
the more progressive publishers have made 
honest efforts towards the amelioration of 
the bad conditions—and to them we owe 
every gratitude—which efforts, however, have 
been frustrated by the refusal of other pub- 
lishers to enter into. or care for the concern; 
of the booksellers. They stand, seemingly 
impregnable in their own might, while the 
booksellers work on, complain, suffer and en- 
dure and follow the behests and interests of 
these very publishers. 

The booksellers are not a body of weak- 
lings, yet they lack something, or they would 
not be where they are to-day. They may 
and probably do lack leadership, or perhaps a 
real knowledge of their own condition; men 
often suffer and remain stationary from just 
such reasons. Again, whole communities be- 
come utterly helpless to aid themselves, until 
some stronger power from without, routs 
them out of their condition to virile life. 
This criticism is plausible when you consider 
all that has been done and said at the con- 
ventions! Have any of you ever heard of 
any meeting of booksellers thruout the coun- 
try carrying out any of the ideas taught by 
the Convention? We doubt it. They were 
temporarily awakened, and immediately went 
to sleep again. ‘The Board of Trade, the 
nearest approach to a concerted effort, has 


done some good, but alas the booksellers’ re- 
sponse thereto, has been lamentably weak. 

Is it possible, and do you acknowledge it, 
that all of you who are present as booksel- 
lers, and all booksellers who will read about 
the proceedings of the Convention, sit, listen, 
and read, and forget all about it the next 
day? This would seem the inevitable con- 
clusion. It is evident there is a lack of en- 
thusiasm and ambition on the part of us all. 
We have fallen into a dreary rut, oppressed 
by one knows not what, save the slogan we 
daily repeat: “There is no money in book- 
selling’”—‘“I wish I could get out of it”’—“I 
advise you not to come into it”—and so on. 
This is evidence of a diseased mentality and 
needs to be eradicated, for such a _ business 
life is not worth the living. 

Booksellers of the United States, large and 
small, including those who sell only a few 
books, do you not realize that there is placed 
in your hands, by the very trade you despise, 
one of the greatest incentives to the ambi- 
tious man he could have? Do you not ap- 
preciate that small as you are, and no matter 
what nook or corner you are in, you can if 
you will, be a wonderful factor for the up- 
lift and benefit of your community, and com- 
mand respect from your neighbors, that few 
trades can give? Socially and every way, you 
occupy a unique position. Why not increase 
your efforts, and become real merchants, in- 
stead of men who simply pile books on the 
shelves, and wait for some customer to come 
in, and make his own selection. This is your 
reputation with the publishers. 

Trading conditions at present are not very 
favorable, and pre-war conditions—whither 
we are tending—are much less so. We do not 
want to go back to those conditions, and 
that is why we appeal to you, to get your- 
selves out of the slough of incompetence and 
unfair trading with the publishers, the pub- 
lic and yourselves and come out into the 
open, ready and willing to fight for the bene- 
ht of you and yours and the book-trade as 
a whole. 

_ Some of us may be appalled by the seem- 
ing magnitude of the task, in attempting to 
clean up the Augean stable of the book-trade, 
and others may sneeringly comment on the 
effort as an absurdity. It is admitted the 
task is a big one, but the bigger the task, the 
bigger the men who attack it. Apparently 
insolvable problems have been conquered. 
Look about you and see what great work has 
been done by the various trades vastly supe- 
rior to the book-trade, in volume of business, 
difficulty of operation, which getting together 
the various units of that trade, as producer, 
lobber and retailer, have crushed out the 
rivalry and antagonism for the consumer 
trade and other unfair trading methods and, 
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by mutual concession and much common 
sense, have entered into an alliance whereby 
the producer only produces, and the jobber 
only sells to the retailer, and the retailer only 
sells to the consumer, and such consumer 
orders as are sent to the producer or jobber, 
are sent to the retailer to fill. 

Can you visualize the tremendous benefit 
of such a combination, in comparison with 
the book-trade, wherein producer, jobber and 
bookseller is each more or less contending 
against the other for the consumer trade? 
WHAT DO YOU WANT—AS IS—OR AS MIGHT BE? 

We assume “AS MIGHT BE” would be the 
one welcomed by the booksellers, and the one 
to work for. Many of you may not have 
given thought to the ills under which you 
labor, and how they can be remedied, and the 
book-trade elevated along with other trades. 
We believe the ills can and ought to be rem- 
edied. 

You will realize it would be impossible to 
enumerate in the short time alloted the 
speaker, all that we want to have done for 
the uplift of the book-trade as a whole. To 
that end, some comments and _ suggestions 
are here made, with the hope that they will 
lead you to take up the question of trade bet- 
terment, and to give serious thought to the 
problems placed before you, and that you 
will individually study them with the intent 
to help solve them if you can. Big things 
come from unexpected sources sometimes, 
and who can tell?—A Moses may come from 
your midst. You may rest aSsuired he would 
be heartily welcomed, and get the best treat- 
ment we could give, so, Moses, come along, 
if you are present. 

If the booksellers are of any value to the 
publishers, as the publishers claim they are, 
they should be protected and assisted by the 
publishers. It is a self evident fact that the 
booksellers cannot survive or increase unless 
their business is made reasonably safe and 
fairly profitable. 

Take the views of an outsider: A. Edward 
Newton, in his excellent article on “The De- 
cay of the Bookshop,” states: “I am not sur- 
prised to learn that the condition of the book- 
seller is so bad that it can hardly become 
worse, nor is it difficult to discover why ‘No 
trade will attract men in which it is prac- 
tically impossible to make more than a bare 
living. A man may be willing to teach or 
preach and starve, but if he elects to make 
a living by selling something, he is sooner or 
later going to discover that he can sell al- 
most anything with greater profit than cur- 
rent books.”” I advise you all to read that 
article in the January Atlantic. 


It is a self evident fact that the booksel- 
lers of the United States as a whole, are 
barely existing, and are worn out with the 
constant struggle to make ends meet. Excep- 
tions are the few who succeed in some of the 
large centers. It is a self evident fact that 
it is immensely to the advantage of the pub- 
lishers to have the booksellers of the United 
States in a flourishing condition. It is a self 
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evident fact that instead of the booksellers 
increasing in number, they are decreasing, and 
have been for years, and very few are com- 
ing into the profession. Many of those at- 
tempting to do so are deterred on investiga- 
tion, upon learning of the miserable possi- 
bilities of success offered by retail book- 
selling. Mr. W. H. Arnold, in his fine article 
in the Atlantic Monthly. states that there are 
only half as many booksellers in this coun- 
try as there were fifty years ago. 

Is it to be inferred from this that book- 
selling in the United States as a whole is a 
failure? If so, what has brought about this 
condition? Are the booksellers themselves, 
owing to their incompetence, responsible? Is 
it caused by trade conditions peculiar to the 
book business? If that be true, what are the 
peculiar features of the book business under 
which it labors, seemingly to the detriment 
of its progress and success? If: they exist, 
can they be remedied or cured, or must they 
be considered impossible of solution and en- 
dured? Undoubtedly they can be largely 
remedied, if not entirely cured, if we all get 
together and work for it. The hope of bring- 
ing this about, is the object of this effort. 

For your consideration, the following sug- 
gestions are offered: 

That we seek ways and means of making book- 
selling continuously profitable in the selling 
of books, by giving the maximum discount at 
all times on purchases of one or more, not 
penalizing the booksellers by an extra charge 
for mail orders or small orders, for accord- 
ing to their ability, the booksellers are the 
publishers’ agents in their locality, at heavy 
expense and risk to themselves, and none to 
the publishers; thus changing the policy 
from quantity buying for the sake of profits 
to a more equitable method, for the purpose 
of aiding the booksellers to avoid overstock- 
ing, the most fatal error in any trade, par- 
ticularly the book-trade. 

That the publishers aid the booksellers to 
carry the necessary stock at all times, partially 
at the bookseller’s risk, and partially at the 
publisher’s risk on the theory that the book- 
sellers occupy the more vulnerable position. 

That a step in the _ right direction 
would be, that the booksellers should be the 
sole dispensers of books to the consumer, and 
the publishers should be the sole producers 
of books, selling only to jobbers and book- 
sellers. In doing this, we would be follow- 
ing the methods adopted by many trades, who 
have thereby solved this difficult problem. 

That some publishers eliminate the present 
method where the demand is for five 
or more copies of their publications from 
the consumer—which demand has often been 
worked up by the booksellers—of selling the 
said consumer at a discount, on the ground 
that it is a wholesale order. 

That publishers change the method of 
issuing two classes of books, the “trade” 
books, for the bookseller, and “special” books 
for the publisher’s own retail trade to the 
consumer, at a retail profit. These “special” 
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books are largely made up of popular trade 
books withdrawn therefrom, but books which 
the booksellers helped make popular, and 
which publishers advertise in catalogs and 
otherwise. The booksellers are prohibited 
from selling them except at a loss, owing to 
little or no discount being given them by the 
publishers. 

That there is necessity of the publishers, 
from the largest to the smallest, of getting 
together and harmonizing their trade relations, 
none standing aloof from the other, and exert- 
ing all their efforts, singly and collectively, 
for the benefit and uplift of the book-trade in 
every nook and corner of the United States, 
for the benefit of the people thereof, and for 
the retail trade, and themselves especially. 

That we devise ways and means to increase 
the growth and efficiency of the booksellers 
of the United States, as booksellers. Initiating 
up-to-date methods of doing business, especi- 
ally in establishing scientific cost methods. 
This has been tried but not with much suc- 
cess as yet. 

That the publishers re-establish the Pub- 
lishers’ Co-operative Bureau, on a more lib- 
eral and active scale than in the past, de- 
voting their efforts to developing the book- 
sellers in every legitimate way and making a 
determined and united effort to prevent over- 
production of copyrighted books; said pub- 
lishers receiving in return the united and 
hearty approval and support of all the book- 
sellers of the United States to the limit. 

That we build up the booksellers that they 
will be rejuvenated and made over by fair 
trading, and by making a reasonable profit 
at a minimum risk, thereby be enabled to 
improve greatly that sadly neglected, yet vital 
part of their business, their employees, by 
better surroundings, better pay, and a bright- 
er future than prevails to-day. If bookselling 
is to succeed, this must be accomplished. 

That we impress the booksellers with the fact 
that if they sell books they need the pub- 
lishers. That if they want to succeed, they 
must aid the publishers to the limit, by using 
all their art and craft in pushing the sale of 
books, to sell more books, and still more 
books, and working in harmony with the pub- 
lishers. 

That booksellers should realize and ap- 
preciate that all the trowbles and worries of 
the trade do not belong solely to them; but 
that the publishers are likewise sufferers with 
them. That their business life is one ever- 
lasting speculation and struggle for the suc- 
cessful book, and that many wrecks strew 
their paths before chance brings success. 
When that happens, the booksellers win out 
also. 

That the way for booksellers to help the 
publishers and themselves is to wake up and 
take notice of the world they live in, and try 
to discover how greatly it has changed in its 
merchandising methods. That they have got 


to live up to it, and, better still, if they can, 
get ahead of it. The public must be brought 
back to books, to the love of books, and the 
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ownership of books, and be re-taught the 
joy and solace of books, which their forbears 
enjoyed. We must fight the pleasures of the 
day, the movies, the auto, the newspapers 
and the like, and put the book into the hands 
and homes of the public from the child up. 
A drive for five million more book-buyers 
in the United States for 1921 would not be 
impossible of accomplishment if we all fought 
for it. A scientific campaign to do this should 
be developed by publishers and booksellers at 
once. 

That we aid the booksellers in establishing a 
clearing house system whereby booksellers 
can exchange surplus stock with each other, 
in the absence of any return privilege—on the 
principle that the lower the booksellers can 
keep their stock, the better prepared they are 
to handle new books, and therefore the bet- 
ter merchants they become. 

That the publishers restore the selling to li- 
braries to the booksellers, to whom it morally 
belongs, and from whom they took it by 
underselling methods, and by which means 
they still continue it. In England, neither 
publishers nor jobbers sell to libraries, it is 
done by the booksellers. Why not here? 

That we consider the advisability of re- 
ducing, instead of increasing, the price of 
new books, and whether this could not be 
effectually carried out to the great advantage 
to the trade, by a marked reduction in the 
quantity of books published. 

That we devise every possible method of 
increasing the life of the new book, and 
greatly increasing the life of those already 
published, thereby gaining more profit, less 


risk, better satished customers, and more 
peace of mind. 
That we consider and decide if it is not 


a fatal and suicidal policy for both publish- 
ers and booksellers, to publish a new book 
to-day, to be swamped and put out of sight, 
by a dozen other new books on the morrow. 

The “peak” has long been reached where 
the booksellers of the country, alone, are not 
equal to the task imposed on them by the 
publishers. They need more than treatment 
as mere merchants at their own risk. 

Their part of the problem is more difficult 
than that of the publisher. They have all 
of the publishers’ books to sell, while the pub- 
lishers have only their own. They have to 
bear the full force of the selling capacity 
of the entire publishing trade thru their 
representatives, and their propaganda thru 
the “press,” and by circularization, at a great 
cost to the publishers. 

They are forced to buy in quantites for 
profit. They must buy thousands of books, 
of which they know nothing. Many of the 
books shown them they never heard of be- 
fore. They have to rely on the represent- 
atives who show them the books, and they are 
an interested party, with live wires behind 
them, urging sales. 

They are simply swamped by the onrush of 
the ‘iundreds of new books, to be added to 
what they previously have purchased and 
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want to sell. The bitter problem for the 
booksellers is the great production of books 
they have to contend with, and the daily 
addition that is made thereto, year in and 
year out. 

The result is, the booksellers according to 
location and size of business, are compelled 
to carry constantly in stock from 5,000 to 30,- 
000 titles, to which must be added in any one 
year all the new publications. Is there any 
other retail merchandising business in the 
world compelled to carry so large an assort- 
ment of items in stock, and a stock which 
is constantly being added to? Right here is 
the crucial situation of the retail book busi- 
ness. Can it be remedied? Has any effort 
been made to remedy it? To some extent 
yes, but the effort has been ineffectual. Fewer, 
better books has been the slogan of some 
publishers, but the army of books come 
merrily on. If the publishers cannot or will 
not restrict their output, and if the output is 
swamping the booksellers, then it is evident 
if the booksellers are to exist, ways and 
means must be devised to help the booksellers 
carry the load in order to exist. Can this be 
done? 

Would not a better distribution of publish- 
ing thruout the year be a wise step, and elim- 
inate seasonal publishing? As for instance, 
take the Fall Announcement number of the 
PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, issued October, 1919. 
It contained advertisements of about 1000 
books to be issued for the holiday trade. As- 
suming they began delivery of books Octo- 
ber 1st ending November 30th. This would 
mean the booksellers would have had shown 
them during that period, about 20 new books 
per business day. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, many of the books are not shown till 
the latter part of the period. This leads to 
serious overstocking, and the booksellers and 
their assistants are brain weary and physically 
exhausted in the attempt to remember the 
titles of the new books recently added to their 
stock, and those they did not buy, but must 
take orders for and have some knowledge of. 
At this period occurs the most intensive ad- 
vertising activity of the publishers in adver- 
tising mainly the books just published, in the 
press, magazines and circulars, exciting the 
public to buy and also at this period begin 
the wild and desperate efforts of the salesmen 
for orders, re-orders and more orders, in 
Short, all sorts of efforts are made to com- 
pel the bookseller to buy new books, to the 
sacrifice of the merchandise he already owns 
and wants to sell. 

It might truly be said that outside of some 
of the standard books, and in spite of the 
5,000 or 30,000 books he has already on hand 
and which were bought to sell, not for orna- 
ment, the booksellers are forced to speculate 
and buy a complete new stock for their holi- 
day business from the entire publishing trade 
of the United States, and during the year 
to buy a complete new stock in order to do 
business, from any portion of the 7,000 new 
books of that year. 
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At the end of the holiday season, by Janu- 
ary 15, the entire publishing trade of the 
United States is watching for prompt remit- 
tances from the booksellers for the books 
they have bought, while the pedler of a book- 
seller waits for the consumer to pay him 
for the copy he bought when he gets good 
and ready. The equity of this part of the 
game might be studied to advantage. 

A little flight into the statistics of publish- 
ing may be interesting to you at this point. 
Assuming that the average new book pro- 
duction per annum in the United States for 
the last ten years was 7,000 new titles, in all 
classes of literature, excluding pamphlets, 
etc., (of which there were about 2,000 issued 
annually) this would mean that 70,000 single 
new titles were published in the ten years. 
Allowing 300 business days per annum, a total 
of 3,000 days for the ten years, would mean 
the average production of about 23 new titles 
every business day for a period of ten years. 

It is a self-evident fact that very few, if 
any, of these 70,000 titles were published for 
the mere sake of manufacturing a book and 
stopping at that. No. Every one of these 70,000 
titles was published with the full belief that 
the book was just what a certain class of 
readers were waiting for and would buy, 
readers, who were scattered all over the 
United States. It naturally follows, . there- 
fore, that wherever booksellers are located, 
some of these readers must be in their com- 
munity and demand some of these 70,000 
titles, whether the bookseller has bought any 
of them or not. 

Let us assume that the average editions of 
these 70,000 titles were either 1,000, 2,000 or 
5,000 each, a fair estimate. 

This would mean, that of new books at 
the rate of 7,000 new titles per year, in the 
various editions and periods of time, the fol- 
lowing quantities would have been issued: 


Inediti- Inone year Inten years Every day for 
tions of 3000 days 
1000 7,000,000 70,000,000 or 23,332 
2000 14,000,000 140,000,000 or 46,666 
5000 35,000,000 350,000,000 or 116,666 


It is true no booksellers would have bought 
all of these books published, but they would 
have bought a very large proportion of them, 
one or more, whether the books were shown 
to them or not, if they attempted to keep up 
with the new books. It must be borne in 
mind that there is probably no other article 
of merchandise so freely noticed in the press, 
magazines, etc., as books. Add to this the in- 
tensive publishers’ propaganda in circulariza- 
tion and advertising, and it will be seen how 
great must have been the demand on the 
booksellers for many of these books from 
that special circle of readers for whom the 
books were especially published and for 
whom they did not buy. 

Of this vast output, how many have been 
sold? How many remain unsold? And who 
hold the unsold copies—publishers or book- 
sellers? It would be an interesting trip for 
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the publishers’ committee to examine the 
booksellers’ shelves. 

Visualize for yourselves the condition of 
the booksellers. Starting in 1910, with stocks 
on hand of 5,000 or 30,000 volumes, facing 
the 70,000 new books, from which he has to 
select with judgment good or bad, and with 
a constantly increasing stock on his selves 
in spite of all his efforts to the contrary. It 
would seem as if there were no possible 
termination to this problem, for it will con- 
tinue and grow more intense, while publish- 
ers exist, unless this appeal may cause them 
to think—pause and reduce. 

This question of overproduction, better 
distribution and unfair trading, is an all im- 
portant one. He who produces needs a mar- 
ket, and someone to sell his goods, and he 
spends thousands of dollars to secure that 
market. Therefore would it not be eminently 
wise for those producers to make this mar- 
ket safe and efficient, instead of leaving it 
at all times precarious and unsafe, its foes 
aided and abetted by them? 

Likewise the booksellers need the producers, 
who must be encouraged and aided by the 
booksellers by doing all in their power greatly 
to increase their distribution of books 
which they can undoubtedly do, by increased 
efforts and intensive selling. These are the 
up-to-date methods in many large and im- 
portant trades to-day, which previously were 
largely afflicted on lines similar to those 
which afflict the book-trade. 

In the absence of the coming together of 
the publishers and booksellers as here sug- 
gested, and with the continuance of present 
conditions, what is likely to be the outcome? 

“Production and distribution” is an inten- 
sive driving force. The evil naturally lies 
in over-production which is the easier of the 
two to be accomplished. A market must be 
found for that overproduction of the present 
and the future. But how? 

If the booksellers cannot absorb the present 
output, will the publishers resort to direct 
selling between publisher and consumer, 
which would mean to resort to mail-order 
method of doing business? This has often 
been hinted at “as possible” by some pub- 
lishers when discussing the direct selling 
problem. 

The very complexity of book publishing 
and bookselling would be a great deterrent 
to the success of such a scheme, especially 
in the personal element between seller and 
consumer, which would be absent in such a 
method. Dealing with the consumer-direct 
methods have been tried by many manufac- 
turers from time to time, but have failed, and 
are impossible of any success. Great. harm, 
however, would be done to the booksellers, 
no matter how slightly it might be indulged 
in, and if, by any chance, “producer to con- 
sumer” should be fairly successful, it would 
in the end eliminate the booksellers. 

Will the publishers resort to establishing 
their own stores—as some are doing—or have 
their exclusive agents in all parts of the coun- 
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try? To some this is a very attractive 
scheme. The many producers who have tried 
it in other lines have had but limited success, 
with anything but a brilliant future before 
them. Here again the booksellers would be 
badly hurt by such a system, and in the end 
would be eliminated, and the publishers’ risk 
would increase enormously. The rivalry and 
competition between publishers would lead to 
a merry war. 

Will the publishers carry out an oft- 
repeated idea of a partnership with certain 
booksellers, or buying them out, retain 
them as managers? Very little of this so 
far has been done, but the possibilities of 
trouble in such an alliance are very great, 
for the publishers would have to assume all 
the risks and trouble of the booksellers to 
which would be added the rivalry of other 
publishers for the market. 

Will the booksellers enter into a combina- 
tion in regional sections for united purchasing, 
form a central headquarters, buying at the 
best rates and terms? Will the booksellers 
have in regional sections a clearing house for 
the exchange of over-stock, selling same to 
each other below cost as an inducement, with 
a principal house in the best market? Is it 
possible the booksellers may collectively re- 
fuse to buy except in greatly reduced quan- 
tities for their own safety or buy only the 
standards or the “Best Sellers’? 

Will they resort to a series of chain 
stores in their own locality as some have 
done? These are not bookstores in any sense 
of the term, but are specialty shops, prin- 
cipally concerned in renting out the popular 
books. The consumer who rents, wont’ buy. 
Every effort is being made to make the con- 
sumers, book-owners, not book-borrowers. 
Should this become general, the publishers 
would be great losers, and the booksellers 
badly hurt. 

It is indeed doubtful if any of the above 
schemes as indicated, could ever be made gen- 
erally successful. 

The truth of the matter is, there can be 

no separation. One is part of the other, 
publisher and bookseller, and it is up to them 
to live their lives in peace and harmony 
working for the common good. If we can 
bring about any improvement thru any or 
all of the suggestions herein outlined, we 
shall have accomplished a valuable service for 
the book-trade. To that purpose, it is sug- 
gested* that we all unite and work. 
. To show our earnestness and good faith 
in this matter, it is further proposed that this 
convention authorize the Association to spend 
$2,000, or more if needful, to carry out the 
purpose set forth, and that the publishers be 
asked to appropriate a like amount or more, 
said sum to be spent for expense of publicity, 
attending meetings of out-of-town members, 
and the possible employing of experts along 
certain lines to point out the way for us to 
proceed. , 

If the book-trade as a whole is to succeed 
and increase in number, and so become a 
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vital and important factor in the community, 
then it is absolutely imperative that all parties 
constituting the book-trade of the United 
States, immediately get together in commit- 
tees consisting of their most able members, 
and with all the patience, intelligence and 
ability they possess, study the prevailing con- 
ditions—the existence of which is such a 


PRESIDENT BuTLeR: This question is now 
open for general discussion. It is hoped 
that most of us in talking will not share too 
many of the things that I have called atten- 
tion to in this brief, but will confine our- 
selves to the larger scope and benefit. Can 
we booksellers be uplifted by a better feel- 
ing between publishers and booksellers? I 
will call upon Mr. Schenck to lead us in a 
discussion of the matter. 


Vernor M. Schenck Discusses Trade 
Prospects 


Mr. ScHENCK: I am glad to have the op- 
portunity to say something relative to this 
very excellent paper which the President has 
presented. 

Many of the things which he has said sound 
revolutionary but many revolutionary things 
have happened in the history of this Asso- 
ciation, within my memory, and | am not so 
old as my bald head would indicate. 

I remember how we used to meet over at 
the Hotel Victoria, just a small group of 
thirty to fifty members, and I remember very 
well there were no ladies present. [| am now 
very glad to welcome so many of the ladies, 
as we see here to-day. 

We used to meet and say hard things of 
everybody and upbraid the condition of busi- 
ness and have unhappy things said to us. 
The last time at the Hotel Victoria I went 
back home to Springfield and said to myself 
“IT will never again attend a meeting of that 
convention.” I wrote a letter to the Chair- 
man of the Committee and told him how 
I felt about it. I am glad to say that, while 
my letter probably had no influence, things 
have changed. I shall never forget the en- 
trance of the first department store man— 
our beloved Walter S. Lewis. He is a splen- 
did man; he has worked with this Associa- 
tion valiantly and will always continue to 
work with us. 

| remember when the publishers first came 
in. I don’t wonder they did not join those 
meetings, They could not be of any help to us. 
We could not be of help to them, but there 
had to be a beginning, and we owe something 
to those men who organized the association, 
who began to agitate, perhaps not in just the 
right way; but their agitation has resulted 
in this gathering to-day. I remember one of 
the rational things proposed in those meet- 
ings, was the fixing of prices, and I shall 
never forget an interview I had with a prom- 
inent publisher relative to fixed prices, and 
[ remember just what he said: “We will 
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detriment, and has always been such a sad 
reflection on the trade—with the full deter- 
mination to wipe them out of existence, and 
put in place thereof, a régime of Fair 
Trading, Mutual Help and General Uplift 
and so grow closer, more cordial, and more 


mutually beneficial, the one to the other. 
‘Can we do it? 

never adopt a fixed price principle. What 
are you going to do about it?’ We had no 


unpleasant words at that time; it was not 
possible. Within a year, however, I received 
a letter from that publisher saying: “Our con- 
cern has decided to adopt the fixed price.” 
And we owe that, ladies and gentlemen, to 
the far vision of a few men... . Capt. Ben- 
jamin Ticknor, Mr. Frank Doubleday and a 
few others saw that that,was the only right 
principle for the publisher. 

To some the President’s address may sound 
critical, but we all know him ——we who know 
him best know that down deep in his heart 
there is no man more anxious for the wel- 
fare of the whole trade, publishers and book- 
sellers than President Butler. He has well 
said, that the most vital problem is the mer- 
chandising of our books. It is easy to manu- 
facture but it is another problem to sell them 
to the public. Perhaps it has never received 
proper attention from either publisher or re- 
tailer. It took us a good many years to see 
that the publisher and the retailer ought to 
meet in one gathering and consider these 
problems of trade, but, now I believe we are 
all convinced that we are in partnership, in 
cheerful and wise co-operation. It is like 
the lion and the lamb, the publisher and 
the bookseller. Altho we will never come to 
lie down together we will stand together and 
solve the very real problem which faces us 
both. These suggestions which our Chair- 
man makes relative to a fund from the 
treasury of this association and a_ like 
amount from the publishers seem to me a 
very constructive one. A few years since, I 
had the good fortune to sit at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the National Sta- 
tioners’ Association. 

It pleased me to see, sitting at the same 
table, competing manufacturers of blank 
books, pencils, and other articles of commerce 
and industry and, at the same time, repre- 
sentatives of the retailers. There was no 
suggestion of rivalry, but a fine unison in 
their efforts to promote a betterment for all 
concerned. That Association is younger than 
our association, but they have grown. They 
have to-day a paid secretary as advisor to 
the trade. The President of the Association 
told me last year that they contemplated, and 
they have now procured, a man who will go 
from one section to the other of the entire 
United States transmitting sales outlines to 
the stationery trade. 

I believe that a survey should be made by 
the publishers and retailers who will sit to- 
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gether over the problem of the book situation 
of this country. They should discover the 
centers not well covered, find out where the 
stores with little pep are and try to put into 
them more enthusiasm. Then when the time 
comes, and I think it will come, we shall 
have ample funds to employ a man, as the 
stationers do, who will give his time and 
energy to thoughtful advertising and con- 
structive suggestions for carrying on the 
trade, the solution of store problems and the 
stimulation of enthusiasm and promotion of 
more distributing force in this country. 

It is not strange that many of the men 
you know and I know are working under 
very trying conditions. Their capital is lim- 
ited, their trade is limited and many of them 
who love to sell books cannot develop their 
business as they would. They would sell 
more books if they could. Many of them 
would come to this convention occasionally 
but cannot afford to come, and many of them 
are living from hand to mouth. I talked 
with a bookseller within the last three 
months, he is always cheerful; I have never 
heard him complain. He has never come to 


this convention and when I saw him last, I 
said to him, “Well, I suppose you are making 
just as much money as usual,” and he said, 


Frank N. Doubleday Calls for More 
Optimism 


Mr. Doustepay: Mr. Butler has made this 
suggestion that we print fewer bad books and 
more good books. I think that is a very 
good idea. It is not original with him tho. 
For a great many years, I have talked about 
fewer and better books, and had trouble 
enough with the slogan in my office. They 
said, “better and more books.” Mr. Butler 
said that there was an over-production of 
books. Now, I am here as a bookseller and 
not as a publisher and I am very sure that 
I am surprised to find there is an over pro- 
duction, for I know of some houses who are 
500,000 volumes short. I don’t agree with 
Mr. Butler that the book business is bad. I 
think the retailers are doing well and I think 
if they all are taking advantage of their op- 
portunities, they will all do well. 

I notice he made an allusion to Mr. Arn- 
old’s article in the Atlantic Monthly which 
was written just after we had lived it down. 
I want to urge you to read that article. I 
believe, from some investigation that I have 
made, that the village retailer is selling from 
a third to a half more books than he did a 
year ago or possibly two years ago, and some 
of them are selling 100 per cent more. I 
think that’s a good, cheerful thing. Now 
why not acknowledge and talk of that in- 
stead of these things Mr. Butler has talked 
about to me for the past ten years. But I 
have got to back him up. I promised I 
would, and I am going to convert him be- 
cause that is the only way I can keep my 
promise. 

Now, Mr. Butler, this isn’t such a bad busi- 
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“Just as much. You know I love to sell 
books.” This man has very little capital, but 
it would pay him to come to these meetings. 
It would pay us to encourage such men, for 
us to get in touch with them and for them 
to come into this Association. We would be 
able to give them much and they would be 
able to give us much, and if we are anxious 
to create larger distributing channels there 
is good territory to work on. 


I would like to see us able to employ such 
a man as the Stationers’ Association has, and 
if we join hands we can do it. There are 
enough wide-awake men in this business to 
make the selling of books a great factor in 
this country. I like to talk about it as a 
profession. It is a profession, but we must 
not figure it as a profession alone, it is also 
a business. We ought to be a great factor 
in every community and make ourselves felt, 
and we can do it, if we join hands. But we 
will never do it by casting stones at each 
other. Let’s see things as a whole and go 
to it. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT BuTLER: I would like to call 
upon a man who has helped us out on many 
occasions and who will help us out now, 
Mr. Frank N. Doubleday. 


ness as you make out. The opportunities 
are tremendous. Talk about the money part 
of it, I think it is a good thing, booksellers 
are making money to-day. 

Roger Mifflin kissed every book good-by 
when it left his place and dropped a silent 
tear upon its cover. I am not, however, go- 
ing as far as that. There is no efficacy in a 
doleful tune. There is a good living to be 
got out of the book business, and I think the 
book business does a lot of good. 


I hesitate to be personal but I have a friend 
who has seven bookstores. He is a very in- 
timate friend and tells me a lot of his 
secrets. He is doing a fine business and has 
established bookstores of different kinds. 
They are all doing well, and he has done 
nearly a hundred per cent more business this 
year than last year. This friend would be 
very glad to give any bookseller his statistics 
—that is, his cost of doing business, the pro- 
portion of the rent and the advertising, and 
I think that it would scare you when you 
found out what he pays for advertising. 


I would like now to say one word for this 
old reprobate the publisher. I think you 
don’t realize what a time he is having. He 
has to pay cash now for his paper at the 
mill, if he can get it at all, but he gives the 
same amount of credit to his customer. 
Where he used to pay $100,000 for the paper 
he carries in reserve, it now costs $400,000, 
without having any more paper. Where he 
used to pay 4c. now he pays over I5c. a 
pound. Now these are the troubles that he 
is facing, and I think he is cheerful, too. 
These booksellers have no such troubles, and 
I think we should not take time to read such 
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pessimistic articles as Mr. Arnold writes, and 
| think you booksellers should not let him 
write another article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for years and years. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT ButTvLer: I won’t make any an- 
swer to Mr. Doubleday. It is impossible to 
change him at all. The question is now open 
for discussion: 


Eugene L. Herr Suggests Advertising 
Campaign 

Mr. Herr: I was delighted to hear our 
President’s constructive suggestions conclud- 
ing his address and the constructive criti- 
cism made of it by Mr. Schenck. As Treas- 
urer of the organization I shall presently 
read you a report, not in the least gloomy. 
It is the best report that we have ever shown. 
I had a feeling this year in January and 
February when the members’ checks came 
back with unusual promptness and unanimity 
that our organization must be improving be- 
cause I remember in years gone by how hard 
it was to get that five or ten dollars, and I 
am glad to say that to-day we are almost 
one hundred per cent paid up for the cur- 
rent year’s dues. It made me feel that the 
financial condition of the booksellers must 
be improving. It is particularly interesting 
to follow the new work of this organization. 
We are doing more constructive work than 
we have done before. 

I am glad that Mr. Schenck told you about 
the National Stationers’ Association, and, if 
permitted, I will tell you a little more about 
it. The Stationers’ Association is a younger 
organization made up jointly of manufac- 
turer, jobber and stationer, and they are do- 
ing very constructive work. In the Station- 
ers’ Association, the manufacturers pay $50 
or $100 each, according to their size and 
financial ability. The retailers pay $30; and 
associate members, $15. They have a budget 
this year of about $40,000. They employ 
a secretary in New York, and they have an 
office in Chicago with Mr. Fletcher D. Gibbs 
as general manager. Beside this they have a 
field representative, and the president is giv- 
ing the organization a whole lot of his time. 
They have got the money to do it with. 

I have just been figuring while sitting 
here, what it would amount to if we would 
all, publishers, jobbers and retailers con- 
tribute on a basis of, say, one-tenth of one 
per cent of our gross book sales to a pro- 
motion fund. 

I have no definite idea of what the gross 
book business of the country is, but if we 
could get in two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a year, that two hundred and fifty 
thousand account would bring us wonderful 
results. The fellow selling twenty thousand 
dollars would have to send twenty dollars in- 
stead of five and the fellow selling a hun- 
dred thousand dollars would contribute one 
hundred dollars instead of ten, and the pub- 
lisher, doing a business of a million dollars 
would come in with a thousand dollars. 

Now, I think some kind of a proposition 
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like this should come about thru the survey 
that our President has suggested. I think this 
advertising should emphasize the pleasure of 
reading books and the pleasure of owning 
books, the desirability of books for gifts, 
etc. You can take, for instance, the adver- 
tising of the California Fruit Growers. 
Everybody knows how to eat oranges and 
everybody has known that they are good to 
eat, but the growers spend seven or eight 
thousand dollars an issue to tell you how 
good they are. Then take the automobile 
trade, those companies make you see how 
nice it is to own an automobile, and I don’t 
see why we cannot put thru a campaign to 
make books look just as good as automo- 
biles because they are ten times more im- 
portant. It is many times more pleasant to 
look at a picture than it is to ride in an auto- 
mobile on rough roads, but it isn’t more 
pleasant to look at a picture of a book than 
it is to read it. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT Butter: Is there any other 
member who has anything else to say? 


Mr. Keatinc: I think we ought not let 
Mr. Doubleday go from here with the idea 
that we are pessimistic and dreary and 
dissatisfied with our lot as he seems to think 
we are from the paper, but, I think it ought 
to be very clear that we should make it 
known that we cannot be too well satisfied 
with things as they now exist. It is very 
clear that we want to extend our influence 
and our business and incidentally to make 
more money. 

I am supposed to read tomorrow a paper 
on National Advertising. Well, I have heard 
a better speech than I am going to make, and 
yet there is one thing uppermost in my mind 
and that is, that advertising is one of the 
most attractive opportunities that lie in this 
business. The doubling and trebling of our 
market, the enjoying of our right to it, not 
limiting it but extending it so as to make 
books as popular in the home as newspapers, 
so that people will want to buy one every 
morning, if you please. At times of course 
our business is poor. Compared with many 
other industries it is always poor, many 
other industries even, that have grown up in 
recent years when books were old in the 
world. New industries have come along and 
taken the place of books in the field, and yet 
our business is one of the most important in- 
dustries to the nation. It seems that pub- 
lishers and booksellers have all a responsi- 
bility toward their native land in seeing that 
proper books are put into wide circulation 
I hope that out of this convention we will 
get a new impulse to put books where they 
ought to be, in the forefront of the industry; 
and that we can find a place for them in the 
mind of the people as one of the necessities 
of life. 

Mr. DoustepAy: Mr. President, I am very 
enthusiastic about your treasurer’s sugges- 
tion. If we start to go forward and forget 
everything that has gone by we may have 
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greater success than we anticipate. If he 
gets one tenth of one per cent contributed to 
this fund, it ought to yield two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. I am free to say 
that Doubleday, Page & Co. would enlist on 
that basis. 

Mr. SEELY Conover: I just want to say a 
word with regard to the army of readers 
whose purchases Mr. Schenck spoke about, 
because I am optimistic. I have sold more 
fiction in the last four months than I have 
ever sold before. I have been selling more 
dollar books in the last four months than I 
used to sell fifty cent books and more fifty 
cent books than I used to sell of twenty-five 
cent books. I am selling more nature books 
than I ever sold before. I used to go around 
our vicinity addressing the schools, talking 
to them on nature subjects, on the woods and 
the trees and the flowers and the birds. Il 
would stop and pick some flower or shrub as 
I went along and would bring it into them 
and would ask them if they could tell me 
something about it, and I have trained them 
now in the habit of coming for the books 
which contain the stories on these subjects, 
and it is really a pleasure to me to see how 
this works. 

Miss Witt: I am from Fresno, Calif., 
where the oranges come from, and I would 
like to say a few words here if I may. This 
is my first visit to the American Booksellers’ 
Association. In hearing these discussions 
especially regarding advertising I have felt 
that after all it is not because the bookseller 
does not want to advertise, but because he is 
afraid of the price of advertising that he has 
left it all to the publisher. I went down into 
my county a while ago and began to cater 
to the library. I have a rapidly growing 
business. I think this last year I have done 
about $40,000, and my library trade has been 
15 per cent of this. I think that service has 
been my point of gain, and it has not been 
a question of more books but of better books. 
I think if the county library could be stimu- 
lated and built and that we would cater to 
them more that we would find that it was 
good advertising. 

Because we love books we must not for- 
get that it is our business to protect our- 
selves, at the same time to give out to others 
more of the love for books, which we have. 
That our books have not been advertised 
more widely is just as much the fault of the 
bookseller as the publisher. The publisher 
does advertise, and the bookseller does not 
help him but stands aghast at the cost. 

Another thing which I wish to speak about 
is the window. When I went to Fresno I had 
never trimmed a window in my life, but when 
(Children’s Week came, I had a window to 
trim. I went to my manager’s office and asked 
him where we could get a wax figure. At 
first he told me it was impossible, that it 
could not be had, but after persistence in the 
matter he told me he could get it from Rose’s 
if we could get it anywhere. I went down 
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there and they were good enough to loan 
me an eighty-five dollar wax figure | | 
trimmed a Children’s window that brought 
wonderful results and instead of carrying 
or continuing it for one week I continued jt 
for two weeks. 

After that came the Christmas period. Oj 
course, we have made something, too, of busi- 
ness books. I had to write my own adver 
tisements and had to plan my own windows 
and dress them, and I have made my adver 
tisements for the whole month while I am in 
the East. Besides this, we are doing a mail 
order business. I wish to press -you ver) 
strongly to answer inquiries by letter prompt 
ly, to keep in touch with the customers’ needs 
and to follow up every order which you get. 

We, on the western coast would like very 
much to co-operate with the American Book- 
sellers’ Association, and we would like you 
to co-operate with us. Out there we have 
had a Lincoln week and an Edison week, 
and when the publishers or the Booksellers’ 
Association writes us regarding things of 
this sort, I think it would be much better if 
they would see to it that those letters or 
communications were sent out to the west 
some days in advance of the communications 
sent to the trade in the east, because I know 
of several occasions when such communica- 
tions have reached us after the time they 
were supposed to have been used. 

Our store has the county library business 
and since Children’s week we have had visits 
from the presidents of two county societies 
who have asked us for our assistance, and 
we have cheerfully given it. In some in- 
stances we have given services of this kind 
without one cent of remuneration at the time. 
In one instance after we had given such serv- 
ice about the first of December, two weeks 
later three ladies came into the store early 
one morning to see certain books. They had 
a fine list. I studied a long time as to where 
they got that list. Within a half hour I sold 
them fifty dollars worth of children’s books. 
It finally developed that our service to the 
library had brought about a desire on the 
part of the children to read certain books 
and they had gone to the library and made 
a list of those books which were desired, and 
they told me that they could not refuse the 
children the books they wanted. 


Mr. Henry S. Hutcutnson: I would 
make a motion that the matter of a fund be 
referred to the resolution committee for them 
to outline some scheme whereby the fund can 
be raised and expended. 

This motion was duly seconded and put to 
the house by President Butler and unan- 
imously carried. 


PRESIDENT BuTLER: We will now listen to 
the report of our secretary. 


; Just before | 
begin this report I would like to make an 


Mr. Frepertc G. MELCHER: 


announcement. I have here with me a tele- 
gram regarding the death of the dean of 
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American Authors, and it seems most ap- 
appropriate at this time that there should be 
some acknowledgement made at this meeting 
of the death of William Dean Howells, the 
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name stands for so much that we are proud 
of in America. (After a glowing tribute to 
Mr. Howells, the whole audience stood to- 
gether in silent tribute to his memory.) 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, FOR THE YEAR, MAY, 1919-1920 


The twentieth year of the Association’s 
work has had outstanding features that in- 
dicate a real progress in American book dis- 
tribution, and these features the Secretary 
takes pleasure in recording. 

The Children’s Book Week was organized 
by the Secretary and found full co-operation 
among publishers and other organizations, 
such as the American public libraries, Boy 
Scout organization and teachers in various 
districts. During the week of November roth 
to 15th the observance of the campaign for 
“More Books in the Home!” was carried 
to widely scattered parts of the country, and 
in many cases the local campaigns were 
especially well worked out and offered pre- 
cedents for future co-operative work of all 
kinds. The A’ssociation voted four hundred 
dollars toward this expense, and the balance 
of the fund was raised by contribution from 
the publishers most interested, response being 
very complete. The same Committee organ- 
ized the idea of having Mid-Winter Book 
Season, with the slogan “Give a Thought to 
Books!” and was to some degree able to start 
the idea of keeping bookselling away from 
the mid-winter slump at the time when, of all 
seasons, people are most in the mood for 
reading. Another suggestion sent out which 
was widely accepted by booksellers was the 
idea of having America Month observed in the 
children’s departments during February, Out- 
door Week the last week in April, and the 
Summer Reading campaign for children for 
the last ten days in June. With more com- 
plete organization for co-operation, this sort 
of joint work can be carried still further. 

Book exhibits have been an interesting fea- 
ture of this year’s bookselling. Marshall 
Field & Company, in October, started the 
plan with an elaborate week’s exhibit, with 
booths occupied by forty different publish- 
ers, with authors of prominence, and with 
crowds of people coming long distances to 
visit the displays. In February, L. S. 
Donaldson & Company, of Minneapolis car- 
ried on an interesting book week, with 
special exhibits and lectures. The first week 
in March, L. S. Ayres & Company, of Indian- 
apolis celebrated Hoosier Book Week on the 
occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the city, and the displays and 
talks were largely of the Hoosier writers. 
n the second week in March, Wanamaker’s 
of Philadelphia had a notable Book Week, 
with largely attended lectures and a great 
increase in the interest in books, and the fol- 
lowing week their New York store had a 


similar occasion. There can be no doubt 
that such features as these help to draw the 
public’s attention to books and stimulate 
reading. 

This year has been marked by the found- 
ing of another local group of booksellers: 
the St. Louis. Booksellers’ Association, and 
groups in other cities have kept up their 
activities. The New York League celebrated 
its twenty-fifth year of consecutive activity. 
The Women’s National Book Association 
held a notable series of lectures on books, 
from their conception in the author’s mind 
thru the various stages: reviewing, selection, 
manufacturing in all its departments, and 
finally their handling by the critic and book- 
seller. These courses have been taken down 
in shorthand and distributed to those mem- 
bers of the Association who were not present. 

In the field of training for booksellers, 
mention should be made of the successful 
year of the Philadelphia school under Miss 
Bessie Graham, who has a class of over 
twenty-five. The Secretary, representing 
the Association, sent to each graduate a let- 
ter welcoming her into the profession. R. H. 
Macy & Company, of New York have started 
a training class for the book department, 
and the Secretary was invited to make the 
opening address, which opening all of the 
members of the department attended. The 
St. Louis Training School for Librarians, 
connected with the St. Louis Public Library, 
did fine service for the book-trade by com- 
ing into the new Doubleday, Page store for 
the Christmas season. The students found 
the work extremely interesting. Several 
members of the library profession have en- 
tered into bookselling, and such additions 
are most heartily welcomed by all the book- 
trade. The Carnegie Library School, which 
specializes in children’s work, has made 
arrangements this past season to have its stu- 
dents gain experience in the book-shop. This 
familiarizes them with the book-trade side 
of distribution. 

During the past spring, Miss Bertha Ma- 
hony of The Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 
in Boston, has completed arrangements for 
the putting out this summer of a Caravan 
Bookshop in a carefully designed automo- 
bile, with experienced people as salesmen. 
This marks an interesting milestone of book- 
selling, one that the trade can look forward 
to with hopefulness. 

The Secretary has represented the book- 
trade at over twenty different conventions 
and conferences in thirteen different cities. 
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A’ large number of these were library con- Louisiana 

ferences, at which he was asked to speak on Maine 

some phase of book distribution, or the re- Maryland 

lation of the book-trade to the library. Li- Massachusetts 

brarians are keenly aware of the importance Michigan 

of bookstores in the communities they serve, Minnesota 

and the chances of co-operation are increased Mississippi 

by these friendly points of contact. Con- Missouri 

siderable correspondence about new book- New Hampshire 

stores has been carried on, and advice given New Jersey 

to those who contemplated entering into the New York 

business. More complete material should be North Carolina 

made ready, in order that better help could North Dakota 

be given. Several times when articles crit- Ohio 

ical or unduly disparaging of book-trade Oregon 

methods and conditions have appeared in Pennsylvania 

newspapers or weeklies, the Secretary has Rhode Island 

taken up the defense of the trade and had South Carolina 

replies promptly printed. Tennessee 
There has been a tendency toward a Texas 

healthy increase in the number of stores, of Vermont 

experiments with new shops, and an increas- Virginia 

ing regard for the possibilities of bookstores Washington 

among the department stores. The year West Virginia 

ahead should be one of real expansion. Wisconsin 
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SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP 

State No. of Members 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


New England 
Middle West 
South 

Middle Atlantic 
Far West 
New York 


PRESIDENT BUTLER: We will now hear the 
Treasurer’s report. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1919-1920 


Specs th “Teemecry, Bay BO, BORD 66s sien cc cocu dcsdcsweeenceecs $1758.10 
RECEIPTS 


243 Membership Dues @ $10 
45 : “ @ 
Interest on Liberty Bond 


Badges for 1919 Convention 

Advertising 1919 Convention 

Reporting 1919 Convention 

Printing Reports of Convention 

Expenses of Speakers to Convention 

Expenses of Officers to Convention 

Sundry Convention Expenses 

Printing, Postage and Sundry Expenses of Children’s Book Week.. 
Expenses, Organizing State Association 
Contribution to Training Fund Columbia University 
Refund on Membership Dues 
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American Fair Trade League 12 mos. @ $50 ............eeceeeeececs 600.00 
Miscellaneous Postage and Printing ................ccccecceees cael 69.99 
Miscellaneous Expenses of Secretary ..........ccccccccccccccccececs 70.28 
Postage, Printing and Sundry Expenses of Treasurer ................ 56.56 
OE MN os og oon enced se waeeesscesteaeepeveeeews 124.00 
NG ia i ES oo, is wie oe'es osiec ciivevicemsunaWedewebe 22.39 
I I COUNWOUIOON 65 60% 6 on'e'e ie cca’ cectn seach ewessteccees 84.48 

ee ne tise ec hdvsen speci kqads hheesebemees 1000.00 3315.20 

ee ee GU SAME BEGY 10, 19000 0... ccscdecscvecocescaceescs $1142.31 

a Ce TE a. cide cccdielee wise sdwecutinngee dues 1000.00 

eT SOONG CWOP WHINE) oo... e. ccavenccecccveceusesecuen 1000.00 

—>_—__—_d 

NS es clk anon, nin temas hai insite va we $3142.31 





It was duly moved, seconded and carried 
that the report be referred to the Auditing 
Committee. 


PRESIDENT Butter: It strikes me that Mr. - 


Herr has done a great deal of work in his 
effort to increase the membership of this 
Association, and we have never given him 
any expression of our appreciation. I think 
it would be an opportune time for this con- 
vention body to show its appreciation by ex- 
tending him a rising vote of thanks. (Body 
rose as one person.) 


Mr. Herr: [ thank you very much. 


Mr. MetcHer: I have a telegram to read 
which I think will be of some interest to 
you, it is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY II-20. 
CHARLES E, BUTLER, 
PRES. AMN. BOOKSELLERS. 
SORRY CANNOT BE WITH YOU BUT NEW DAUGH- 
TER RULES OTHERWISE. HEARTIEST GREETINGS. 
SIMON L. NYE, 


PRESIDENT BUTLER: We will now listen to 
the report of the Board of Trade presented 
by Mr. Arnold. 


Mr. Wo. H. Arnotp: Permit me to say 
just a word about that article of mine in the 
Atlantic Monthly of last August which a 
cheerful speaker here has termed “the acme 
of pessimism.” That article, for the most 
part, is a statement of facts, and apparently 
they are pertinent facts that will not down. 
It certainly is folly to blind ourselves to 
them. However, the blind are always cheer- 
ful. 

It is now my privilege to read to you the 
annual report of your Board of Trade. 
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WOMBNSB 
EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 

BOSTOR 


THE NEW “PARNASSUS” WAS SEVERAL TIMES REFERRED TO BY SPEAKERS 
IT IS TO MAKE ITS START FROM BOSTON ON JULY IST 
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THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE OF THE AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1919-1920 
By W. H. Arnold 


The distribution of books in this country 
during the past year has brought such in- 
creased gross receipts to the bookseller that 
the concern of your Board of Trade has been 
not so much to consider ways for increasing 
the volume of business as to consider whether 
that business shall be done on such a basis 
as will be profitable for the retailer and so 
encourage him to persist in his efforts. 
Whether the total number of books sold has 
been greater than in previous years it would 
be difficult to determine, for the increase in 
prices (especially marked in~ competitive 
lines) would of course increase the total re- 
ceipts from sales, even tho no more books 
were distributed. 

By far the most important subject dis- 
cussed at the convention of last May was the 
question of trade discounts, and the Board 


of Trade has given its attention chiefly to. 


this matter. 

Just before the convention, in response to 
this Association’s request to publishers in 
general, the Oxford University Press had an- 
nounced a very liberal rate of discount; the 
next announcement came at the convention 
thru the Board of Trade from FE, P. Dutton 
& Company. They had decided to apply the 
customary 25 rate to 5 copies. Soon after 
the convention, Little, Brown & Company an- 
nounced by advertisement in the PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY a new schedule of rates that fully 
met our request, and this was shortly fol- 
lowed by Houghton Mifflin & Co., who 
granted similar satisfactory rates. Up to the 
present time over thirty other publishers, 
while not meeting our request in full, have 
come part way by changing their schedules 
to a more liberal scale. 

Some publishers who did not adopt revised 
schedules for general application have made 
increased rates when the orders placed 
seemed to so warrant; a few others have 
stood pat on the narrow ground that in a 
busy book year retailers would buy as usual 
at the old rates. 


PresipeENT BuTLeR: We have not received 
that hearty support we should have received 
from the trade in general. It is not our fault, 
but we are still working on with full knowl- 
edge that sometime we will all wake up, and 
you will make suggestions to the Board of 
Trade instead of the Board of Trade making 
suggestions to you. 

The following members are appointed to 
the different committees: 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

M. G. Nusbaum, Chairman. 

H. V. Korner, 

Hulings C. Brown, 

George W. Jacobs, 

F. D. Lacy. 


At the Board meeting in the. fall, the 
opinion was unanimous that our most im- 
portant duty was to secure a general accept- 
ance of the original request. While the 
Board applauds those publishers who have 
taken any steps towards meeting the retail- 
ers’ needs, it believes that it is now up to 
this Association to press firmly for full 
recognition of these needs by each and every 
publisher. 


The Board is sure that when a remuner- 
ative basis for bookselling is secured, pub- 
lishers can count on an increasingly intelligent 
and successful co-operation in their activ- 
ities. Already as a result of better rates 
booksellers are making fresh efforts to ex- 
tend business, and the proprietors of large 
department stores who have heretofore been 
somewhat cynical as to the possibilities of 
profits from bookselling are now beginning 
to realize that after all the book business may 
show a margin on the right side of the ledger. 


The book-trade is really becoming opti- 
mistic, and we may indulge the hope that book- 
selling, even if divorced from stationery and 
wall-paper, may soon be able to stand on its 
own feet. 


Reports received last year from the Pacific 
Coast indicate that Mr. Cary’s mission 
brought relief to that region, and other re- 
ports show that the booksellers of the West- 
ern mountain cities, who are subject to 
freight rates almost as high as those to the 
coast, have obtained like concessions. 


Resolution number ten adopted by our Con- 
vention of 1919 calling for an investigation 
of the possibilities of an enlargement of our 
Association so as to secure “the active par- 
ticipation of publishers and jobbers. in the 
affairs of this body” has been discussed at 
length by the Board of Trade. The opinion 
of the Board is that such an amalgamation 
would be unwise. This matter will be 
brought to your attention at the executive 
meeting on Friday morning. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Vernor M. Schenck, Chairman. 
Ward Macauley, 

Louis A. Keating, 

E. L. Herr. 

Joseph W. Lippincott, 

J. W. Corrigan, 

John M. Lewin. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 
F. M. Braselman, Chairman. 
William M. Bains, 
L. M. Cross. 


_Mr. Scuenck: I want to call your atten- 
tion to the illness of one of our old members 
of the Board of Trade whom we have all 
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known for many years, and who has been 
endeared to us by his qualities of honesty, 
kind heartedness and genial wit, Dr. George 
V. Price of Harper Bros. I ask that a mes- 
sage be sent to him expressing our love and 
appreciation. 

Mr. Herr: I move, Mr. President, that we 
send a telegrath to Dr. Price with our hearti- 
est regard and very best wishes, also to Miss 
Morris at Spokane and to Mr. A. B. Fifield 
at New Haven. (Motion duly seconded, was 
put to the house and unanimously carried.) 

Mr. CuHarces C. SHOEMAKER: I would like 
to call attention to the fact that this con- 
vention is assuming an international aspect. 
We have a guest here from London (Miss 
Ethel Pook, of Harrod’s, and two from Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Buckley and Mr. George Symons, 
and from New Zealand, Mr. Walter Nash. 
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May I call attention to myself and to the 
various other distinguished persons in the 
room who wear this insignia (indicating the 
red badge of the Entertainment Committee). 
We have no keys to the city to give to you, 
and we have no passes for the door of the 
City Hall, but we will do everything we can 
to make your stay in Philadelphia agreeable. 
Some of you may want to take your checks to 
be cashed, some of you may want to borrow 
money. You may want to be directed to cer- 
tain places of interest, and for all things of 
that kind be assured that this committee is 
here and at your service, not only for food 
but for any of the courtesies which we may 
extend. 

Meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, TUESDAY, MAY 11 


Convention called to order with President 
Butler in chair. 

PRESIDENT BuTLER: I want to call your at- 
tention to the fine display of books which you 
will find over there on the subject of “Building 
Americanism Thru Books.” Those are books 
sent by publishers who have selected from their 


list books which they considered fitting to 
this subject. A printed list of those books 
will be ready to-morrow for those who want 
them. This list will be very valuable in 
framing your own needs when you get home 
and put out your efforts to build American- 
ism thru books. 





BOOKSELLER AND LIBRARIAN 
By John A. Lowe 


Advertisements say that substitutes are 
worthless. I will prove it to you. I ama 
substitute, for the man who should be here is 
the Secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Carl H. Milam. He could bring 
you a much more definite message from the 
librarians than I can. You have treated me, 
a librarian in the conclave of booksellers, so 
cordially that I recall that old story of the 
Quaker who kept an honest store in Phila- 
delphia. He had an unscrupulous clerk, and 
the day was before war prices struck the store. 
A woman came in and asked for a pair of 
gloves. The boy showed her some excellent 
gloves. They cost only a dollar and a half. 
That seems a long time ago, doesn’t it? She 
looked at the gloves and said, “Oh, I could 
not take those (this was in Philadelphia) 
because I have always worn gloves that cost 
four dollars. I never bought gloves that 
cost less than four dollars in my life.” 

The clerk thought an instant, took the 
gloves, and went down stairs with them. He 
put them in a new wrapping and into a box 
and when he came back he said, “Here, 
madam, is a pair of gloves you may have 
for four dollars.” And the story says she 
was so pleased with her purchase that she 
took the gloves and went her way. When 





the boy told the Quaker what he had done, 
the proprietor said, “Unless you can justify 
that action by the Word, you shall leave my 
employ.” 

The boy thought hard all day and as the 
store closed he told the Quaker he could 
justify his action. The Quaker asked him 
how, and he replied: “She was a stranger 
and I took her in.” 

As a member of the American Library 
Association you have made me quite at home 
and have beautifully taken me in. 

Back in the war days, if you will allow a 
word of ancient history now, they did not at 
first want books and libraries in military 
camps and naval stations. When the A. L. 
A. first went to camps they said there was no 
place for a library, and a few books and 
magazines to read and throw around would 
be the most that could ever be needed. I 
remember distinctly going to a Colonel to 
ask for a fatigue detail at the library. He 
was so furious at the presumption that a civ- 
ilian should ask this that he proceeded to 
express his personal ideas to me. 

“Tf I had my way,” he said, “I would kick 
the whole lot of you out of camp. I would 
begin with the Y. M. C. A. and the K. of C., 
put in the Red Cross, the Hostess House and 
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you librarians, and I’d put you in a bag and 
throw you all out. There is no place for 
any of you in a camp where fighters are 
being made.” 

But he was a great man, and he showed 
it by the fact that the night before his regi- 
ment left camp he came to the main camp 
library building and said, “I’ve changed my 
mind about what I told you six months ago. 
Because I know from my officers and men 
that your books have enabled them to study 
seriously and advance themselves rapidly in 
their profession as warriors; I believe there 
is a place for books and a library in a mil- 
itary camp. The recreational reading has 
helped keep up the morale, and that is valu- 
able too. I’ll use my influence at home and 
abroad to have a good collection of books 
in every camp where I am stationed.” 


Librarians learned many new lessons in 
the war service. One was how to cut red- 
tape. Another was what splendid librarians 
booksellers make. Your co-operation made 
the service possible, and the Association is 
on record in appreciation of it. You, the 
book salesmen, the bookmen and bookwomen 
of the country, rendered and still render a 
patriotic service. Upon you rests the duty 
of the upbuilding of American ideals. 

Because of the demonstration of value of 
books in camps, the Government has been 
so much impressed that it has taken over 
the army and navy service of the American 
Library Association, as well as the work in 
the camps and naval stations, and profession- 
ally trained librarians have been appointed 
to work with the staff officers of the Army 
and Navy in carrying on this work. 

The A. L. A. has been so encouraged by 
the response to its service that it is now go- 
ing forward on entirely new and enlarged 
plans ‘of service. The first work which the 
A. L. A. contemplates is a survey of library 
conditions thruout the country in order that 
we may know exactly where the material is 
lacking, where libraries are lacking, where 
books are not available in order that thru 
our association interest may be stimulated 
and libraries established. You know right 
well that there are many states in the Union 
that have no libraries. You also know states 
in the Union which are not well supplied 
with bookstores. Come, let us go into these 
together first. To make books valuable for 
everyone, man, woman or child in each com- 
munity, is our aim. What the American Li- 
brary Association proposes to do is not only 
to establish local libraries but to establish 
state library commissions in order that in- 
terests may be organized, built up and de- 
veloped. For men in industry and in busi- 
ness the Library Association plans to make 
books available so that every man in industry 
or business will find in print the particular 


thing which he needs for his business. That 


is one of the things which we learned at the 
camps, that we must have more vital, tech- 
nical, and educational literature, which will 
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supply the men for developing themselves 
along their particular jobs. Thruout the 
country there is a great interest in this, and 
the Association plans to stimulate it. still 
further; and the building up of business li- 
braries in business institutions, in business 
houses and the like will be a part of its work. 
The American Library Association will 
strengthen whatever machinery it can to help 
in the organization of libraries in business 
and industrial plants and in the selection of 
books. The plan is to keep a continuous 
campaign of propaganda and publicity be- 
fore men, women and children, to suggest 
the need of reading and the method of trans- 
mitting knowledge to them. 

The idea is to keep up the whole thing be- 
fore the eyes of the people, to anticipate the 
need of books for children and grown-ups, to 
have ready “books for everybody.” You 
know what happened in the days that are 
gone, with propaganda. The repeating of 
one word has made it have forever a fixed 
idea for you and me, “Lend,” “Help!” “Save,” 
and “Give.” Why should not we, both book- 
sellers and librarians, hold before the coun- 
try a peace message “Read”? By co-oper- 
ative advertising we may accomplish much. 

I would like to read a quotation from an 
article by J. George Fredericks, reprinted in 
the Review of Reviews, “The Book Store as 
a Vital Element of Community Life.”  In- 
cidentally [ hope you will all read the entire 
article which is in your possession. 

The new vision is growing among booksellers 
that they have a great business opportunity to 
meet a logical market by means of creative, alert 
effort. Only about four per cent. of American 
communities have public libraries, and yet not four 
per cent of the country’s population is in the habit 
of visiting a bookstore. This is the job which the 
live booksellers are setting themselves vigorously 
to work upon—to establish a service relationship 
between their stores and all elements of a com- 
munity, for a bookstore has a vital economical 
piece of merchandise to sell to everybody of what- 
ever age, sex, color or occupation or degree of 
wealth. The grimy mechanic’s apprentice, the pert 
stenographer, the limousined lady, the office boy, 
the farmer, even the blind, or the immigrant who 
can't speak English, are live, possible customers 
of the alert bookseller, and it is his business and 


privilege to seek them out and demonstrate their 
need for his services and wares. 


We find that very little has been done for 
hospitals, for penal institutions and other in- 
stitutions and the next step in the line of 
library development is to carry books into all 
of these places. Unlimited stories are avail- 
able, to bring out the value of books in 
prisons to help keep the morale where it be- 
longs. 

__Consider the Merchant Marines. I think 
if libraries are to be developed, I don’t know 
of anythine that will work to better advan- 
tage than to give books to our men going 
to sea. With books always available to them 
they cannot then be deprived of the advan- 
tage which their other brothers have of night 
schools and of the arrangements enjoyed by 
those who live on the land. If our small 
libraries which go on a Merchant Marine 
ship are to continue to be of value we have 
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got to follow this up and develop this serv- 
ice further. 

There are several hundred thousand blind 
in America, yet only a few titles are pub- 
lished in the braille type. The American 
Library Association is giving itself the task 
of helping to bring out more books and titles 
for the blind in order that the sweetness and 
light may be brought to our unfortunate 
friends. 

In connection with the foreign speaking 
citizen I wish to commend to some daring 
publisher a manual of letter writing for the 
new citizen. In camps we had many calls 
for such a book. Our solution for each in- 
dividual case was to talk with the soldier 
about his day’s work and the general mes- 
sages he would like to send to his friends, 
and as we talked I took down his ideas on 
the typewriter in a letter form. Then with 
infinite pains the men copied the letters in 
their own handwriting because to their artis- 
tic minds typewritten pages are not satisfac- 
tory. Many of them can read print and can 
copy it into script but many of that number 
do not understand how to put script letters 
together to make a word without a guide 
before them. 


Consider the Coast Guards and Light 
House men who are providing us with safety 
for our commerce. They do not have a 
great quantity of books, altho the A. L. A. 
has been able to do something for them. 
I believe that they should have books that 
they may improve their minds during the 
long hours of watching, and they should have 
books for whatever pleasure they can bring. 
When I say our duty is to give books to 
bring pleasure, I say it in the spirit with 
which Stevenson said, “My duty toward my 
neighbor is not to make him duty, but it is, 
if perhaps, I may make him happy.” 

For the discharged soldiers, sailors and 
marines, the A. L. A. must still continue the 
libraries unless we are to lose the result of 
the work begun. Unlimited stories abound 
of men who have learned for the first time to 
read in camp, and many of these men are 
now looking forward to purchasing books 
and building their own home libraries. We 
feel that unless we shall have helped in the 
formation of the reading habit, we shall have 
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missed in our ideal, and that is where the 
librarian needs so much the bookseller, to 
help foster among the entire nation a more 
serious reading habit and the love of books. 
If you feel discouraged and your work 
seems in vain, simply because you deal in 


books, read another paragraph from Mr. 
Frederick’s article: 
It can easily, then, be seen that a dealer in 


books is a dealer in the most precious things a 
community lives by, for books are not paper and 
print, but oytlook on life, stimulation, ethics and 
religion, nature study, practical efficiency, profit, 
vision, pleasure reform, government, patriotism. 

And those are the things which you are 
dealing in and we want you to help us to do 
this thing because the library cannot exist 
without the bookseller and the publisher. 
We need libraries in every village and town 
in the United States, not only in the old 
communities where there are libraries but in 
the whole United States of America, and we 
need bookstores in every one of them in 
order that men and women and children who 
have learned to read may learn to build up 
their own home libraries intelligently and 
sympathetically, and have the opportunity to 
buy wisely. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT BuTLeR: We have enjoyed Mr. 
Lowe’s remarks very much and wish to thank 
him for all that he has said. 


Mr. MeEtcHer: The President is very gen- 
erous, he keeps all the burdensome duties and 
gives to the secretary a share of the pleas- 
ures. May I call your attention to the increased 
benefits we are receiving in the “book pages” 
thruout the country. I was much interested 
recently to see that when that most sprightly 
of book editors, Mr. Sell, left Chicago for New 
York the Daily News gave his work to one 
of the best special writers on their staff, Mr. 
Harry Hanson. When the Philadelphia 
North American decided to give Philadelphia 
an aggressive book page, they obtained Mr. 
Sidney Williams, author and critic of repute, 
to edit it. And now we are very fortunate 
today in having with us Professor Canby, 
Yale College, who has taken a year’s leave 
from his important position in the English 
Department to take charge, with William 
(Rose Benét, of the book pages of the New 
York Evening Post. 


THE PROBLEM OF REVIEWING 
By Professor Henry Seidel Canby 


I think that much more than the last speak- 
er I should apologize for being here; because 
I am here not even as a substitute. But first 
of all I want to tell you a little story before 
I talk on the subject on which I have been 
asked to talk. About two years ago I was 
in France. I happened to be out very early 
one morning, and there were a lot of men 
and among them there was one from my own 
vicinity, New Haven. The men were not in 





very good humor for the place was very 
smelly with dead Germans, but they were not 
so much concerned because of that smell as 
because of the mess and other conditions. 
I happened to have a little different uniform, 
and this young chap from my home place had 
been expressing his opinion of the universe 
in general and that lower place in particular 
when, looking up, he spied me and said, 
“What are you anyway, in this blankty-blank 
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hole?” I replied, “I am a Professor of Eng- 
lish.’ “My Gawd,” he said. [Laughter.] 


Now, | hope that that ejaculation will not 
be made kere this morning, because after all 
a teacher of English is a very direct relation 
to the booktrade. 

Our business is to sell the love of books, to 
inspire in the minds of others the love of 
books and the need of books, and it is your 
business to sell the books themselves. You 
may all know that when Professor Thomas 
Lounsbury was in Yale there were no books 
for the students to read; there were no his- 
tories such as we have to-day for everyone 
to read, the book used there was a history of 
England which had been prepared for the 
students of the University of Petersburg. 
All the books and histories there were, were 
for the use of the teachers. Professor 
Lounsbury was the first to introduce into the 
University the reading of books by the stu- 
dents themselves as a part of the curriculum 
of the University. But our interest in, and 
love of, books does not and cannot cease with 
it, it must be extended to the love of books 
in adults. A habit is formed in college and 
that habit follows us. 

My own interest in the reviewing of books 


is quite old. As associate editor of the 
Yale Review I am called upon to know 
books. It is difficult to review in this Quar- 


terly, for sometimes the review is not printed 


until three months after the book comes 
out. You can’t review books properly that 
way. They ought to be reviewed as they 
come. That is the way books to-day have 


to be reviewed, and that is the reason I am 
so interested in the problem. I am taking a 
year’s leave of absence in the hope that this 
weekly medium may offer a fertile field in 
that direction. 

I have thought a great deal about the prob- 
lem of American reviewing in the last few 
months. I think that the chief trouble is that 
the American review is either a_ secretion 
or a by-product. I will make an exception to 
that broad statement soon, but in general 
what I mean by this is that the secretion is 
done by an expert or professor who writes 
a thoro review of, say, about four thousand 
words and places it in some technical maga- 
zine that nobody ever hears of and nobody 
ever sees, or reads if they do see. 

Reviewing for the general reader is a by- 
product of busy writers. Somebody is going 
to Atlantic City over Sunday and takes from 
the editor a book or two in order to help 
cover expenses or to pay for a new pair of 
shoes. Reviews of this sort are paid for at 
a low rate per week and naturally the review 
will be reasonably long in order to bring 
in reasonable compensation. The publishers 
have been very kind, as they have put a few 
helpful remarks on the wrapper. Then the 


critic adds four or five lines of extremely good 
criticism done by the best literary editors, for 
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our critics are as good as any other critics. 

Perhaps I am talking a little in the ex- 
treme, but I am trying to draw a picture. It 
may seem to you like too dark a picture. My 
own opinion, however, is that nine-tenths of 
the reviewing is a by-product, a cursory re- 
view done by people with their left hand 
whose right hand is busy with something else. 
One must except “colyum” criticism, and the 
criticism done by the best literary editors, for 
those men, by the very tenure of, their job, 
must write interesting reviews that the public 
will read. 

Now, what’s to be done about it? I don’ 
believe that the problem can be taken up 
and talked about by people like yourselves 
who love books without something coming oi 
it. If the critics can be made to take re- 
viewing seriously, the readers will take it 
seriously also. After all, the readers, I should 
say, want, first of all, to be interested in wha‘ 
to read and in the second place they want 
critical notice. I don’t think they want a 
criticism of a thousand words. I should say 
two hundred was better by far. Publishers 
and booksellers want authoritative reviewing 
which will guide them in the choice of books. 
All of us want to know what a book is and 
whether we want to read it or not read it. 
I have had the temerity to prepare an out- 
line for a critical journal where we shall en- 
deavor to do these things, and I wish to read 
you a few excerpts from it and then leave : 
to you for your own judgment. 

“Such a review must be dignified; must be 
competent; must become authoritative. Its 
writing must have enough distinction to be 
worthy of the books it chooses for extensive 
reviews. It should be varied; and, by keep- 
ing due proportion in its space allotments, 
may be comprehensive. It should be as in- 
formative as the editors can make it; occa- 
sionally witty and frequently amusing. \W<« 
should praise often, damn occasionally, and 
neither puff nor sneer.” 

Furthermore, I think one of the great serv- 
ices that critics might render your profession 
is to supply a sort of guide where readers or 
publishers may find in two or three lines or 
two or three paragraphs the very gist of 
criticism by the best man that could be had 
by the best houses. I understand that in the 
French journals men of the loftiest reputa- 
tion in France seem to be glad to write re- 
views in which they summarize or, rather 
where they finally criticize, books of high im 
portance. This is an outline of a review, and 
if you, the Booksellers, and we of the Uni- 
versities, whose businesses it is to sell and 
love books, will back up the critics and ed- 
itors I am not pessimistic about the future of 
the book business in the United States. I! 
thank you. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT BuTLeR: The next on the pro- 
gram is an address by Mr. Peter Roberts. 
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The question of Building Americanism 
Thru Books is one which has great interest 
for me. I have been at this job for the past 
thirteen years, and I have tried to build 
Americanism thru men but I don’t know 
whether I can interest you on the question 
of building Americanism thru books. 

The group of men I have in mind first (and 
when I say “men” I mean those men or 
women in whom we wish to instil our “Amer- 
icanism”) are the native born. ‘The native 
born Almerican may be classified in three 
groups. The native born of native parentage; 
that makes up about fifty per cent of the 
population of twenty-one years and over; the 
native born of foreign parentage, that makes 
up about seventeen per cent of the popula- 
tion of twenty-one years and over; and the 
last group is the negro who makes up about 
ten per cent. Now those three groups make 
up about sixty-five to seventy per cent of the 
population of persons over twenty-one. 

These groups may again be divided into two 
groups according to their qualities. You have 
the illiterate and the literate, and one of the 
great tasks before us in the way of Amer- 
icanization is to teach that class of illiterate 
to read and write. You know, and I know 
the definition given of Americanization in 
Washington. It includes that illiterate group 
as well as the foregn born and foreign speak- 
ing. 

Among the native born of native parents 
you have more than two million people who 
cannot read or write, or possibly two and a 
half million. Among the colored people, a 
third of the population cannot read and write. 
Those who are descended from the foreign 
born, I am glad to say, have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities in America and 
they only present a little more than one-third 
illiteracy. The fact that some men are il- 
literate does not prove that they are inferior 
as far as quality of mind is concerned. There 
has been a lack of opportunity. 

Of the native born of native parents, we 
have the boys of the mountains of the South; 
but they gave a good account of themselves 
in the Civil War. The boys there in the 
Cumberland mountains and down on those 
hills, stood like a granite wall for the Stars 
and Stripes and in defense of the Union. 
They are of good stock and good ability tho 
they are hard to get at. I tried to teach some 
of them English—that is, to read and write. 
You have to go about it in a very diplomatic 
way. But this is the problem—before you 
give books to these people you must teach 
them to read and write. And the colored 
problem is a still greater one. 

We will now leave that group and go to 
the group that I call the literate and adult 
native American. You know we have 57 
varieties forever coming into the United 


States, and they have been coming for a long 
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time. I remember Dooley said that the only 
difference among us in the United States is 
that we didn’t all catch the first ship. We 
are all immigrants only we are in series. | 
remember once in Omaha I discussed the 
question of Americanization and told them 
that they were all immigrants, and after me 
came John Jones, a full-blooded Indian, and 
said in his opening remarks, “I welcome you 
to my country.” He was the only man in the 
audience or, rather in the place, who was 
entitled to claim the full title of A'merican. 

Our president when in Europe said that the 
hope of the world was America. I say the 
hope of America is the alien born. That’s 
the man that’s going to save it. First of all 
he must become saturated by what American- 
ism is. Do you remember what Ibsen did 
with his son? Ibsen had a son, and what did 
he do with his boy? He sent him to Russia 
in order that he might know what freedom 
was. Russia was then under the Czar, an 
imperialistic government. Now there are a 
number of boys raised in the United States, 
and they are drifting a long way from de- 
mocracy and from democratic tendencies. 
There are millions of fathers here in these 
United States, and some of them are in the 
city of Philadelphia where the constitution 
was born, and they_have sons who are not 
democratic, who are now drifting away from 
the democratic ways. I don’t consider them 
Americans. 

I have seen Bulgarians coming into Ellis 
Island show more enthusiasm for America 
than scores of men and women I have seen 
in New England with eight generations of 
New England forefathers. Just as sure as 
we forget the fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy it is useless for us to cry on the 
street corners or in the market places or from 
the house tops to Americanize the foreigner, 
because he understands that we don’t under- 
stand what we are talking about. 

There are in this America of ours and in 
American enterprises, men of imperialistic 
tendencies, and things have been done in the 
United States, have been done in the last 
few years, which are confusing our men and 
our women. I want you to see the connection 
between this and the book question. Get the 
books that deal with the question of Amer- 
icanism and of Almerican institutions and 
publish them and hand them to the native 
born of native parentage. 

Now, we will go back again to the second 
group of people, the native born of foreign 
parentage. They need saturating in American 
history. There are a large number of men 
in the United States who don’t know anything 
about it. There are 146 odd years of our 
history, and those are years of evolution in 
American democracy, and an American, 
native born, can contribute his part only when 
he knows what American history is and can 
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guide that other brother and sister who is 
anxious to know about America and wants to 
know something about the history of that 
country into which he or she has come. That 
is the part we ought to play. That is the 
question of real Americanization here to-day. 

There are a large number of people who be- 
lieve that there is no God and that there is no 
need of any God and who want to tear down 
our colleges and our churches and destroy 
our institutions. No one who does not know 
American history can realize how the progress 
of the nation has been evolved. I am stand- 
ing here in Philadelphia where the constitu- 
tion was made. You who are familiar with 
American history know and remember what 
Benjamin Franklin said after wrestling for 
days and days over the questions that came 
up in the framing of this constitution with- 
out reaching satisfactory conclusions. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, hoary with old age, rose to 
his feet and said: “We have labored in vain 
and now let us get on our knees and ask for 
Divine guidance, for the longer I live the 
more I am convinced that there is a hand 
greater than man’s to lead us on.” And at the 
suggestion of that man they prayed for the 
guidance of God, and after they got up from 
their knees it was a different convention, and 
they made progress, and they produced the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
good citizenship of that man yet lives in the 
affairs of men. 

When we have in Madison Square, New 
York, or any other square, men who talk on 
soap boxes and say to tear down the altars 
of our fathers, that is not Americanism. I 
have heard men on soap boxes say that they 
could run the nation just as well and better 
than it is being run and as it has been run. 
Of course they could—to the gutter. That’s 
exactly where they would run it. 

Take men in large industrial systems. Who 
are they? They are the men who have studied 
economics thoroly. They know exactly what 
it means to go thru the painful effort of 
progress. Man has gone forward rising 
higher and higher until to-day they find the 
organizations and systems which have been 
produced. 

Ladies and gentlemen, sell books on the 
subject of economic principles and let the 
men and women of the world study economics 
and economic principles and problems and in 
that way we will get results, rather than by 
anarchy, 

What else should the native born of native 
parents do in this creation of Americanism? 
Show sympathy with the foreign born. Do 
you know, I don’t believe there is a country 
under the sun which has greater race prejudice 
than America. That is accounted for by the 
57 varieties, and it has also come into this 
United States because of the negro question. 
But let me tell you that the negro is formed 
in God’s image, and no man can blot out that 
mark, Then there are the Turks and the 
Hebrews and the Syrians. They come here 
poor and look forward to America as the 
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place to learn of liberty. Everyone be- 
lieves in the principles of democracy, who 
believes in the future of America. I want 
every one of them to stand with me for the 
absorption of foreign-speaking brothers and 
sisters into the body politic. We can do it. 
It is the future of America. 

We are talking about a League of Nations 
tho they are doing nothing in Washington for 
that League of Nations. Are we out of the 
War Zone entirely? No, my friends. I feel 
that we have not come yet to the millenium of 
no wars. What is America going to do? 
Let’s take these men who come to us here 
and let us use them to the greatest possible 
advantage that the American of tomorrow 
may be a greater man than the American of 
to-day. And when the day comes when 
America must stand for humanity and for 
democracy and for human rights and for 
human justice I believe that America will 
lead. That’s the thing she can do in this 
world; that’s the thing she can do for 
Americanization. 

PRESIDENT Butter: Ladies and gentlemen 
there is a great deal of good in that magni- 
ficent speech for us to take to our hearts and 
to work out, even in a small way. 


Henry S. Hutchinson Discusses the Influ- 
ence of Good American Books. 


Mr. Henry S. Hutcuinson: Mr. President 
I don’t think there is any need to discuss the 
remarks of the last speaker. He has covered 
the subject so thoroly that there seems to be 
no need, but I would like to say a few words 
regarding another subject while I am here 
on my feet. Just a few years ago in con- 
vention we used to talk about books having 
their wonderful influence, and we took a great 
deal of pains not to get those books out where 
there was an undesirable influence. It seems 
to me that there is just as great an influence 
coming from good books as there is from evil 
books, and the last few years I have been 
trying to sell that class of book. I tried espe- 
cially last fall to sell good books for children. 
Two years ago I began to think how many 
hundreds of volumes I had been selling which 
I should not have sold, and from that day I 
have taken pains to see what kind of juve- 
niles we sell. 

Recently, too, we have been trying to do a 
little something towards getting the corpor- 
ations interested in what kind of books their 
employees should read and do read. I have a 
young partner who suggested the idea that 
we send out to the corporations a list of books 
covering the textile industry. I told him to 
go ahead but said there was just one cor- 
poration I did not expect to hear from, and 
I am going to tell you that that corporation 
last week ordered the whole list of books. 
That’s what we are trying to do and trying 
at the same time to keep track of them. 

The American Library Association is help- 
ing along that line, and I believe with Mr. 
[Roberts that if we will go in and sell these 
people who want a book for foreigners to 
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BUILDING AMERICANIZATION THRU BOOKS 
By Peter Roberts, of the International Y. M. C. A. 


The question of Building Americanism 
Thru Books is one which has great interest 
for me. I have been at this job for the past 
thirteen years, and I have tried to build 
Americanism thru men but I don’t know 
whether I can interest you on the question 
of building Americanism thru books. 

The group of men I have in mind first (and 
when I say “men” I mean those men or 
women in whom we wish to instil our “Amer- 
icanism”) are the native born. ‘The native 
born Almerican may be classified in three 
groups. The native born of native parentage; 
that makes up about fifty per cent of the 
population of twenty-one years and over; the 
native born of foreign parentage, that makes 
up about seventeen per cent of the popula- 
tion of twenty-one years and over; and the 
last group is the negro who makes up about 
ten per cent. Now those three groups make 
up about sixty-five to seventy per cent of the 
population of persons over twenty-one. 

These groups may again be divided into two 
groups according to their qualities. You have 
the illiterate and the literate, and one of the 
great tasks before us in the way of Amer- 
icanization is to teach that class of illiterate 
to read and write. You know, and I know 
the definition given of Americanization in 
Washington. It includes that illiterate group 
as well as the foregn born and foreign speak- 
ing. 

Among the native born of native parents 
you have more than two million people who 
cannot read or write, or possibly two and a 
half million. Among the colored people, a 
third of the population cannot read and write. 
Those who are descended from the foreign 
born, I am glad to say, have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities in America and 
they only present a little more than one-third 
illiteracy. The fact that some men are il- 
literate does not prove that they are inferior 
as far as quality of mind is concerned. There 
has been a lack of opportunity. 

Of the native born of native parents, we 
have the boys of the mountains of the South; 
but they gave a good account of themselves 
in the Civil War. The boys there in the 
Cumberland mountains and down on those 
hills, stood like a granite wall for the Stars 
and Stripes and in defense of the Union. 
They are of good stock and good ability tho 
they are hard to get at. I tried to teach some 
of them English—that is, to read and write. 
You have to go about it in a very diplomatic 
way. But this is the problem—before you 
give books to these people you must teach 
them to read and write. And the colored 
problem is a still greater one. 

We will now leave that group and go to 
the group that I call the literate and adult 
native American. You know we have 57 
varieties forever coming into the United 
States, and they have been coming for a long 


time. I remember Dooley said that the only 
difference among us in the United States js 
that we didn’t all catch the first ship. We 
are all immigrants only we are in series. | 
remember once in Omaha I discussed the 
question of Americanization and told them 
that they were all immigrants, and after me 
came John Jones, a full-blooded Indian, and 
said in his opening remarks, “I welcome you 
to my country.” He was the only man in the 
audience or, rather in the place, who was 
entitled to claim the full title of A'merican. 

Our president when in Europe said that the 
hope of the world was America. I say the 
hope of America is the alien born. That’s 
the man that’s going to save it. First of all 
he must become saturated by what American- 
ism is. Do you remember what Ibsen did 
with his son? Ibsen had a son, and what did 
he do with his boy? He sent him to Russia 
in order that he might know what freedom 
was. Russia was then under the Czar, an 
imperialistic government. Now there are a 
number of boys raised in the United States, 
and they are drifting a long way from de- 
mocracy and from democratic tendencies. 
There are millions of fathers here in these 
United States, and some of them are in the 
city of Philadelphia where the constitution 
was born, and they_have sons who are not 
democratic, who are now drifting away from 
the democratic ways. I don’t consider them 
Americans. 

I have seen Bulgarians coming into Ellis 
Island show more enthusiasm for America 
than scores of men and women I have seen 
in New England with eight generations 0! 
New England forefathers. Just as sure as 
we forget the fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy it is useless for us to cry on the 
street corners or in the market places or from 
the house tops to Americanize the foreigner, 
because he understands that we don’t under- 
stand what we are talking about. 

There are in this America of ours and in 
American enterprises, men of imperialistic 
tendencies, and things have been done in the 
United States, have been done in the last 
few years, which are confusing our men and 
our women. I want you to see the connection 
between this and the book question. Get the 
books that deal with the question of Amer- 
icanism and of Almerican institutions and 
publish them and hand them to the native 
born of native parentage. 

Now, we will go back again to the second 
group of people, the native born of foreign 
parentage. They need saturating in American 
history. There are a large number of men 
in the United States who don’t know anything 
about it. There are 146 odd years of our 
history, and those are years of evolution in 
American democracy, and an American, 
native born, can contribute his part only when 
he knows what American history is and can 
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guide that other brother and sister who is 
anxious to know about America and wants to 
know something about the history of that 
country into which he or she has come. That 
is the part we ought to play. That is the 
question of real Americanization here to-day. 

There are a large number of people who be- 
lieve that there is no God and that there is no 
need of any God and who want to tear down 
our colleges and our churches and destroy 
our institutions. No one who does not know 
American history can realize how the progress 
of the nation has been evolved. I am stand- 
ing here in Philadelphia where the constitu- 
tion was made. You who are familiar with 
American history know and remember what 
Benjamin Franklin said after wrestling for 
days and days over the questions that came 
up in the framing of this constitution with- 
out reaching satisfactory conclusions. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, hoary with old age, rose to 
his feet and said: “We have labored in vain 
and now let us get on our knees and ask for 
Divine guidance, for the longer I live the 
more I am convinced that there is a hand 
greater than man’s to lead us on.” And at the 
suggestion of that man they prayed for the 
guidance of God, and after they got up from 
their knees it was a different convention, and 
they made progress, and they produced the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
good citizenship of that man yet lives in the 
affairs of men. : 

When we have in Madison Square, New 
York, or any other square, men who talk on 
soap boxes and say to tear down the altars 
of our fathers, that is not Americanism. I 
have heard men on soap boxes say that they 
could run the nation just as well and better 
than it is being run and as it has been run. 
Of course they could—to the gutter. That’s 
exactly where they would run it. 

Take men in large industrial systems. Who 
are they? They are the men who have studied 
economics thoroly. They know exactly what 
it means to go thru the painful effort of 
progress. Man has gone forward rising 
higher and higher until to-day they find the 
organizations and systems which have been 
produced. 

Ladies and gentlemen, sell books on the 
subject of economic principles and let the 
men and women of the world study economics 
and economic principles and problems and in 
that way we will get results, rather than by 
anarchy. 

What else should the native born of native 
parents do in this creation of Americanism? 
Show sympathy with the foreign born. Do 
you know, I don’t believe there is a country 
under the sun which has greater race prejudice 
than America. That is accounted for by the 
57 varieties, and it has also come into this 
United States because of the negro question. 
But let me tell you that the negro is formed 
in God’s image, and no man can blot out that 
mark, Then there are the Turks and the 
Hebrews and the Syrians. They come here 
poor and look forward to America as the 
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place to learn of liberty. Everyone be- 
lieves in the principles of democracy, who 
believes in tke future of America. I want 
every one of them to stand with me for the 
absorption of foreign-speaking brothers and 
sisters into the body politic. We can do it. 
It is the future of America. 

We are talking about a League of Nations 
tho they are doing nothing in Washington for 
that League of Nations. Are we out of the 
War Zone entirely? No, my friends. I feel 
that we have not come yet to the millenium of 
no wars. What is America going to do? 
Let’s take these men who come to us here 
and let us use them to the greatest possible 
advantage that the American of tomorrow 
may be a greater man than the American of 
to-day. And when the day comes when 
America must stand for humanity and for 
democracy and for human rights and for 
human justice I believe that America will 
lead. That’s the thing she can do in this 
world; that’s the thing she can do for 
Americanization. 

PRESIDENT Butter: Ladies and gentlemen 
there is a great deal of good in that magni- 
ficent speech for us to take to our hearts and 
to work out, even in a small way. 


Henry S. Hutchinson Discusses the Influ- 
ence of Good American Books. 


Mr. Henry S. Hutcuinson: Mr. President 
I don’t think there is any need to discuss the 
remarks of the last speaker. He has covered 
the subject so thoroly that there seems to be 
no need, but I would like to say a few words 
regarding another subject while I am here 
on my feet. Just a few years ago in con- 
vention we used to talk about books having 
their wonderful influence, and we took a great 
deal of pains not to get those books out where 
there was an undesirable influence. It seems 
to me that there is just as great an influence 
coming from good books as there is from evil 
books, and the last few years I have been 
trying to sell that class of book. I tried espe- 
cially last fall to sell good books for children. 
Two years ago I began to think how many 
hundreds of volumes I had been selling which 
I should not have sold, and from that day I 
have taken pains to see what kind of juve- 
niles we sell. 

Recently, too, we have been trying to do a 
little something towards getting the corpor- 
ations interested in what kind of books their 
employees should read and do read. I have a 
young partner who suggested the idea that 
we send out to the corporations a list of books 
covering the textile industry. I told him to 
go ahead but said there was just one cor- 
poration I did not expect to hear from, and 
I am going to tell you that that corporation 
last week ordered the whole list of books. 
That’s what we are trying to do and trying 
at the same time to keep track of them. 

The American Library Association is help- 
ing along that line, and I believe with Mr. 
[Roberts that if we will go in and sell these 
people who want a book for foreigners to 
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learn English we can follow up and sell a 
history of the United States, and a history of 
the United States with the story of the lives 
of some of our great Americans. Just as I 
had this in my mind and was trying to work 
it out, I received a circular letter and I would 
like to take the privilege of reading it. Many 
of you may have received the same letter. 
This ietter came from Houghton Mifflin & 
Company and is headed: “Our Contribution 
to Americanism.” (Mr. Hutchinson then read 
the trade letter of Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
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announcing their co-operation with Grosset & 
Dunlap in publishing a dollar edition oj 
Thayer’s “Roosevelt.” ) 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Houghton Miff- 
lin & Co. and Grosset & Dunlap we can pre- 
sent to every member a copy of William Ros- 
coe Thayer’s “Life of Theodore Roosevelt.” 

PRESIDENT BUTLER: We will now listen to 
a talk on “Building Americanism in the 
Hearts of Boys and Girls Thru Books,” }) 
Mrs. Eva March Tappan. I take great pleas- 
ure in introducing Mrs. Tappan. 


ON BUILDING AMERICANISM IN THE HEARTS OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
THRU BOOKS 


By Eva March Tappan 


| have wondered sometimes if there would 
not be some few compensations in living un- 
der a king. I'd choose a benevolent, rather 
despotic individual, not too brilliant of in- 
tellect; bright enough to understand how the 
apple goes into the dumpling, but not so 
crafty as to be always getting the better of 
his people; a king who would move along 
peacefully in the well-worn ruts, and whose 
subjects would not lie awake nights in fear 
of what he might do next. It would be rest- 


ful to have for frontispiece of everything a 
nicely ermined, forordained figure sitting ex- 
actly in the middle of a throne, always ready 


to smile upon foreign ambassadors and make 
speeches at the opening of hospitals, or else 
delegate for the business some convenient and 
unquestioned heir-apparent. 

Under a king, one would not have to do 
quite so much thinking, for so many ques- 
tions would be settled in advance. There 
would be a precedent for everything, and 
there would be no discussion about whose 
head should be put on the next coins. Of 
course, even he best-behaved sovereign holds 
office for only one term, and he has no pos- 
sibility of re-election; but, save in the time 
of world wars, he has, if his digestion is 
good, and his blood pressure not too high, a 
good chance of a fairly long reign. In a king- 
dom, matters would be much simplified. Every- 
one would know for whom to shout and to 
whom to be loyal. Parties might come and 
parties might go, but the kingship would go on 
forever uniess something happened. 

Now a republic is not exactly a _ restful 
abode. We never have time to get used to 
anything. We can never take anything as a 
matter of course, and we always express our 
sentiments. If we do not like the idea of 
killing off the Indians and the buffaloes and 
then putting them sentimentally on five-cent 
pieces, it might be sorely grieved. In a 
republic there are no precedents. Everything 
changes. Nothing is settled. Everything is 
new. “New occasions teach new duties,” and 
we must be always on the qui vive. Demo- 
cracy is always an experiment, and every gen- 
eration finds it as much of an experiment as 
if it had never been tried before. 


In a republic each generation has its own 
special problem, sometimes with two unknown 
quantities and only one equation. Think of 
the line of governmental problems in the 
history of our own republic since the days 
of 1776? Could we form a real union, or only 
a collection of mutually jealous states? How 
much power should be granted—grudgingly— 
to the central government? Should slavery be 
permitted to exist on American soil? Could 
civil service be reformed? Should everyone 
who wished to enter at Castle Garden be al- 
lowed to come, or should a line be drawn be- 
tween those whose presence would injure the 
country and those who would become de- 
sireable citizens? We have solved these prob- 
lems; some of them well, some not well. 


No one of them is more important than the 


one now before us, that of building American- 
ism in the hearts of boys and girls in order 
to prepare them for their problems. 


Americanism means living up to our rights 
and duties. We have a right to life, but it 
must be a life of service; to liberty, but it 
must not interfere with the liberty of others; 
to the pursuit of happiness, but it must be the 
happiness of our neighbors as well as of our- 
selves. Americanism is love of our country 
and pride in what she has been, what she is, 
and what she is to be; but pride without the 
willingness to serve is not patriotism, it is 
selfishness and hysteria. Americanism is not 
mere sentimentality; it is not a fad; it is an 
absolute necessity if this country is to main- 
tain her place of honor in the world. One 
can wave a flag and sing the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” every morning before breakfast, and 
yet be an exceedingly poor specimen of an 
American. It is a good thing to cheer for 
the “Red, White and Blue,” but it is better 
to realize that each one has his own little 
corner of the flag to keep pure and clean. 


Americanism stands for fair play, the square 
deal, a keen sense of honor, and a _ pure 
simple home life: It believes in work and 
despises the loafer. It is good natured, and 
enjoys a laugh at something—not at some- 
body. Americanism respects property, obeys 
the laws, is ready to help in team work, re- 
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alizes that “ a man’s man for a’ that.” 
Americanism is b:oad enough to comprehend 
that, however much we may have to give to 
an immigrant, he may also have something to 
give us; that to despise an immigrant, to call 
him a Dago, for instance, does not help to 
make him into a good citizen; but that it 
does help both him and us if we realize, 
humbly, that he is perhaps far beyond us in 
a heritage of love of beauty and symmetry, 
which even a cubist might see to be worthy 
of envy, On the other hand, all the naturali- 
zation papers in Washington will not make 
him into an American unless he has adopted 
American ideals. If the native American 
has them not, so much the worse for him 
—and for us all. 

People who do not know Americans call 
us merely a money-getting folk; but we give 
liberally to schools and art museums, and 
charities. We are charged with being ab- 
sorbed in our own busisess affairs; but mil- 
lions of those dollars for which we are ac- 
cused of scrambling we gladly send across 
ocean and continent to save the lives of peo- 
ples whom we shall never see. We respect 
ability, talent, genius. We reverence the names 
of our greatest writers; and even the man who 
does not know their writings will put the vol- 
umes on his library shelves. Fashion? Yes; 
but that there is such a fashion indicates a 
praiseworthy ideal. 


Can American ideals be preserved? The 
land will remain—for a few geological peri- 
ods at any rate, but will the ideals remain? 
Our beloved republic never prepares. The 
sun shines and the flowers bloom, and we feel 
ourselves ready for anything; but to pre- 
serve and cultivate ideal Americanism is go- 
ing to be the most strenuous of all the strug- 
gles in our history, and if we are to win, 
preparation must be made. Do all that we 
can, the crisis of the struggle will lie in 
the hands of the boys and girls. Our best 
work is to see that they are well armed for 
the fray, to form in them a habit and convic- 
tion of Americanism, to develop and strength- 
en the child’s natural instinct for partisanship 
into a steady and well founded principle of 
patriotism. 

Much is being done in the schools and libra- 
ries. The influence of a teacher, of a librarian 
of a popular boy or girl counts immensely. 
Salutes to the flag, the explanation and cele- 
bration of patriotic holidays, is work in the 
right direction. Public story-telling is becom- 
ing a power in the land. The Boy Scouts are 
the chivalry of America. They stand for 
courage, initiative, independence, loyalty, 
kindness, and helpfulness. To do one good 
turn a day is perhaps no more than most boys 
do—if they think of it; but to have it in mind 
that it is a part of their daily business to be 
on the lookout for a chance to do a good turn, 
is a whole education in habits of kindness and 
thoughtfulness; and 120,000,000 good turns a 
day would not be a poor record for even a 
whole country. Home influence and training 
would of course be an ideal teaching; but not 
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every child, even of American birth, has a 
home which stands for Americanism. 

Without being praisers of the past at the 
expense of the present, we cannot help seeing 
that certain virtues upon which the strength 
and honor of our republic have stood are in 
danger of slipping out of our grasp. Who 
expects work to be done when it is promised? 
How many children are taught to be as hon- 
est in little things as in great? In my own 
city, a mother whose boys had been stealing a 
basket of grapes from a neighbor’s vines 
smiled genially and said, “But you know 
their father is a citizen, and so they have a 
right to anything that grows in the city.” Com- 
pare that with the story of two little girls of 
the early 1830’s who, yielding to the attraction 
of the other side of the wall, left their own 
orchard and brought home two apples from a 
neighbor’s. The mother told them that this 
was stealing, and the babies hurried back and 
tried their best to fasten the apples on twigs 
so they would grow again. No one has ex- 
pressed the change of sentiment better than 
Miss Agnes Repplier: “The girl of the sixties 
did not always do her duty, but she did have 
the grace to be ashamed of herself when she 
neglected it.” 


If the attempt to make all the boys and 
girls of the country into good American citi- 
zens was put into my hands, I should place 
my chief reliance upon books. A book can go 
anywhere, and it carries its weapons with it. 
A book. is a power especially with a child. 
The old story says that Archimedes was so 
absorbed in his problem drawn on the sand 
that ke refused to follow the soldiers to safe- 
ty. That is like the absorption of a child in 
a favorite book. To him, the volume is not 
merely printed pages, it is a world just as 
real as the world around him. The charac- 
ters are living people; and the reader wonders 
what they did before and after they came into 
the book. ‘Three small children in Illinois, 
one six, the others not yet four, have recently 
been absorbed in a book on knighthood, writ- 
ten, by the way, for their elders, and they de- 
mand of their mother, “What did Sir God- 
frey say after he rode away? Where did he 
live when he was a little boy? What will 
his horse do about it? What did the queen 
say when the knight jabbed that man with 
his spear?” 

It will be the easiest thing in the world to 
guide these children into biographies of real 
people, stories of some of our own heroes, of 
those who kave helped to make our country. 
What could be more thrlling than the story of 
the country boy from a Virginia farm who 
led the colonists to freedom? The tale of the 
man who had the courage to cross the Sea of 
Darkness, but failed to recognize the new con- 
tinent when he almost bumped into it? What 
would more surely arouse a boy’s intcrest 
than the tale of the quick-witted young Qua- 
ker who got the better of his king in a merry 
argument and came straight from the Eng- 
lish court to beat the Indians at their own 
athletic games? How could a boy learn per- 
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serverance better than from tke story of the case and said, “These are all good books, and 


man who tried and tried and tried before he 
succeeded in laying “the mighty cord we call 
the Atlantic Cable.” And what about the story 
of the man who did not like dogs, but just 
because he thought it right, endured personal 
abuse and attack of all kinds and founded the 
two societies, Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and to Children? 


Someone once wrote a brilliant paper on 
“The Presumption of Brains in Children.” 
Almost any child who has listened to the sto- 
ries of our national heroes will discover for 
himself the qualities that made them heroes, 
and will look upon them as desirable people 
to imitate. And this is a long step in the way 
of Americanism. 

From biography to connected history is 
easy, for old friends appear and reappear. No 
one can love a country if he is utterly ignorant 
of her story. Imagine being dropped into a 
land of whick you knew nothing and bidden 
to love it and be true to it, and die for it if 
necessary? Hermann Hagedorn has well said 
that “this nation cannot live on its past rec- 
ord:” but it cannot live if it forgets its past 
record, for out of this record it has grown 
to be what it is; and to appreciate that growth, 
it must understand the struggles thru which 
it has gone. 

Then, too, one must know the land itself. 
Our country is wide and travel is expensive. 
Not many boys and girls can have the privi- 
lege of seeing with their own eyes more than a 
small part of it; but books of geography and 
travel will help them to realize the ways of 
living in different parts of our country, the 
liberty to choose one’s mode of life, and way 
of pursuing kappiness. It is good to find out 
how to go from Eastport to Alaska, to learn 
that one may raise reindeer in the North and 
oranges in the South. It is good for the city 
boy to learn that there is room for him in the 
country; and it is good for the country boy 
to learn that there is always room even in a 
crowded city for a boy who means to do a 
little more than he is paid for. 

For our noblest expressions of Americanism 
we must go to the poets. Children need help 
in reading poetry, but when they are once fa- 
miliar with a poem of the right kind, it be- 
comes a part of themselves in a way that it 
can never do if they see it first after they. are 
grown up. Poems give us beauty, the charm 
of rhyme and meter, and the very spirit of 
Americanism in a form that clings to the me- 
mory. To the foreigner they also give knowl- 
edge of our ways. “Why are you so eager 
to see New England?” I asked a young Japa- 
nese; and he replied, “Because in Japan, every 
one who learns English reads Longfellow and 
Whittier, and they tell us of New England 
and her ways and customs. I think I shall 
feel at home in New Engiand.” 

Not many girls and boys have to be urged 
to read stories. Seventy-five years ago many 


children were taught that stories were fool- 
ish and they should read “good solid books.” 
I know of one devoted father who led his 
little daughter, begging for stories, to a book- 





when you have read them, I will buy vou 
more.” The “Home Library” to which h 
pointed, was in the finest of print. It contained 
Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest,” “Doddridge’s “Ris 
and Progress,” a dictionary, Watts “On the 
Mind,” a volume or two of church history, a 
duller history of Ancient Greece than — 
would think could possibly have been written, 
and numerous other volumes about as well 
adapted to the child’s use as her grandfather's 
wig would have been. 


one 


Of course a foolish story is foolish, but a 
story of the right kind is a mighty power 
Stories teach morals as well as manners and 
customs. One little girl told a children’s 1i- 
brarian that she read in a storybook something 
about “spreading the tablecloth.” Anothe: 
little girl had explained wkat this meant, “And 
my mother always uses a tablecloth now,” she 
said proudly. Every librarian knows that a 
book carried home by a child is often read by 
the whole family. Two generations have 
known Miss Alcott’s “Little Women,” and this 
means that hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons have become familiar with a pure-mind 
ed, simple American home and with a group 
of people, boys and girls and grown-ups, wh: 
were happy and cheery and had a good time, 
and yet put before everything else the doing 
of what they knew they ought to do. I have 
wondered whether all the settlements and all 
the mission schools of the country have ac- 
complished any more in the way of putting 
before children an attractive and vivid pictur 
of clean American living and noble American 
ideals, 


It is always worth while to do your very 
best in a book for children, for there is no 
other audience so appreciative. They do not 
write book notices, and they do not express 
their admiration in the most elegant English 
but they do appreciate sometimes even th 
niceties of style. I know one child who said 
over and over a perfectly balanced sentenc: 
from her textbook, because its sound pleased 
her. She had no idea why the sentence was 
good, and if any person of authority had told 
her that it was not good, she would have 
had no arguments for a reply, but she would 
have continued to like the sentence. 


A good book for children must be accurate 
of course in any statement of facts. Indeed, 
it is far more important that a child’s book 
should be correct than a grown person’s, for 
the first impression is a lasting one. It must 
also be vivid and picturesque. To the mind of 
a child there is a vast difference between “The 
Indians came to see him land” and “A group 
of Indians stood on the river bank waiting to 
see him step ashore.” The second sentence is a 
picture, and children like pictures. Direct dis- 
course, whenever the subject permits, is a 
great aid to vividness. “The Indian Samoset 
told the Pilgrims that they were welcome,” is 
correct enough, but tame. “The Indian Samo- 
set called out, “Welcome, Englishman, wel- 
come,” is vivid. 


As to any special vocabulary for boys’ and 
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girls’ books, I feel like the man who walked 
round and round a hippopotamus, and finally 
declared, “There ain’t no such beast?” If a 
boy is interested in the book and the word used 
fits into its place like a piece into a picture 
puzzle, the swing of the narrative will carry 
him along, and he will get the meaning by 
the context. And even if he does not under- 
stand every word, what matter? I fancy that 
few adults could give offhand a definition of 
all the words in the books that they read. 
These are the reasons why I should depend 
upon books more than anything else to teach 
boys and girls Americanism; but, unfortu- 
nately, an eNormous amount of trash is pub- 
lished every year, and many people are quite 
at sea in buying books. Here is the special 
chance for the bookseller, the greatest oppor- 
tunity in the world to influence the boys and 
girls of the coming generation toward the 
sterling ideals of the best Americanism. In 
deed, aside from the noble work of the public 
. libraries, the matter is in great degree in his 
own hands. Perhaps asking a bookseller to 
cultivate acquaintance with his own volumes 
is a little like asking a doctor to sample all 
his medicines; but a very few minutes spent in 
glancing Over a book will give an impression 
of whether it stands for good honest Ameri- 
canism or not. If the author really loves his 
country, the book will have a certain at- 
mosphere of loyalty that cannot be counter- 
feited. That is the book to order and to rec- 
ommend. People ask for novels by name, but 
they walk into a bookstore and say with help- 
less vagueness ,“I want a book for a boy.” 
They will often buy what the bookseller rec- 
ommends; and it will rest witk him whether 
they carry home a book of trash or one that 
will help make a good American of the boy. 
It is no special matter in the long run whether 
a piece of cloth is all wool or not; but it is a 
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most important matter whether a boy has a 
good book or a bad one; for every bad book 
shuts out a good one. Whetker the boys 
and girls of today shall love Americanism 
rests largely in the hands of the booksellers. 

We are a little inclined to think of the 
young people of the time as devoting them- 
selves to a frantic quest for amusement; but 
the children’s librarian of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library says, “The information and taste 
acquired by children who have read the best 
juvenile publications of the past ten years is 
perfectly amazing.” The children’s librarian in 
Worcester says, “You can give to children the 
best stuff. there is, and they will read it.” Both 
boys and girls are prepared for better reading 
than ever before. The war, the Boy Scouts, 
the community feeling, the charm of tke new 
developments in science and especially in elec- 
tricity, have enlarged their vision and strength- 
ened their ability to comprehend great thought. 
“My hbrary table is loaded with the maga- 
zines of the day,” said the father of two boys, 
“but my sons pay no attention to tke story 
magazines; they want science and invention.” 
Even the small children have caught the noble 
infection. My little four-year-old neighbor 
paused in his prayer at “Thine is the kingdom 
and power—” “Go on,” said his mother. “But 
I’m thinking,’ he objected. “I’m thinking 
wkether it is steam power or electric.” 

This is the critical moment in the life of the 
American children. Save the children for the 
country, and save the country thru the chil- 
dren. 


PRESIDENT Butter: In leading the discus- 
sion on this paper, the lady who leads is not 
an author but one who occupies a very en- 
viable position in book distribution. I take 
pleasure in introducing to you Mrs. Louise M. 
Pleasanton of Brentano’s. 


BOOKS AND OUR CHILDREN 
By Louise M. Pleasanton 


In discussing the books that should help 
in building Americanism into the heart of 
the child, we must consider Americanism 
from many angles. It means that we must 
not be satisfied when we have taught chil- 
dren to sing “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and to hang the flag from the window on 
Washington’s birthday. It means that we 
must prepare them to feel and appreciate the 
beauty that exists in their country, and also, 
to acknowledge the ugliness that exists, for 
then, and only then, will they use their en- 
ergies to correct the evils, and make America 
what we would have her. 

If we give boys and girls the books that 
will make them realize the need that Amer- 
ica has of them we are going to accomplish 
the task we have undertaken. We can ac- 
complish much with the right kind of book; 
but do not forget that these stories must first 
of all be entertaining. I know of two books 
in which the authors conscientiously tried to 





inspire patriotism but failed dismally, one, 
because after making the first few pages 
really interesting she suddenly says to her 
readers: “Now suppose we start right here 
and say the rest of the chapter,” and the rest 
of the chapter reads like this—“‘I am an 
American, my country is the United States 
of America, my flag is the Stars and Stripes. 
When I grow up I shall help govern the 
greatest republic in the world. I must study 
well now, so that I may be one of the best 
citizens in the world.” “Would you enjoy 
this? Would you go on reading it if you 
were a child? If he would read farther, and 
could overlook those parts where the author 
tries to cram Americanism down his throat; 
he would find much interesting information. 
But he will mot read any farther, he is 
wearied before he reaches the end of the 
chapter. 

Another author failed to interest his young 
readers because he talked so much about the 
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flag, and on every other page told young 
America that he was “the hope of the world.” 
Young America out of sheer loyalty read all 
of this that he could stand, but before the 
book was half finished, he closed it in dis- 
gust. He does not want to be told that he is 
“the hope of the world.” His parents can 
read and believe what they like about that. 
He wants to be entertained, and if you are 
going to teach him, you must first of all in- 
terest him. 

We need more stories like “The Perfect 
Tribute,” if he is to see before him, as he 
reads, a strong, noble character; loving 
America and serving her, making service to 
her an important factor in his daily life. If 
in more stories he could see a hero who, in 
loving his country, loved and served the men 
and women who make up his country—then 
without a doubt young America would grow 
up with the memory and influence of those 
stories stamped deep upon his consciousness. 
And I believe with a better understanding 
and sense of fairness toward other people 
and nations. 

“American Hero Stories” is also a favorite 
among our children’s books. The author has 


the happy faculty of making her readers really 
seem to know the many heroes who served 
America from the time of Columbus to the 
end of the Civil War. 

I wonder how many copies of “A Man 
Without a Country” sell in our juvenile de- 
partments each year? 


Yet what other story 
could make us realize to the same extent 
how much more America means to us than 
any other spot on earth? 

“Roosevelt's Letters to His Children” we 
do sell, and I hope will continue to sell for 
many years. Roosevelt speaks with such 
pride of America and American workmen. 
In a letter to Kermit about the Panama Canal, 
he says, after telling of the difficulties of 
constructing it in years gone by, “And now 
we have taken hold of the job.” He seemed 
to feel that if America put her hand to the 
work, all would be well; as if that were all 
that was necessary to insure its success. 

But aside from books of this character, 
which are truly inspiring, we must give them 
good exciting stories, stories of men and 
women who have loved and served their 
country. Some of the heroes of these stories 
are historical characters, others are pure 
fiction, yet certainly have their place in litera- 
ture for the young, so long as they properly 
portray the spirit of the time. Edwin Sabin 
has written some books that are going to help 
in the making of good citizens. In his book 
“Opening the West with Lewis and Clark” 
Mr. Sabin tells of a boy who is kidnapped 
by Indians, and who, after many thrilling 
adventures, finally makes his escape and 
joins the Lewis and Clark Expedition. This 
and a number of other books by this author 
are good. 

Joseph Altsheler, too, has written many 
stories that children read and enjoy. “The 
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Battle of the Wilderness, and shows Robert 
E, Lee as the fine noble character he was. 
Altsheler’s stories cover different periods in 
American history—and teach many lessons 
that it would be well for our young people 
to learn. 


I wish that the men and women who are 
writing to-day for children would take up 
this task. William MHeyliger is doing so. 
James Willard Shultz, too, could write the 
kind of story that we need. The young per- 
son of this generation must be taught in early 
childhood his responsibility to his country. 
His first duty lies there. He must be taught 
to take an interest in the candidates to be 
selected to offices of responsibility in his ~ovy- 
ernment. He must be taught that it is a 
sacred duty for him to cast his vote, and that 
his responsibility does not end on the fourth 
of November. He must see to it that the 
man whom he has helped to elect, performs 
his duty and proves worthy the trust of the 
people. If the coming generation of men 
and women are taught now, what is their 
duty; they will not so often say as you and 
I so often say, “What are we coming to? 
What is the matter with the Government?” 
They will know that they are part of that 


Government, and are responsible for its fail- 


ure or success. 


There are two sets of books by Mary P. 
Wells Smith that I believe will fil! children 
with the desire to become better Americans. 
These are the Young Puritan Scries and 
The Old Deerfield Series published by 
Little, Brown.. As someone has already said 
“the stories were written to make vivid to 
children the peril, the hardships and strug- 
gles, and under all, the unwavering faith of 
the Puritan forefathers and foremothers 
whose character has borne so large a part in 
laying the foundation of all that is best and 
noblest in our nation.” 

Among the best stories of early American 
history is Mrs. Austin’s “Standish of Stand- 
ish.” It is an interesting tale of Plymouth 
Colony and one of its early heroes, Miles 
Standish. Another is “Soldier Rigdale’ by 
Beaulah Dix; the episodes are taken from 
actual records and introduce many historical 
characters. 

Let us recommend whenever we can, these 
stories of American history. There is little 
that can help children more. But let us re- 
member that the America of to-day, also has 
problems and difficulties that must be settled 
before we can call Democracy a success. We 
must not let children shut their eyes to the 
fact that young, growing boys are working 
in our mines underground in the darkness, 
and in our mills and factories, and that in our 
country such things should not be permitted. 
They must realize that our labor, negro, and 
other problems are becoming more and more 
acute and that in a few years they will be the 
men who will have to handle all these prob- 
lems. It is from this lack of early training, 
that we are suffering to-day in lack of in- 


Shades of the Wilderness” is a story of the terest in our national life. 
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You will find in “Uncle Sam’s Modern 
Miracles” a book that deals with many sides 
of our national life. -From it boys and girls 
may learn something of our immigrants, and 
of our “poor whites” in the South. It will 
open their eyes to many things that need to 
be done, and also to the many things that are 
being done by a Government anxious to bene- 
fit it’s people. 

Give the children who come to you “The 
Village Shield” by Ruth Gaines. This is a 
story of Mexico, as is “The Mexican Twins.” 
We should learn more about this unfortunate 
neighbor of ours. 

We have many beautiful and helpful stories 
among our children’s books, perhaps none 
of these more inspiring than those on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. There are two 
books written on the life of Lincoln for 
older people, which we have used with very 
happy results in our Juvenile department. 


MORNING SESSION 





Meeting called to order at 9:45 a. m. Pres- 
ident Butler in the chair. 

PRESIDENT BuTLER: Before beginning the 
order of the day I want to call your atten- 
tion to this little brochure supplied to us by 
the Review of Reviews entitled “The Book- 
store as a Vital Element of Community Life.” 
I don’t know that you have examined it, but I 
sincerely hope you will; it is a remarkable 
paper, and one that ought to be put in the 
hands of every bookseller and publisher of 
the United States. Mr. Fredericks is not a 
bookman but certainly has sized up the situ- 
ation as to what the bookseller can do and 
what he ought to do, and I doubt very much 
if any expert bookseller could have written a 
better article than this. I am going to ask 
the Rewew of Reviews to distribute this to 
every bookseller and publisher in the United 
States. 

And now this convention is facing a revolu- 
tion. Our program committee is responsible 
for whatever may happen. The early part of 
this session is to be taken up entirely by the 
“Women’s Contribution to Better Booksell- 
ing” and this will be under the direction of 
Miss Madge Jenison, President of the Wom- 
en's National Booksellers’ Association. Now, 
gentlemen, where this will lead goodness only 
knows. In the future it may be possible that 
we men will be merely allowed to attend the 
convention and sit in the back seats. 


Women’s Contribution to Better Bookselling 


Miss Mance Jentson: It is very difficult 
to think that women sell books in a different 
way from that in which men sell books. There 
is nothing more stupid than the fact that char- 
acteristics follow sex lines. It does seem to 
me that there is a contribution which women 
bring into business which men have not made. 
I suppose it is because women are more in- 
terested in life itself and not so much in the 
credit systems and how trade follows the lines 
of credit and power, and all the machinery 
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“Man For the 
“Soul 


One is Irving Bacheller’s 
Ages.” The other, Bernie Babcock’s 
of Ann Rutledge.” 

In closing, let me ask that we really apply 
ourselves to this task. Let us not be satisfied 
with thinking to ourselves “Yes, no doubt 
much can be done in building Americanism 
by giving the right book at the right age, and 
then go back to our work and forget what 
we have planned to do. We should make 
this one of the first considerations in our 
work; because much can be done, and with 
us lies the privilege of doing it. 


Mr. SHOEMAKER: I want to announce again 
that we will have luncheon this noon at the 
Curtis Publishing House, and we want you 
all to be there as promptly as possible. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded and car- 
ried the convention was adjourned to 9:30 a. 
m. Wednesday morning, May 12th. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 12. 


that civilization has to move in. You know 
a woman’s book shop doesn’t look like any 
other shop. It always looks more like a place 
to read and talk in, a place where perhaps 
you could clear away some of the things and 
have five o'clock tea. 

You know that story of Kipling’s in which 
he said the first thing the cave woman did was 
to sweep out the cave, put a mat at the door 
and then say “Now, my dear, please wipe 
your feet from now on kecause this is going 
to be a home.” She has this same instinct, 
I think, in a great many things, and I believe 
you will see it in the way women sell books. 

Here is an instance of the patient attitude of 
women in book shops. One Saturday after- 
noon, during the war, a woman came into 
our bookshop and said she had a son going 
the next day to France, and she thought she 
would buy for him a French-American dic- 
tionary. Well, she cried and cried, and we 
cried with her and tried to sell her a French- 
American dictionary, but after spending a 
long, long time in the store she remembered 
that she might have one in the bottom of her 
trunk, and if she did there was no use in buy- 
ing another; that that dictionary was per- 
fectly good, and it would be a waste to buy 
another. She came down Monday morning 
and said that she could not find that diction- 
ary and so she would buy another. She said 
that she knew where the shop was, of course, 
but that she did not have any of our names, 
and she was sorry because if she had known 
the telephone number of any of us she felt 
sure that we would have opened the shop for 
her on Sunday to get that book for her son. 
And I must confess that I had to laugh when 
I thought of Brentano or Scribner opening on 
Sunday afternoon to sell a fifty-cent diction- 
ary. 

It is true that, just as women have made 
the home, they have made a great contribu- 
tion to bookselling, because of this sympathy 
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and service that they give. It seems to me 
that it is the only way that books can be 
sold. I can’t possibly see how books can be 
sold as print and paper and slip covers be- 
cause they are only very accidently that. 
They have to be sold as the breath of life, 
or we are excluding three-quarters of what 
they are. We must deal in them as truth, 
because if women are going to do that more 
than men, I think they must add something 
to the book business. It does not matter 
what you are doing, whether you are trying 
to rear the children or work out an indus- 
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trial plan or get back your health or help 
sell books, the same idea will hold. 

The first field by which women entered the 
book business was the department store. That 
store has its very special problems. The 
manager of the book section of a depart- 
ment store is met with an highly organized 
section in which she has to show results. 
Women have distinguished themselves in de- 
partment store work and in a very large meas- 
ure, have taken this field over. Miss Effx 
Hubley of Frederick Loeser & Company of 
3rooklyn will tell us about her work there. 


WOMEN IN THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
By Effie Hubley 


Women have been and probably always will 
be an integral part of the department store 
system. In the past this was probably due to 
the difference in cost if not in the quality of 
the labor. The difference in labor cost is 
now less marked, but other considerations 
still operate to make the larger part of the 
service, especially selling, a service that is al- 
most wholly performed by women. This is 
particularly true of the department store book 
department. 


The development of the department store 
as an institution in America presented an in- 
creased outlet for books, that, constantly 
growing in importance, brought to the busi- 
ness of books many factors, some advantage- 
ous, and others that could hardly so be classi- 
fied. 

To refer to the latter first and briefly, be- 
cause I believe the former outweighs the lat- 
ter, I would call attention to the outstanding 
evil of department store practice: namely, 
the use of a book department in establishing 
and maintaining a cut price reputation. The 
cut price war that ensued as a result of the 
practice is now a matter of ancient history. 
Happily this practice while not wholly dis- 
continued has fallen into disrepute, and fair 
trading is accepted as a matter of course. 
(This paper was written before the present 
situation had developed as regards to prices.) 


The unfortunate result of the price war 
was the elimination of profit from book-sell- 
ing, and the consequent stunting of the 
growth of the small booksellers, and the 
barring of new capital and new life, such as 
otherwise might have been looked for from 
our higher institutions of learning. 


All of this apparently apprehended but 
dimly by publishers in the past has changed, 
and, in the few years immediately preceding 
this, the selling of books has now begun to 
assume that interesting aspect, necessary to 
attract capital and the careful consideration 
of intelligent men and women, who must 
need consider the return in dollars as well 
as less material satisfactions of life. The use 
of the professional shop and children’s book- 
shop are evidence of this new interest. 


And now for the contribution of the de- 
partment store book-shop to the credit sid 
of the ledger. The department store book 
shop, and I am speaking only of those larger 
stores where the book department has at- 
tained a position worthy of that designation 
not of those simply carrying a Christmas 
stock of juveniles, has by necessity introduced 
into the bookselling field business methods 
in many instances previously lacking. If re- 
ports are to be credited, many of the smaller 
book-shops still lack larger and _ better 
stocks.” Department stores do not do things 
by halves. I believe the largest and most 
comprehensive stocks of current books are 
with few exceptions those carried by the de- 
partment store book-shop. 

Moving along the lines of least resistance, 
the popular book is featured, juvenile books 
in amazing varieties are given liberal space, 
as are low priced books generally, the more 
active books, for which a steady demand ex- 
ists are kept constantly represented, such as 
cook books, dictionaries or books on any spec- 
ial subjects, as golf, bridge, home decoration, 
nature studies and many others. The stock 
is usually well classified and easy of access. 

In the matter of advertising larger space is 
used and more money expended in keeping 
the book department and its service before 
the public than is usually possible to the 
smaller book-shops. 

System, the bug-a-boo of the average small 
dealer, is the fetish of the department store. 
The sales system applying thruout the store, 
and covering many varieties of merchandise 
must need be accurate and conserve the in- 
terest of the store, while giving the quickest 
and best of service to the customer. A very 
close and careful watch is kept on the books, 
in current demand and also on items, the sale 
of which tho not rapid are necessary in ren- 
dering good book service. The whole highly 
developed system and organization of the de- 
partment store including prompt delivery of 
goods, the carrying of accounts, easy ex- 
changing after purchasing (not too easy in 
the book department) contribute to the book 
service. Attractive displays, accessibility of 
stocks, special tables and nearly always an 
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large sales force, however intelligent, make 
for advantage. The importance of proper 
handling of invoices, careful checking and 
prompt payment, may vary with the concern, 
but were formerly accomplished with more 
satisfaction to the publisher than in the case 
of other accounts. The average woman in a 
department store book department doesn’t 
exist, she varies as much as her sisters in the 
more exclusive and smaller shops, some of 
them (the major portion) are as well in- 
formed as may be found anywhere, as to the 
others we will charitably pass them by. It is 
my observation, however, that few women 
trained in department store book-shops, be- 
come associated with the smaller shops, for 
whatever the drawback of the department 
store in the minds of many, there is a fas- 
cination in the experience of serving a wide 
and varied public, many of whom would 
never under any circumstances visit stores 
selling books exclusively. 

The book department in a department store 
is active and busy like the rest of the stores 
and cannot be associated by even the widest 
stretch of imagination, with the sleepy, quiet 
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atmosphere that is commonly imputed to the 
old time book-shop. 

It is a busy place, one of the marts of 
trade where ideas are fitted to the needs 
of men or women. We assume the function 
of bookselling is to supply what the public 
wants, to awaken and stimulate, when pos- 
sible, dormant interest, and, as opportunity 
presents, create new readers. 

We do not attempt to be censors, nor are 
we faddists, rather are we merchants, feeling 
a public need. Book-shops should be at- 
tractive physically, orderly and arranged to 
create favorable attention. 

The book business affords a real oppor- 
tunity for women to engage in a congenial 
occupation, ranking high as a trade and in 
some of its aspects, possibly next to a pro- 
fession. 


Miss JeENtIsON: During Children’s Book 
Week, projected last winter, Miss Mary Cum- 
mings in Rike-Kumler Company in Dayton 
made an enviable record. She is to speak to 
us on the campaign made for Children’s Book 
Week. 


CAMPAIGN SELLING 
By Mary E. Cummings 


It would be presumptuous for me to at- 
tempt to impress upon you that “Campaign 
Selling” is a new idea. For upon reflection, 
we will recognize that life itself is a cam- 
paign, and each of us is responsible for the 
selling of his individuai wares. In other 
words, if we are to be considered worth- 
while members of our community, we must 
convince those about us of the worth of our 
particular contributions to life. 

A closer application to study of this thought 
by the masses would, we believe, bring a 
changed attitude toward our fellow-beings 
and help to solve many of the perplexing 
problems with which we are confronted to- 
day. Honesty, integrity and all the higher 
ideals of life would take their seat on the 
throne of our conscience and dictate justice 
to all mankind. Our planning would bring 
into consideration not only what was best for 
ourselves, but also what could be most useful 
to those about us. 

The keynote of this Convention—“Building 
Americanism Thru Books” would become the 
watchword of a countless army of people 
eager for the broadening influence and the 
helpful knowledge obtained thru reading 
good books. More than an ordinary respon- 
sibility rests upon those of us who have 
chosen bookselling as our profession. 

Not only is it true that we are all ambi- 
tious to succeed in our undertakings, and that 
we are responsible to our employers for the 
conduct of business to obtain the best finan- 
cial results possible (which is vitally im- 
portant) but aside from these facts I believe 
that we have a very definite obligation to 
society. 


Some one has said, “the Salesman is one 
of the world’s greatest civilizers and edu- 
cators.” In no branch of commercialism 
should this be more true than in bookselling. 
For to us more often comes the appeal for 
aid in selection, and our opportunities thru 
this channel give great possibilities. 

When we have intelligently and conscien- 
tiously served our customer, we have ren- 
dered the best service to our employer and 
brought the greatest happiness to ourselves. 
Every experience should teach us something 
of real value which will help us shape our 
actions so that success will be more certain. 

If we are to progress, then, we must be on 
the alert for the best plan to be used in de- 
veloping our business. The methods which 
were successful in the earlier days of book- 
selling are not apt to have the appeal now, 
for we are laboring under very different con- 
ditions and dealing with a constantly chang- 
ing public. We must meet the public half 
way. 

Now then—if the public says “Oh yes, books 
are all right, but there’s no time for reading 
any more—there’s too much going on”—are 
we going to say—“Yes, that’s true,’ and like 
Micawber, sit and wait for something to turn 
up? 

No—if we’re sick, the wise doctor tries to 
find the cause of our illness and sets about to 
correct it in the way least antagonistic to the 
rest of our system. So, since the present in- 
dications are that the public likes to be enter- 
tained—why not endeavor to meet the de- 
mands thru entertainment with an educational 
value? If well planned, we believe the psy- 
chologic effect will be that our friends, the 
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public, will soon manifest a different interest 
and discover that there really is time for 
reading after all. 


I would like to think about our subject as 
“A Campaign for Better Bookselling.” When 
we think of a campaign it is invariably with 
the thought of activity in mind—and I am 
convinced that the plan which brings activ- 
ity into our department is quite worth while. 
We need the mental stimulation which re- 
sults from efforts of this kind. 

Surely it is good advertising, which in no 
way detracts from the dignity and refinement, 
that characterizes every well regulated book 
department. In fact, the bookseller who in- 
jects this method of advertising into his 
business will contribute a great incentive to 
loftier ideals which is bound to react in a 
substantial way. 

Take for example the plan adopted by this 
Association last year—that of “Children’s 
Book Week.” Can a more feasible plan be 
suggested as a foundation on which to build 
our business? Then do let us have more 
than a surface interest in this movement. We, 
as members of this organization owe our 
enthusiastic support to so worthy a project 
for surely it marked the dawn of a new day 
in the juvenile book world. 

Teachers and librarians have given their 
stamp of approval, and parents have wel- 
comed the effort which brings before them 
a keener realization of the need of good 
books. 

We recognize that local conditions may 
impose limitations. It is in such localities 
that publishers’ assistance is most needed. We 
have great confidence, however, in the be- 
lief that the publisher wants to help us—so 
let us go to him with our problems—then re- 
spond to his assistance with co-operative 
effort on our part. 

It is a duty we owe our community and 
our departments to so plan our campaign that 
it will be an eagerly longed for event—and 
as I have just mentioned—we must not only 
have a program that will entertain—but also 
one of educational value if the children of 
to-day are to be our customers to-morrow. 

Use attractive window and table displays 
of the best books you have. Supplement this 
by distributing the “Bookshelf for Boys and 
Girls.” Customers find this a very helpful 
buying guide, and librarians recommend it 
highly. It has been proven by our Public 
Library to be an excellent list and one which 
they use both in a suggestive and buying capa- 
city. 

Another valuable asset is the interest of the 
various Women’s Clubs in your endeavors— 
for remember they represent the families of 
your community. 

One of the finest veins for development is 
the bringing of author and public together. 
Think of the inspiration it is to listen to an 
author. We believe such contact is enjoyed 
by author and public alike. Is it not even 
a mutually profitable association—for the ob- 
serving author will gather many items of in- 
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We are sure 
that it means an added interest and almost 
unquestioned prestige for the author’s books 
which should be evidence sufficient for pro- 
moting a plan of this kind. 


One of the most delightful experiences we 
have had was Mr. Thornton Burgess’ fine 
stereoptican lecture during “Children’s Book 
Week.” Part of the afternoon was spent in 
autographing his books, and so keen has been 
the interest in this wonderful nature writer 
that we have planned to have him return to 
us for a two days “Burgess Event” which is 
scheduled for May 21st and 22nd. 


Milo Winter, who has made the Windemer: 
Series so attractive by his art, gave us an- 
other fascinating program, sketching 
pictures and telling many things of interest 
about his work. These are just two of many 
instances we could relate where this plan 
has been found profitable. 

There are so many avenues open to work 
from that our programs may always be varied. 
And in order that we may have authors whose 
entertaining ability is known, we suggest that 
if we would co-operate with this Association 
they could give us much helpful information 
along this line. 

The natural question to arise is, “How aré 
such projects to be financed?” I confess the 
financing of the plans becomes the subject of 
much discussion at times, and is often a hind- 
rance toward promoting this kind of work 
completely. Ts it the judgment of this Asso- 
ciation that since the benefit ‘is mutual be- 
tween publisher and bookseller it should be- 
come a privilege to share the expense? 

It might be a departure from the accus- 
tomed advertising policy, but with the present 
exorbitant advertising cost, we believe it 
might be an economic solution of the prob- 
lem—and a venture which would bring about 
increased demand. May we also hope—a 
lowering of prices? 

That may seem like a rather broad state- 
ment—but here are some of my reasons for 
such an assertion. As I have already stated 
observation has taught us that the public 
welcome the contact with an author, and the 
demand for the author’s books is a natural 
consequence. The publishers’ influence wit! 
the author is greater than ours, and his 
services might become available more often 
if publishers realized that this effort would 
create a larger demand for the author’s books. 

Thru this kind of connection with the 
bookseller, the publisher would have a closer 
relation with his distributor—and a more 
intimate knowledge of public sentiment. 
But unless the check valve is applied to the 
rising prices of books, we fear that necessity 
will tighten the purse strings of the public 
till “Campaign Selling” with all its alluring 
qualities, will have little appeal. 

We realize the continuous exacting de- 
mands of labor make finances difficult for 
the publisher, but the unstable price and con- 
ditions are becoming also a real cloud 
across the horizon of the dealer. 


some 
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Another suggestion we would like to voice, 
is one that seems an ideal way to assist the 
smaller towns in their effort to grow. 

We could not expect the concessions that 
larger centers have—but if groups of the 
publishers would unite in sending exhibits to 
one town within a certain radius, thereby giv- 
ing the public “a peep behind the scenes and 
the booksellers put forth strenuous effort to 
advertise the exhibit, interesting libraries, 
schools, etc., there would be a new atmos- 
phere created ; and the bonds between pub- 
lisher and bookseller strengthened. 

If I have given any thought which can 
be used—remember it has been offered in the 
spirit of helpfulness, and the desire to see 
bookselling attain its rightful place among 
the professions. ee 

Miss Jenison: Miss Cummings’ paper has 
brought up a good many questions which 
will bring comment from the floor if we have 
time. If my theory is true that women have 
brought a new element into bookselling, and 
small bookshops that have been opened by 
women I think you will enjoy hearing to- 
morrow from Mrs. Sally Burch of the Way- 
farers’ Shop in Washington, who has been 
delayed in getting here for this session. 
About two years ago a shop was opened in 
Washington which we envied. We had al- 
ways wished that territory, that wonderful 
opportunity, could be utilized in the way it 
should be utilized. There were three women 
who had figured quite prcminently in the 
suffrage movement, who thought they might 
take hold down there and see what they 
could do. One was Mrs. Sally H. Burch, 
another Mrs. Turner, and another Mrs. 
Odell. These women had a wide interest in 
public questions and put this interest and 
knowledge into the business of the shop. In 
Mrs. Burch’s absence to-day, the convention 
will be glad to hear from Mrs. Watson from 
Duluth. 


A Well Fitted Book Shop 
By Mrs. I. J. Watson. 


Mrs. Watson: My Duluth, you may think, 
is in the corner of the universe but really it 
is the HUB so far as bookselling goes. Our 
Department store book shop for some years 
was located on the first floor of the building 
of the leading department store of the city. 
About ten months ago they thought it best 
to move it to the third floor. We have a 
very beautiful place there. The shop is en- 
closed in glass and the elevator comes up at 
the corner. At first, we thought if they 
moved us upstairs we could never do any- 
thing, and our friends all told us it would 
be a failure. I am happy to say that every 
one of their predictions failed. For, since 
we have been on the third floor our business, 
instead of falling into insignificance, has_in- 
creased in every way. That was in Sep- 
tember. At Christmas when the season 
opened, the book shop employed 21 persons. 
We were the only department in the whole 
store which went 100% over anything made 
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before. In fact, after the Christmas season, 
we made 100 per cent better than we had 
ever made in the shop. 

After all, the four weeks in December did 
not quite cover all of the holiday season for 
that began early in November and in that 
month we took in over ten thousand dollars in 
our little shop. We tave done so well since 
this shop was moved upstairs that we are al- 
ready planning to enlarge. 

One of our greatest helps in the Book Shop 
is the PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. We really could 
not exist without it. As you all know, the 
subject of service is a serious one in depart- 
ment stores. You know that Department 
Stores are not munificent in their salaries, 
sO we can’t expect to have all expert sales- 
women in the stores. But I have found that 
when my young ladies assemble in the morn- 
ing if I draw their attention to the Pup- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY ard papers of that kind, they 
are pretty well posted as to what is on the 
market. And certainly without a general book 
information they could not get on so conspicu- 
ously well. 

In moving our Book Shop to the third floor 
we decided to remove all the ugly character- 
istics of Book Shops and see if we could have 
a good looking Book Shop instead of planning 
one of those shops where we see great dreary 
piles of books going to the ceiling or books on 
the same subjects in different places. 

We took our books on the same subject and 
had little posters made. I think that is the 
most important feature of table display. We 
make a great deal of having our posters plain- 
ly printed, and they are the center of attrac- 
tion and from each poster you can see exactly 
what the table contains. Then we have a very 
nice little bookrack which contains volumes of 
poetry, and this is on a table by itself. This 
is an adjustable bookrack, and we make it a 
point to have in it the recent poetry. 

The room is equipped with seats with nar- 
row cushions, and customers come in there and 
sit and read or look books over. No one dis- 
turbs the customer, and he has a feeling of 
freedom. If he cannot find the book he or she 
wants we get it for him, or we look it up in 
the catalog for him. And I want to say right 
at this point, that I think no one appreciates 
the freedom of being let alone any more than 
the customer of a book shop. He doesn’t want 
to be spoken to. he wants tc be let alone to 
think of the book he is looking for. He 
doesn’t want to be spoken to when he comes 
in either, altho most women do. 

We have seemed to meet some success in 
this plan of treatment of our customers. The 
room is equipped to be comfortable. You 
should never try to sell your customer unless 
he is comfortable. Our experience is that if 
we find out what the customer is looking for, 
and he asks for a book on a given subject, 
don’t just show him that one book, but show 
him ten on the same subject if you can, and 
instead of buying one book he will buy three 
or four if ne can look them over by himself 
‘n'a comfortable manner. 
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There are tables between the wall spaces of 
shelving, and the customer may sit near the 
subject that he wants to investigate. The 
shelves are so arranged and labeled that we 
make a great saving in time and so does the 
customer, and that is the great advantage of 
the use of the posters if you use them on your 
shelves too. 

People come in and sit and discuss the book, 
always being very comfortable, and we have 
our people watching and ready to make a sale 
just as soon as that customer indicates that 
he has looked the book thru as much as de- 
sired. 

We have been particularly anxious to have 
the public to come in, so we have had some 
very splendid pictures taken of our Book Shop. 
I have one here to show you. It shows that 
our tables are never piled high with anything. 
The posters are changed from day to day. 


And, one other feature. We always have 
one table with histories of permanent value. 
You know that very often, and particularly in 
the department stores, when a customer comes 
into the shop, and begins to look for a book, 
he finds tables simply piled with histories of 
all kinds. Now, on this table I have out there 
in Duluth, we always keep the good books on 
the history of the United States and in the 
way they are selected and displayed on that 
table they are really very attractive. 


Just one other feature of the Book Shop I 
must tell you of before I close, our Junior 
Department. We have, just a few feet south 
of the entrance to our Shop, a very beautiful 
Junior Department. In there there is a big 
couch and small chairs and the children come 
in there and take down any book they want 
and read it. My only requirement is “Hats 
off” and “Hands clean.” And they come back 
day after day. Some of those children are 
too poor to buy the books but they do enjoy 
them. We can’t make literature too expensive 
when it is of such vital interest to children. 
Altho Duluth is small, about 100,000 peo- 
ple, I feel that the Book Shop has got a 
permanent place in the intellectual life of the 
children and consequently of the older people. 
[ Applause. | 


Miss JeENtsoN: I wish to say a few words 
regarding the National Women’s Book Assn. 
The Women’s Book Assn. is trying to build 
up a new kind of organization in the book- 
trade. It was not an accident that this associ- 
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ation was formed. It was because women 
were not then eligible in the men’s league. 
We feel it is a mistake permanently to iso- 
late the booksellers who are women, for they 
too are distributors of books. One sees 
plainly that book distribution is one of the 
great functions of society. 


We need some organization where we will 
all function together. Everybody must be 
struck immediately with that truth, for un- 
less it is so there is no way in which we can 
meet with our own friends or others of this 
trade, and, after all, women have much to do 
with the making of books; they are writers 
of books and publishers, they are in the 
printing trade, they are booksellers and 
editors. And they are also librarians. 


When you want to get a thing done gather 
together the people who are doing it, and 
that’s the purpose behind the women’s asso- 
ciation. We work together for the greater 
education of ourselves and greater knowl- 
edge of each other. 


There are two things which are important 
in the book-trade. One is discount and the 
other salesmanship. We should be _ better 
equipped to sell books to other human be- 
ings. In our organization we have had very 
good speakers, and we keep a stenographic 
report of every speech, as we feel that it 
may be valuable to those who have not been 
fortunate enough to be at those meetings. 
lf you are a person of imagination and ap- 
prove of combining we must have you to 
help make us stronger and if you are an 
isolated person and dreary and _ working 
along in a hum-drum way it is absolutely 
necessary we have you. Because, anything 
a bookseller does not know, or understand 
or feel is a menace to society. 


PRESIDENT Butter: We certainly must 
congratulate the ladies for the work they are 
doing in the interest of bookselling, and we 
particularly thank them for the suggestion 
they give us as to how to manage the men 
when they come into the shops. 


[I am sorry to say that I have just learned 
that Mr. Walter S. Lewis, Chairman of Pro- 
gram Committee, is suffering from a lame 
back because of his part in lifting our pile 
of Roosevelt books about here yesterday. 


Our next subject for discussion is De- 
partment Store Problems. 


DEPARTMENT STORE PROBLEMS 
By J. Campbell Kemp 


One of the first considerations in the suc- 
cess of the book department in a department 
store is the volume of business, for without 
a large tonnage one cannot expect to receive 
much favorable attention. 

The hock-buyer is confronted immediately 
with the actual fact of being neighbor on the 


same floor with departments whose oppor- 
tunities for large sales and large profits are 
so much better than his own. He sees his 
neighbor, the shoes, put in a little advertise- 
ment of shoes at a reduction (slight tho it 
may be), and then he will note how the peo- 
ple gather in from all parts of the city until 
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the shoe department becomes one seething 
mob of customers anxious to carry away in 
one day what his friend, the shoe buyer in- 
forms him, was seven or eight thousand dol- 
lars worth of stock. 

On the other side of him, on another day, 
the buyer of the Men’s Furnishing Depart- 
ment will conduct a shirt sale after a mod- 
erate amount of advertising, and when you 
visit him in the evening of the first day you 
will be shown the actual figures of his sales 
of very moderate priced shirts amounting to 
25,000. aed. 

Now these are not flights of imagination 
but are actual facts about sales that the book 

rer is up against. 

"Whiehins ie is reminded that in order to 
make money enough to hold his desirable 
space he must get tonnage or turn over his 
stock sufficiently often to justify his remain- 
ing where he is. My observation has been 
that most departments can turn their stock 
much more easily than the book-stock and 
therefore make their profit quicker as a re- 
sult of this quick turn over. 

Now, that is just where the great problem 
of the book buyer comes in. His firm, be- 
cause of its experience with other depart- 
ments is liable to ask him to turn over his 
stock too often. For if the required turn 
over in books is too great, he is going to lose 
his volume of business because his stock has 
been depleted of necessary titles, and he is in 
danger of becoming a “just out” department. 
That is, he is tempted to confine his purchases 
only to the things that he knows will move 
very rapidly. But if he has had much ex- 
perience he will know that he is encouraging 
by this method only a certain class of buyers. 

A book department at al] times must ap- 
peal to all kirds of buyers. The person who 
wants a novel to-day may be one who wants 
something more serious tomorrow, and he 
is a different kind of person each time and 
will either praise or condemn the department, 
as he is able or not to secure what he desires. 
So the problem is “How can the book buyer 
get the “Powers that he” to look at him with 
a pair of eyes that will allow him a smaller 
number of turns than his neighbor?” 

Another problem in the department store 
and one that is being debated much oftener 
than the book man realizes is “Where shall 
the book department be placed?” Perhaps you 
have liberal minded men among the directors 
who realize that it is quite impossible to mer- 
chandise this department on the same basis 
as other departments that yield better re- 
turns, but it is quite likely that there are a 
majority of the directors who favor placing 
the books on upper floors where they do not 
have the same chance for business as they 
would have on the first or more favored floor. 
Of course there are many good departments 
on the upper floors but think how much bet- 
ter they would be if given a chance on the 
first floor. . 

Quite as important as the location are the 
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is to secure properly-built fixtures that will 
show the greatest number of titles in the 
most convenient way for the greatest number 
of customers to see for themselves. In a 
cramped space for a large stock it is prac- 


tically impossible for customers to browse 
around happily by themselves. Aind that 
is what they like to do in a bookstore. Have 


you noticed how happy customers are who 
are able to go undisturbed thru your stock 
and find books they had not known existed 
before? This is only possible when you have 
your fixtures made to display books instead 
of being built to hold yard goods to-day and 
perhaps books to-morrow. 

One of the problems of a book man in a 
department store is to know just how to pro- 


ceed about convincing the board that he 
knows more about what kind of display 
methods he needs for his books, than the 


superintendent of the building does. 

Another problem is how to secure suitable 
salespeople for selling the books. How to 
secure that person who loves books and 
knows books and who reads hooks and is 
able to tell what he knows and who is above 
all endowed with the knack and ability and 
the pep to sell books. One who is courteous 
and refined but who yet has that power to 
make a customer buy six or eight books in- 
stead of the one for which he asks. I be- 
lieve the man who sells a person more books 
even than he should buy, is erring on the 
right side. There is no such thing as sell- 
ing too many books. 

Still another problem is, having found a 
good salesperson, how to keep him. It is 
much easier to earn larger salaries in other 
departments than in selling books. Those 
in the book department find out about the 
larger salaries, larger bonuses, etc., earned 
in other nearby departments, and one can not 
blame them if they raise the question of 
wages. 

There is no use denying the fact that peo- 
ple who sell books are like other educators, 
doing lots of their work for the love of hu- 
manity. 

I am going to take up only one more prob- 
lem, one that is growing greater and greater 
all the time. And that is the price of books. 
I believe that by publishing so many small and 
not very worthwhile books at a high price, 
we are doing the book business a great harm. 
I think these high prices are gradually forcing 
people to leave the bookstore and to rely upon 
libraries. I know this is not what we want. 
I hear it said much more frequently than 
formerly “That is much more than I care to 
pay, I shall borrow it from the library.” 

Now we don’t want that to happen. I do 
not know the remedy, but if it be lack of 
print paper that is causing the high prices 
let us have our paper used for worthwhile 
books. The more of them the better for us. 
But let them be worthwhile, and the people 
will find the means to buy them. 

I do not wish to be classed as a pessimist, 


fixtures that are used. A very live problem I am not such a person; but have you en- 
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deavored to account for your larger volume 
of business? Have you not found that tho 
your sales totals were many per cent greater 
than the previous years, your number of 
transactions had decreased. What I mean by 
this is that tho there were actually more 
books sold there were not so many people 
buying them. I believe that you will find 
this to be true in your departments if you 
will examine the records. 

Now if what I say is correct, then we have 
a very difficult problem and one worthy of 
our very best thought. 

Some buyers say “Oh I don’t think the list 
price makes any difference.” “Give me larger 
discounts?” But J would much prefer to 
have a little less discount than to have the 
larger discount, with the danger of making 
fewer buyers of books. 

For after all it is the people that must be 
taken into account. They are our best bet and 
should be continually augmented in numbers. 


PresipENT But er: Is there any further 
discussion from the floor. Let us hear from 
Miss Gaige of R. H. Macy & Co. 


Miss Grace Gatce: I have very few re- 
marks. Mr. Kemp has covered the ground 
very thoroly. We have the same thing to 
contend with in our store, of course. We all 
have our troubles. 


CAN ADS BE TIMED TO HELP THE 
BOOKSELLER IN SMALL CITIES? 


By JoserpH EsTABRook. 


Mr. JosepH Estasrook: We have many 
problems, and before I forget it there is one 
thing I want to say right now. I think the 
publishers ought to treat us a little better 
in the way of getting our books to us, in 
answering correspondence more promptly and 
in keeping faith with us as they do in other 
classes of the trade. As they do with the 
big cities of New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. What I want to see is this: There 
have been many books published in the past 
six months and offered for sale in the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and 
I know that they are and were on sale in 
these cities for I have seen them in the store 
windows, and we have not had them, many 
times, for three weeks afterwards. Many 
times the trouble was with the advanre 
notices of books advertised in the New York 
Times, Boston Transcript and the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, then it seems that the book- 
sellers thru the South and probably the mid- 
dle West are forgotten when it comes to 
filling these orders. J have in mind one 
book reviewed in the New York Times some 
weeks ago, and we had by actual count six- 
teen calls for that book the following day, 
and we had no books to offer but took three 
orders. That was all we could get. I wrote 
the publisher and asked why the book had 
been reviewed. I suppose it was on sale in 
other cities as well as the three big ones. 
We waited three weeks before we got a re- 
ply to this correspondence. On this book 
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that I speak of I received ten per cent of 
my order, and you know how difficult it is to 
make explanations to your customers, and up 
to the present time we are still waiting for 
the balance of that order. 

I think that publishers ought to hold back 
copy on their advertising until they feel 
pretty sure that the booksellers thruout the 
country have received a part of their stock, 
so when the advertising reaches the people 
it will do the most good, and we can supply 
the demand that comes to us. Please remem- 
ber that this one book was reviewed favor- 
ably. We, as booksellers, have demands 
from the customer for such a book imme- 
diately, and it’s pretty hard to sell that book 
to that same customer ten days later. Many 
times they will not want it at all if we re- 
ceive it ten days later. I am going to ask 
the publishers to help us in that direction. 
That’s one of our greatest problems 

There is one other thing we don’t talk 
enough about at these conventions, and it is 
probably one of the most important prob- 
lems. That is, to teach the people who sell 
our books behind the counter and who never 
get to these conventions. They never have 
any way of finding out how to sell books un- 
less we tell them. I believe we ought to be 
more thoughtful of those people selling our 
books. We are always asking the public and 
teaching the public to buy books and yet we 
don’t teach the people to sell books. I think 
we lose sight of that fact. Time and time again 
we are teaching the public and teaching them 
to read but we forget this poor clerk who 
does not make enough salary to live on, 
and I believe it is our fault because we don’t 
teach them the real meaning of books, and 
of bookselling and we ought to be educators 
and teach these people the great fundamentals 
and teach them to become better salesmen. 
I do that very thing and I am sure since it 
was begun we have sold a great many more 
books in our store, and I know we all would. 

Have you ever thought of the high school 
girls and of taking them in for the vacation 
time and teaching them how to sell books? 
Their live enthusiasm and their knowledge 
of what books mean is keen at that age, and 
they have it impressed upon their minds 
every day how necessary it is to have books. 
It seems to me that if we tried to interest 
those people even if it cost us a little more, 
we would have all of the good material we 
could use when these young women gradu- 
ate. I wish you to take that with you and 
think about it. I presume perhaps these 
women would come into your stores as book- 
sellers when they were thru with their 
schools. 

There is one other thing I would like to 
make mention of and that is: Are we, as 
booksellers, rendering the necessary service 
that is expected of us as booksellers to the 
public? There are probably a great many 
stores in the country that do render proper 
service, but a great many which do not. You 
of the department stores, do we department 
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store managers give our people the right 
kind of service? That is, information about 
books, what kind of books they ought to read 
and their children ought to read and the 
proper books everyone ought to read ; also 
are we carrying out every day the principles 
of service, letting the customer know when 
we have not got the book the customer 
wants, and cannot get it? Or do we simply 
wait for that customer to come in and find 
out that we can’t get the book. I have been 
following this very carefully, even keeping 
track of all the detail work, and I want to 
tell you that it pays to give service to your 
customer. Sometimes a book is out, and we 
have to write for it and sometimes write as 
many as four or five letters to that particular 
customer about that book. I have found to 
do that is bringing that customer back to our 
store telling us they want that book. Some- 
times the book is out of print, and the cus- 
tomer takes another. 
are catering to a different kind of people 
from the bookseller, and that kind of people 
we want to reach, and we flatter them when 
we let them know that we cannot get a book 
they want and that brings into play the art 
of suggestive salesmanship. It is a very, very 
important factor—bring customers back into 
your store if you follow up orders and tell 
them why you have not got it and offer to 
get it for them. There are so many books out 
with the publishers and so many going out 
of print to-day it seems to me that we ought 
to render that necessary service and be on 
our jobs and let the many people who come 
into our stores know just why we are out 
of certain books. 


PRESIDENT BuTLER: Do you believe, Mr. 
Estabrook, in less production of books? 


Mr. Estasprook: Yes. I think there are 
entirely too many books published; especially 
of fiction. It seems to me that the publish- 
ers are gambling with too many unknown 
quantities, and I think if they would be a 
little more careful and publish things they 
believe in and that they can make the book- 
seller believe in and can make the pub- 
lic believe in, we would sell a great many 
more books. And TI don’t think the prices 
are low enough. I think it’s a mistake to get 
your fiction price up to $1.90 or $2.00. It’s a 
mistake, and you are going to kill the game 
if you do it. What I really favor is—if a 
book is really worth two dollars (the publisher 
can tell the real value) let them make it two 
dollars. If our reputation is good for any- 
thing, we can sell a book of real value. 

They have had to manufacture our books 
of flimsy material the covers are not so 
good, the wrappers are poorer, and in many 
instances the books do not look much better 
than the 25 cent books of five years ago. I 
heard it said here yesterday that it was only 
the inside of a book that counted. That’s all 
very true, but the outside has a great deal 
to do in creating a desire in the mind of the 
customer for that book—a desire to buy it. 
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It’s the same thing when going past on one 
of our streets. You see a store window that 
is not up in good shape and attractively ar- 
ranged, your impulse is not to stop and gaze 
at it for a long time; but the moment you 
see attractive things displayed in an attractive 
manner, you stand and look at it with an in- 
terest awakened, which, more times than you 
realize, pulls you into that store and draws 
the money from your pocket. And that’s the 
same way with books. Probably thru neces- 
sity the manufacturers are skimping, but I 
say to them, don’t do it, gentlemen. You are 
hurting the sale of your books. 


PRESIDENT Butter: Mr. Kemp, do you be- 
lieve in less production of books? 


Mr. Kemp: I can’t say that I believe in 
less production. I think we have had the 
best sales this year, but I am not in favor of 
wasting print paper. That’s what the cry is. 
Let the books be worth while, and my idea 
is that you can’t make too many books, 


Mr. Conover: In speaking of our service, 
the poor service which we have in our stores 
—don’t you suppose the public would have 
that same poor service in their stores now if 
they had to have the kind of help we are able 
to get? Lots of the trouble is because the 
publishers, too, have a great deal of incom- 
petent help in their wholesale departments. 
We can’t get as much help nor the kind of 
help we watt; the mills and factories pay 
them about three times as much as we can 
pay them, so where are you? 

Regarding our own service. We don’t take 
an order, not even the telephone order of a 
person that we don’t follow that up and noti- 
fy the customer, and many times by tele- 
phone, at that, regarding the book. Why 
should you not take care of your customers? 
In speaking about not getting the orders filled, 
and then when tkey are filled only a part of the 
order being received—we had some _ books 
from New York sent by parcel post. We re- 
ceived part of them, that is, one package, and 
the other package has been lost for four 
weeks and we have not yet found out where 
they are. I don’t think, however, that that’s 
the publishers’ fault. We can’t blame them 
for everything. 


PRESIDENT BuTLer: Miss Dempsey, what 
have you to say? 


Miss Aritce M. Dempsey, of Gimbel Bros.: 
I am entirely in accord with Mr. Kemp’s pa- 
per. I don’t believe in any book over $2.00. 


Mr. Cepric CrowELt, of Doubleday, Page 
Bookstores: One item of interest which Mr. 
Kemp spoke of, and I think Mr. Estabrook 
spoke of it, too, is the matter of help. I 
would liké to tell you of a method we have 
used in solving that to a degree, for I think 
it has in it something of value to those meet- 
ing the same problem. We found this year 
in our book-shops and in one of our book- 
shops in particular, that of Lord & Taylor, 
much trouble in securing competent help and 
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permanent help, more trouble in this direc- 
tion, I should say, than in any of the past 
years. 

Until about a year ago we had pretty steady 
and permanent and competent help, but with 
the beginning of the year it began to change, 
and it has changed quite frequently ever 
since. The system which we devised is in a 
degree unfair to the employee but in the long 
run it carries with it a provision that will 
operate fairly where it at first operates un- 
fairly. 

We have devised a scheme of wages which 
will give the clerks an opportunity to work 
or to make different classes, A. B, C, and D. 
Membership in each class is dependent upon 
the clerk’s ability to reach a certain min- 
imum sales total per month. Class A, for 
example, reaches $5,000; Class B, $4,000; 
Class C, $3,000 and Class D, $2,000. You 
can, of course use any figures which meet 
your needs. 

Now, it takes a clerk two months to make 
a class unless that clerk has had a great deal 
of previous experience. Take a clerk now 
in Class D, if in two months that clerk has 
sold as many books as the clerks in Class A, 
she can step right into Class A and get the 
salary of Class A and she can retain that class 
until she has failed for a period of three 
months to hold it. There is one exception 


to this: If a clerk is taking stock, or has other 
responsibilities than the mere selling of books, 


or is acting as the manager’s assistant, it 
seemed to us unfair to make this provision of 
three months apply to that clerk when he or 
she was called on to do so many other 
things, so that clerk has a fixed salary of 
Class A to begin with. The result of this 
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system has been that not only are the clerks 
apparently satisfied, and the store better satis- 
fied, but oddly enough the second month in 
operation, everybody was in Class A with no 
apparent reason, and our volume of business 
was much larger than the preceding year or 
month when we operated under a go-as-you- 
please system. So I think if you can work 
out some system of equitable payment to 
your employees and base it on their actual 
return, you, as manager or proprietor, will 
find that the help problem will be very appre- 
ciably solved. Not completely, but appreci- 
ably. I think that’s the only valuable sugges- 
tion I have to make. 


Mr. Lowett BreENTANO: As long as the 
question of book prices has come up and 
various methods of solving it have now been 
given, has anyone any suggestion to offer on 
paper bindings for books? I know there 
have been a number of articles in the London 
Times by Mr. Hugh Walpole on that sub- 
ject. I believe it has been said that books 
selling at $1.60 could be sold at 75c. and $1.00 
if bound with paper binding, instead of cloth. 
The chances are that the book could not be 
sold for less than $1.35 and the saving would 
be small. But I wondered if the convention 
has any remarks as to whether they could 
sell paper bound books or not, or if it knows 
of any other methods the publishers could 
use to economize and so reduce prices. 


PRESIDENT BuTLER: We have a topic which 
will be interesting to us all, I know. “Pub- 
lishers’ Campaign of National Advertising” is 
the title of this talk we are now to hear from 
one of our most active and genial members, 
Mr. Louis A. Keating, of Frederick Loeser 
& Company, Brooklyn. 


A PUBLISHERS’ CAMPAIGN OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
By Louis A. Keating 


Mr. President, fellow members of the 


American Booksellers’ A’ssociation: 


I hope none of you will be frightened by 
the papers I hold in my hand. As a matter 
of fact they contain chiefly a lot of penciled 
notes; some of them very hurriedly made. 

The speech I would have made has already 
been given—perhaps not quite that—but so 
many references have been made to the sub- 
ject I am to present I feel as tho the idea had 
already been half sold. 

But if the idea involved is really to be put 
across, become an accomplished fact, you 
must first be thoroly sold as to the need, the 
opportunity, the possibility and the value of 
the proposal. 

It was with considerable diffidence that I 
approached the topic assigned me by the com- 
mittee—A “Publishers’ National Campaign of 
Book Advertising.” And while I was in- 
clined to question the task of having a Book- 


seller present this topic, I realized it was 
one of tremendous importance and likely to 
have far reaching effect, should it result in 
favorable action. 

I further realized that tho in the final an- 
alysis the subject is one on which the final 
and ultimate word must be had by the pub- 
lishers, because they are the money power 
in this business of producing and distrib- 
uting books, nevertheless, if concerted 
action by the publishers is to be brought 
about, it will come only by reason of the 
pressure exercised by booksellers in conven- 
tion and in their shops. 

To be sure, we well remember that the 
publishers had a very unfortunate experience 
in the past thru organization; a blow at their 
pocket-books—and it is not to be wondered 
at that many of them are gun-shy. It was a 
very serious and very sharp blow to any 
effort at organization. It is unthinkable, 
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however, that it should continue to prevent 
natural and legitimate co-operation in extend- 
ing the book market, and in that we book- 
sellers have a very real and personal in- 
terest. 

To the man on the firing line it is of vital 
importance that the base is well organized 
and functioning properly, often his very life 
depends on it; and if I may be permitted, for 
another moment, the use of a war metaphor: 
the very strongest reasons existed why the 
allied armies, while retaining all their inde- 
pendent and individual organizations, should 
be united in one compact and mighty mass 
when it came to the question of facing and 
smashing the enemy. 

The enemy of the bookseller and publisher 
alike, is the common enemy of mankind— 
ignorance and indifference. 

On the Problem Presented We Would 
Focus the Combined Efforts of All the 
Forces that Find in the Making and Distrib- 
uting of Books a Livelihood and a Service. 

I am glad to be in this convention to-day, 
because I consider it to be by far the best 
convention we have ever had. Our minds 
have turned to larger things than ever be- 
fore and we have not directed so much of 
our attention to the small, petty problems of 
everyday but rather to a broader outlook— 
the “far” look into the future to an increas- 
ingly large and more profitable business. We 
are optimistic; we sense opportunity. 

It is not necessary to stress the conditions 
that confront us to-day, they are only too 
familiar. Nor is it necessary to more than 
suggest the peculiar mental and _ spiritual 
forces that await the impact of a positive and 
directing power that will precipitate elements 
now in action. 

Books should have an ever widening sphere 
of influence and power. It may be the re- 
sult of the experience thru which the world 
has just passed, the clash of fundamentally 
opposed ideas, but it has been evident to many 
that. books are finding more receptive con- 
ditions and are functioning more freely. 

Now, as never before, conditions are favor- 
able, and challenging to American book- 
sellers and publishers. 

Is it too much for the bookseller of America 
to ask publishers and the allied businesses, 
the printers and binders, that they plan a 
campaign, nation wide, conceived on large 
lines and vigorously executed, that will make 
their product an essential—with all the pre- 
ponderant force for good and for progress? 

Is it too much for the bookseller to ask 
of the publishers and the allicd businesses, 
that they spend a “Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars” this year in a campaign to create new 
readers and new buyers of books? 

Perhaps the sum is too modest—inadequate 
for the task—unworthy the combined strength 
of the organizations inyolved. How much 
shall it be? Our President says “$250,000.” I’ve 
heard a number of opinions expressed. The 
representative of a large advertising agency to 
whom I am indebted for some figures I shall 
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presently read to you, suggested a minimum 
of $200,000. That, however, is a matter of 
detail to be determined after investigation 
when the publishers have come together for 
united aggressive effort. 

I am aware that these sums are but a tithe 
of that expended yearly by publishers in their 
own direct advertising, but for many years I 
have had the feeling that too much of our 
advertising was to readers, and too little to 
potential readers. The advertising we pro- 
pose should be directed to enlarging the mar- 
ket. Once this market is made, the advertis- 
ing of individual books will carry tremend- 
ously increased weight. Many books to-day 
carry individually a maximum of advertising, 
others more than the sales warrant. Given a 
broader market is it not a reasonable expecta- 
tion that better results would be obtained with 
the same effort? 

It is difficult to dissociate one’s thought 
from the habitual. Aind we book folks find it 
difficult to get the point of view of the too 
great majority of people who, if they think 
about it at all, regard book-buying as a disease 
and book reading a form of punishment ad- 
ministered in severe doses to children in 
school. 

We take it for granted that everyone pos- 
sesses some familiarity with books and that it 
is just a question of choice with individ- 
uals as to whether or not they become book 
readers and more especially book owners. 
Permit me to say, it is more largely a mat- 
ter of education. And to reach and educate 
the masses in America is no easy task. 

Many millions of dollars are spent yearly 
to advertise tooth paste and tooth brushes, and 
in the public schools the importance of this 
cleanly habit is continuously emphasized. You 
may clean your teeth every morning, but the 
great majority of Americans still need to be 
so taught. 

Dr. Claxton’s magnificent address preached 
more eloquently than I possibly could do, the 
tremendous field that remains to be cultivated 
by our business. Did he not say that there 
were more than fifty million people—or was 
it seventy-five million people—in this country 
who never see a book and more than this 
number who never have seen a bookstore. 

Our campaign should be directed not only 
to creating readers for to-day, but also for a 
generation hence. The astute manager of one 
of our big league “Ball Clubs,” I am informed, 
is, with admirable.decision, maintaining a sec- 
tion in the bleechers to which the only card of 
admission is the “badge of boyhood.” This 
utterly regardless of the fact that many times 
the section could be filled with paid admission. 

“As the twig is bent, the tree inclines.” A 
good start was made last year in the “Chil- 
dren’s Book Week Campaign” so successfully 
and energetically initiated by our esteemed 
Secretary and his Committee. A good start 
because it is undeniably true that the youth 
of the country comprise the greatest asset 
any business can cultivate. 

The interest of parents in their children’s 
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reading presents a point of contact capable 
of intensive cultivation and opens the door 
for some good, sound, common-sense, and in- 
controvertible facts as to the worth of books 
in the home. 

Theodore Roosevelt, an omniverous reader, 
as are many of our greatest men, discussed 
books as a matter of course. Books had a 
large place in his life and work; and this 
interest transmitted to his sons is not the 
least of their heritage. 

Thousands of our leaders in the State and 
in the Nation, men representing every phase 
of busy American life could readily be en+ 
listed in a movement tto bring books to their 
rightful place in the life of the people. 

I do not need to plead the case before this 
body, but I do believe large results can be ob- 
tained, if the case is pleaded before the bar of 
the masses, in flaming word and vivid 
phrases. 

Aside from educators, who, but those in 
the craft, think of books in terms of influ- 
ence and power? Think of books as living 
entities keeping alive in the world essential 
truths, faithfully recording its passing moods 
and fancies, mirroring man’s aspirations, 


achievements, the flight of his imagination, 
the search and discovery of truth. The solace, 
the inspiration, the knowledge, the entertain- 
ment, the culture to be found in books, the 
“way to advancement and pay” may all be 
pleaded. The price of books need not concern 


us unduly if value is given. The price of 
Victrolas, cameras, or any given article, does 
not adversely affect the sale if the desire is 
created. We are getting a new viewpoint in 
the book business. We see it enlarged, more 
influential, serving vastly greater numbers. 


WHAT HAVE OTHERS DONE? HERE IS A 
RECORD OF A FEW ORGANIZED ASSOCIA- 
TIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGNS 
The California Fruit Growers Association 
has had signal success—you are all familiar 
with the advertising of Sunkist oranges and 
lemons. Only a few years ago this industry 
was in a dolorous state, and it is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that the owners of some of 
these farms were actually ready to give them 

away. What is the condition today? 

In the current year this association is spend- 
ing a half million dollars to advertise oranges 
and lemons. As was said yesterday, “Every- 
body knew about oranges before,” an ex- 
penditure of half a million dollars would seem 
needless. But listen—add to that a $75,000 
appropriation for Sunkist marmalade and to 
that another $100,000 for grapefruit and then 
consider that this business has developed from 
one, where farms were being given away, 
to a business of “160 million dollars last year.” 

The Florida Citrus Exchange had no dis- 
position to advertise but were persuaded and 
made a grudging appropriation, and asked to 
be “shown.” That their assessment has been 
raised from one cent a box to tten cents a box 
is evidence that the advertising has made good, 
and the average return to members of this 
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association ranges from 25c to $1.00 a box 
more than other Florida growers. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sOciation increased their appropriation from 
25c to 50c per thousand ft. cut. 

The California Walnut Growers Association 
have increased the output of California Wal- 
nuts in ten years from $2,500,000 to eleven mil- 
lions, This is strictly a growers’ organiza- 
tion that markets the output at cost to the 
3,000 co-operating growers. In the “Save the 
Surface” Campaign, Paint Manufacturers are 
spending one hundred thousand dollars a year. 
The California Prune Association will spend 
$200,000 in the current year to speed up the 
consumption of that humble fruit. 

The Tea Association of the U. S. find less 
tea is consumed per capita in the U. S. than 
in any other country. They propose to remedy 
it by spending during the next five years one 
to two million dollars. 

To educate the Public, as to the functions of 
the railways and to correct and direct public 
opinion, the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives are spending eight hundred thousand a 
year. 

The cycle trade of America will spend one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand this yeat 
and an increasing amount each year to drive 
home tthe “utility” of the cycle. 

The National Canners’ Association, canners 

of tomatoes, beans, corn, etc., are beginning a 
campaign, and the first year will spend five 
hundred thousand dollars. 
_ Notable among the individual concerns that 
invest heavily in advertising is the Wm. 
Wrigley Co. In 1919 they spent the sum of 
$3,500,000. 

All of the difficulties that face us in se- 
curing concerted action and in some in- 
stances, vastly greater difficulties, confronted 
all of these efforts before the desired co- 
operation was secured. 

Then shall the book business with its useful 
and magnificent opportunity, continue to re- 
main the backward child among America’s 
thriving businesses? Let the Publishers an- 
swer. 

I find a wide difference of opinion as to 
who should be invited to share in this enter- 
prise. This much seems certain; it should 
begin with the producer. 

It is within the bounds of possibility that 

concerns who may at first be indisposed to 
come in, will later esteem it a privilege to 
support this movement. 
_ In the last few years we have seen new 
industries born such as the talking machine, 
the automobile, the moving pictures industries. 
These so far outstrip us that the making and 
distributing of books is tiny in a comparison. 
In industries less handicapped than the book 
business, large sums are spent yearly to ex- 
tend and hold markets. 


_ Mr. M. G. Nusgaum, Norfolk, Va.: Mr. 
Keating has covered the subject so beautifully 
that any added word from me would be out 
of place. You all know that national adver- 
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tising is one of the biggest things in our coun- 
try and it is so important that I wanted to 
call your attention to the plan yesterday when 
it was brought before you by Mr. Herr. I 
know we are going to get a good sum of 
money to do this national advertising. One 
of our speakers yesterday said that book re- 
viewing was a byproduct—well if book re- 
viewing is a byproduct, then book advertising 
must be a shyproduct—I mean other than 
Harold Bell Wright’s and Clip-the-Coupon- 
and-Send-me-on-Suspicion kind of books. 
Books have never been advertised in keeping 
with the other branches of business. 

When we go into this advertising work, 
let’s get one of those “eventually-if-not-now” 
fellows, who make you eat oranges, chew 
gum and ride in motor cars. 

Would it not be a good idea to have full 
page matrix made of book reviews? These 
book reviews to be written and signed by 
prominent men or authors. These would go 
to the newspapers ready to print and you 
could get any number of papers to run them 
each week, because the material would be 
written by our best known people. 

Suppose, for this week that Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, should write a review of “Mary 
Marie,” or Cobb of George Ade’s “Hand- 
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made Fables,” or if there was a new edition 
with illustrations of “Don Quixote,” a good 
review by Blasco Ibafiez, that would create a 
sale even for the good old classics. Or, if 
Taft or Senator Johnson would write a re- 
view for Beveridge’s “Life of John Marshall,” 
and some visiting poet, of Joyce Kilmer, it 
would make a wonderful page. Signed re- 
views are sellers of books. 

Some years ago, when Tom Dixon the au- 
thor of the “Leopard’s Spots” lived in our 
vicinity, and the “Leopard’s Spots” being his 
first book, we knew the sales, from the pub- 
lisher’s viewpoint would hardly reach 5,000, 
we sent out to about two hundred and fifty 
people Dixon knew, asking them for a critic- 
ism of the book, and on receipt of the review 
it was sent with a copy of the book to the 
most prominent newspaper in that man’s city 
and what was the result? The newspapers 
in nearly every case used this criticism. Ordi- 
narily if a new author sells 5,000 the first year, 
he is doing well. Dixon sold out over fifty 
thousand in fifteen months. It kept going 
better each month. I can just mention this as 
a proof that sales can be made, and then it 
makes an author popular to write about 
books, other than his own, and it makes good 
copy for any newspaper. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PRICE MAINTENANCE 
By William B. Colver of the Federal Trade Commission 


The vexed question of forcible mainten- 
ance of resale or retail prices has been con- 
tinuously before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ever since the creation of that body and 
had been a matter of public agitation for 
many years before. 

There usually are two sides to any ques- 
tion, but price maintenance seems to have at 
least four sides. , Manufacturers complain 
against their competitors because they do not 
maintain prices, and other manufacturers 
complain against their competitors because 
they do maintain prices. Jobbers and retail- 
ers complain against those from whom they 
purchase their supplies because they do main- 
tain prices, and other jobbers and retailers 
complain against their purveyors because they 
do not maintain resale prices. ee 

Starting with these four grand divisions, 
complaints come to the Commission for and 
against price maintenance covering a very 
wide range of transactions. Like so many 
questions as to human conduct, this question 
does not seem to be susceptible of the simple 
answer yes or no. 

Considerably more than a year ago, the 
Federal Trade Commission invited the par- 
tisans of all sides of this troublesome ques- 
tion. to appear in person or by attorney and 
thrash the thing out with each other in the 
presence of the Commission. 

The invitation was accepted. All hands 





appeared in person, by proxy, by attorney, by 
regiments, by brigades and by corps, and the 
question was thoroly thrashed out. It was 
discussed for days and days from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, the financial man, 
the lawyer, the merchant, both wholesale and 
retail, and from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer. 

In the end, everybody was able to show 
beyond question that everybody else was 
taking a narrow and selfish view of the prob- 
lem and that therefore his arguments were 
not grounded on broad truth and should be 
disregarded by the Commission. The lawyers 
brought in the books and proved to their 
own satisfaction beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
that the law required that prices be main- 
tained; and likewise that the law absolutely 
forbade it. 

Out of all this welter, there seemed to per- 
sist a fairness of the contention which was 
made, that the manufacturer of trade-marked 
or identified merchandise, after it passes out 
of his ownership and into the ownership of 
another for the purpose of resale, still has 
an actual proprietary right in the good name 
of and the good-will attached to that article. 
It seemed quite as clear that title to the 
article itself having passed, control over the 
article itself or its use, had passed. 

Those who asked for the maintenance of 
fixed resale or retail prices, to be enforced 
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by the manufacturer, held that not only the 
law of supply and demand, but the self- 
interest of the manufacturer would cause the 
price to the consumer to be a reasonable price 
carrying only a reasonable and legitimate 
profit. Against this, it was argued that a 
fixed retail price to the consumer might be 
reasonable, and yet if the manufacturer had 
the power to fix the price at which he would 
sell and the price at which the consuming 
public should buy at retail, he might easily 
allow so narrow a margin for distribution 
cost and profit, that the dealers would not 
be fairly compensated for the service they 
performed. 

Failing then to secure a concensus of opin- 
ion from the men of the business world and 
its legal advisors, the Commission sought to 
move towards a final solution by two other 
routes. 

It seemed to be useful to find one or more 
typical cases unclouded by collateral issues 
and to carry these cases thru carefully, not 
with any prejudice one way or the other, but 
with the purpose of getting a final decision 
in the highest court which would guide -the 
business world and control the judgment of 
the Commission. 


Meantime, 100 or 150 applications for com- 
plaint had piled up in the Commission. The 
only way a court review could be had was 
for the Commission to issue its formal com- 
plaint in typical cases and, after due hearing, 
issue its order to cease and desist, which 
could be appealed to the courts by the re- 
spondent. The Beechnut Packing Company 
has undertaken the very great burden of 
carrying forward this test litigation from 
the other side and in doing so, I believe is 
performing a real public service. It is 
carrying the litigation forward in a sports- 
manlike way, and the Commission I[ believe, 
is meeting the Beechnut people in the same 
spirit. Not with great concern as to which 
way the court may finally decide the question, 
but with the earnest desire that it be decided 
finally one way or the other. 


Meantime, following the second course of 
endeavor, the Commission made a _ sugges- 
tion formally to Congress with respect to 
the Stephens Bill which had been pending for 
a long time. The Stephens Bill in its orig- 
inal form was intended to legalize the en- 
forcement of resale prices by contract or re- 
fusal to sell and by any other reasonable 
means. There is no disguising the fact that 
there was and is in Congress, a very definite 
and a very solid opposition to the Stephens 
Bill in that form. As business men you know 
that when you are up against a clear-cut im- 
possibility it is merely a waste of time and 
effort to argue about it. It is better to ac- 
cept the impossibility and try some other way 
out. 


It had been fairly established that the 
manufacturer of identified merchandise has 
a proprietary right and interest in the good 
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name and good-will attached to his articl, 
and it seemed to be agreed that any concern 
which thru years of honest dealing, years 
of maintenance of quality, of service, of re 
sisting temptation to cheapen his goods or 
to cheat or fake the public, has become pos- 
sessed of a thing which is infinitely more 
valuable, not only than the article itself, but 
than the tangible property devoted to its pro- 
duction. That is good-will. 


The Commission recognized this principl« 
and at the same time recognized the objec- 
tion, which seemed tc be well taken, that no 
man should have the right both to name and 
to maintain by force, the price at which a 
thing should be sold by other’ merchants 
after he had parted title to it, unless other 
parties at interest were given an opportunity 
to challenge and examine the reasonableness 
of the price so named. 


So it was, that it was suggested that there 
be added to the Stephens Bill in its original 
form, a paragraph which would say that any 
manufacturer who desired to maintain a re- 
sale price by force,—that is by refusing to 
sell or by any other lawful means that he 
can bring to bear—should first file in a pub- 
lic place his scale of prices and terms of 
sale, with his quantity discounts and all the 
rest of his selling policy. 


Then that sales policy could be enforced 
by any lawful means so long as no one com- 
plained, and if any one did complain, the bur- 
den of proof would be on the complainant. 

Suppose complaint were made. First, it 
would have to be shown that the complainant 
was a party at interest, a jobber or retailer 
or consumer, and he might contest part or all 
of the sales policy including the prices fixed 
for wholesale, for jobber, for retailer and 
for consumer. He would have to establish 
affirmatively that the sales policy with respect 
to prices or to any other of its terms and 
conditions, was unfair or wrong. If this 
were established, after due notice and hear- 
ing, all that was proposed was that the right 
to maintain by force as to that particular item 
should be withdrawn. 


It was said, and is constantly repeated, that 
the Commission proposed that some Govern- 
mental authority should fix the prices which 
manufacturers might maintain, or that a 
Governmental authority might amend a sales 
policy. That is not true. All that was said 
was that if the sales price or policy were suc- 
cessfully attacked in whole or in part, then 
so much as had been successfully questioned, 
might not be maintained by force. The seller 
could take his choice. He could either amend 
his sales policy or his schedule of prices as 
the case may be, and continue to enforce it, 
or, he could continue the sales policy and 
prices unchanged, but would not be per- 
mitted to enforce their maintenance. 


This seems to embody a compromise which 
does not seem to violate any rights and to 
meet, reasonably, the principles insisted upon 
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by all parties concerned. The Colgate de- 
cision which was on a demurrer to an indict- 
ment under the Sherman law, tended to add 
to the confusion rather than to clarify the 
situation. I want to make it clear that the 
Federal Trade Commission never had any- 
thing whatever to do with the Colgate case. 
The decision of the court in that matter was 
that the maintenance of a resale price not 
by means of a contract, was not a crime 
under the Sherman law. But the Federal 
Trade Commission had not been approaching 
the matter in the light of the Sherman law 
but with respect to Section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act which has nothing at 
all to do with crimes but has to do with un- 
fair trade practices. A lawful thing may be 
unfairly used or may result unfairly. 

Individual liberty is permitted to be exer- 
cised only when the conduct of the indiv- 
jidual does not infringe on the equal rights 
or liberties of another. So, too, in trade prac- 
tices, a thing need not be unlawful in itself, 
and may not be done for the purpose or in- 
tent of working hardship, and yet if it does 
in fact work hardship it may be declared to 
be unfair. 

It seems sometimes that progress towards 
a final solution of this question is slow, but 
it is gratifying that all parties are moved by 
a spirit of fairness and consideration, each 
for the rights of others, and so long as this 
spirit is maintained, patience will in the end 
work out a satisfactory solution. 


AS TO A NATIONAL TRADE MARK 


Sometime ago, a discussion was well under 
way with regard to the provision by law for 
a national trade mark. That discussion has 
subsided somewhat, but it seems bound to be 
revived at some time, and if there is merit 
in the proposal, it is bound to continue to be 
a live subject until it is established. 


There seem to be two objections to the 
national trade mark. The first is, that as to 
untrade-marked goods, a national trade mark 
might seem to put a stamp of equality upon 
inferior goods as compared with goods of 
merit and of quality. 

The second is, that the good-will which is 
embodied in private trade marks might be 
lessened by the use of a general or national 
trade mark. 

It would appear then, that unless these ob- 
jections can be cured, the proposed legisla- 
tion would not be helpful to American busi- 
ness in the markets of the world. But, it 
seems equally certain, that if these objections 
can be met, a national trade mark may be 
made to be of great aid and value in the ex- 
port trade. 

If the Congress shall authorize merely a 
design or symbol to be placed indiscrimin- 
ately on anything of any kind or any quality 
that is to be exported or sold in the domestic 
trade, then it would seem that the device 
might work great harm, and especially to 
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those concerns which under private trade 
marks, have built up thru quality goods and 
fair-dealing, that greatest of all assets in busi- 
ness and individual life and in national life— 
goodwill. 


But if the national trade mark shall not 
be the substance but the symbol, and if the 
substance behind the symbol shall be the 
pledge of the nation and the pledge of the 
conscientious manufacturer and the scrupul- 
ously honest trader, then the trade mark 
would be raised to the dignity of being the 
seal of the national commercial honor and 
would command. respect—which means good- 
will—in the markets of the world. 


Suppose as a condition and in return for 
the privilege of using the national trade mark, 
it were required on pain of having the right 
of use taken away, that the user specify by 
sample exactly of what grade and qualtiy his 
article was intended to be. Suppose that a 
delivery not up to sample or a delivery under 
misrepresentation, of any sort, should be suf- 
ficient cause for the deprivation of the use 
of the national trade mark, then the presence 
of the national trade mark upon an article 
would be a guarantee that it was exactly the 
article that was purported to be sold and the 
terms and conditions of sale were exactly as 
were represented. Conversely, the absence of 
the national trade mark would serve as a 
sign and a warning, that such goods did not 
represent the best traditions of the A'merican 
manufacturer or the circumstances of their 
sale did not represent that fair-dealing with 
which alone, the United States can maintain 
permanently, that high and honorable posi- 
tion in world-commerce which it deserves. 

Viewed thus, it would appear that the na- 
tional trade mark movement is one which 
may well enlist the hearty co-operation of 
you gentlemen and of business in general. 
Certainly the financial institutions which are 
called upon to furnish credit facilities for 
export and import transactions, would be 
greatly aided by such a device. 


THE PROBLEM OF TAXATION 


As a result of the war the American peo- 
ple find themselves for the first time in the 
history of the Republic, faced by such a bur 
den of public debt as will make taxation one 
of the big and ever-present problems for our- 
selves, our children and our children’s chil 
dren. This being true, it is only ordinar 
prudence and business wisdom that taxation 
should be given the same serious and carefu’ 
study that is given any other new and vita’ 
factor which is thrown in to disturb our cal 
culations. 


In seeking a solution we must first recog 
nize, fully, the sudden and absolute revolu 
tion that has taken place as to our relatio~ 
to the rest of the world as well as to th 


slower changes which the mighty upheava' 
of the war hastened to conclusion. 

We must soon decide upon a taxation po’ 
icy which will distribute the burden equitabl; 
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and bear with the least possible weight upon 
the processes of industry and commerce and 
so bear as lightly as such a gigantic load can 
be made to bear, upon the ultimate consumer— 
which is every single one of us. 

We can either go thru a long and painful 
period of passing the buck, of seeking to 
escape each his own share, or to pass it on; 
of hiding the tax or of taxing by classes; 
or we can meet the issue squarely and have 
it over with once and for all. 

But taxation theories which, if not per- 
fect, at least “got by” before the war, will 
not do now because the foundations upon 
which they were based have shifted. Our 
position with relation to the rest of the 
world has vastly changed. So our relation 
to foreign trade has changed. Let us see. 

From being a debtor nation we have be- 
come a creditor nation. Before the war ten 
billions of dollars of our securities were held 
abroad and to pay a dividend of 4 per cent to 
the foreign security holders there was cre- 
ated, atitomatically, a market for four hun- 
dred millions worth of our goods. As a 
result of the war we have bought back that 
ten billions of securities and have loaned an 
additional ten billions across the ocean. Now 
water will run down hill but it takes a force 
pump or a syphon and some scientific plumb- 
ing to make it run up hill. 

After the Revolutionary ‘War and the Civil 
War, the United States had the world’s 


greatest reservoir of undeveloped natural re- 
sources to which the quickening touch of 
labor and capital could then be applied. We 
no longer hold that place in the scheme of 


things. It is occupied by our sister repub- 
lic in South and Central America and by 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

The days of our carefree national child- 
hood are over, and we are entered upon seri- 
ous middle life with the business of living 
a daily problem and provision for national 
old age staring us in the face. 

During these first thundred and forty-four 
years of national life, we have had a won- 
derful time. We have wasted our forests and 
our minerals; we have thrown hundreds of 
millions of acres of land away. We have 
disdained anything so slow as inland water 
transportation, while we built thousands of 
miles of paralleling railroads and now we are 
breaking the backs of those railroads by 
displacing quick-moving, high-rate freight to 
care for mountains of non-perishable low- 
rate commodities. 

The national crop of youthful wild-oats has’ 
been well sown and we have Had a plentiful 
crop; we are just now in the midst of the 
harvest. 

Young America carelessly adopted the 
catch-word “nothing is certain but death and 
taxes” and then laughed the laugh of youth 
at both. 

From now on taxes must be reckoned with 
and by-and-large we must make two choices 
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of method. First we must say whether we 
will try to hide the taxes we pay or whether 
we shall mark them clearly and plainly, and 
second, we must decide whether we will tax 
industry, effort, energy, productivity, or 
whether we shall tax idleness, inaction and 
failure to produce. Up to the present time 
we have chosen to penalize productive effort 
and to bonus speculation and disuse. The 
more elaborately a tax is hidden the more it 
costs. The disguise costs more than the 
tax. 


The excess profits tax, never a revenue 
measure, is a penalty upon economy, upon 
conservative capitalization and upon quantity 
production. It never was intended to be a 
revenue measure. It is a cornerstone in the 
present intolerable price-structure and_ it 
should be repealed. 


We hear talk of increasing the percentages 
in the upper brackets of the income tax 
schedules. It is quite easy and extremely 
popular to say “tax the rich.” But what we 
are actually doing, now, is to tax the capital 
of the rich out of productive enterprises and 
into non-productive. As the law now stands, 
a man with a $20,000 income can invest in 
state or municipal bonds, non-taxable, at 4% 
per cent and with practically no risk, while to 
net the same rate of income, any investment 
in industry or trade must yield him 5-1/3 
per cent—to say nothing of the element of 
risk. The man with $50,000 income must re- 
ceive 64% per cent from his productive in- 
vestment in order to be able to pay his tax 
and yet net the 4% per cent that the non- 
taxable offers him. The $100,000 income must 
earn 10% per cent and the $500,000 income 
must earn 15 per cent in order to net the 
sure 4% per cent that the non-taxable state 
and municipal bonds pay. 

Do these roads lead toward quantity pro- 
duction with lowered costs and prices and 
useful employment for every man and every 
dollar? Or do they lead to an orgy of pub- 
lic expenditures and a steady reduction of 
production? 


_ The question of safe, sane, consistent taxa- 
tion is before us. Upon its correct solution 
the welfare of business and therefore the 
public welfare, depends in a very great degree. 


PRESIDENT Butter: Mr. Colver, we extend 
our sincere thanks to you for that fine talk 
and I hope we may back you up in every way 
possible. 


Mr. CuHartes C. SHOEMAKER: I wish to 
make another announcement. It is regarding 
the lunch here at the hotel tomorrow. Some 
of you will go without lunch unless you give 
me your name as expecting to be here. This 
afternoon, as you know, we are to have lunch 
at the Curtis Publishing Company’s place and 
afterwards inspect the plant there, to be fol- 
lowed by a visit to many historical places of 
interest. Please do not forget this. 
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MORNING SESSION THURSDAY, MAY 14th 


PRESIDENT BuTLeR: I am sorry that Mr. 
Lewis is unable to be here this morning. We 
had a telephone message from him this morn- 
ing that he is suffering from neuritis and 
will not be able to get out at all. We shall 
all miss him. 


We have the pleasure of listening this 
morning to a paper on the subject of “Build- 
ing Americanism Thru Books” by Mr. John 
Spargo. You all know him. You have all 
sold so many of his books, it will not be nec- 
essary for me to introduce him. 


REACHING THE IMMIGRANT THRU BOOKS 
By John Spargo 


My qualifications for addressing such a body 
as the Convention of the American Booksell- 
ers’ Association upon tke subject of “How to 
Reach the Immigrant Thru Books,” are so 
unique as to be conspicuously obvious. As- 
suming for the moment that we are agreed 
upon the desirability, and even the necessity, 
of reaching our large immigrant population 
thru the istrumentality of books, the prob- 
lem that presents itself is essentially one of 
book-selling, of salesmanship. Naturally, that 
is why, as booksellers, you are vitally interest~ 
ed in it. That, too, is why I have been asked 
to speak upon the subject as an expert author- 
ity. I am not a bookseller, and therefore my 
views are not hampered or restricted by the 
limitations which always accompany practical 
experience. [ am a writer of books. I write 
books as some other men play golf, and for 
very similar reasons. It is not necessary to 
explain to this gathering that the writing of 
books is in general a luxury, the over-indulg- 
ence in which is one of tke numerous eviden- 
ces of the unbridled extravagance of our 
time. My own sins in this respect are so 
numerous as to mark me as a conspicuous 
illustration of the cost of high living. To 
a lesser degree, I am a buyer of books; that 
is to say, I buy books from time to time 
when my over-indulgent publishers permit 
me to do so. Finally, I am a reviewer of 
books. Half-way confessions being worse 
than none at all, and whole-hearted confes- 
sions being admittedly good for the soul, I 
make confession that when I am not indulg- 
ing in the luxury of writing books on my own 
account, I very often indulge in the luxury of 
criticizing the books written by others. This 
is, perhaps, the most satisfying indulgence of 
all: it produces in one something of the feel- 
ing that caused the Irishman to write home 
to his friends: “America surely is a wonderful 
country. Here I am tearing down a Protest- 
ant church and getting paid two dollars a day 
for it.” You will observe from the wage rate 
that the story is rather an ancient one, but it 
suits my present purpose quite admirably. 

These, then, are my qualifications for speak- 
ing with expert authority upon this great 
problem of salesmanship. Surely the quali- 
fications are quite sufficient. I shoujd not pre- 
sume to tell a convention of book-writers 
how books should be written, or how the 
practice of their craft might be improved. 
It is quite another matter, however, to tell you 





gentlemen how to sell our books. Here I 
am perfectly at home and speak with the as- 
surance of an oracle. You have heard, doubt- 
less, of the new profession whick has been 
developed in this country, that of the in- 
dustrial efficiency engineer. While I was at- 
tending the first Industrial Conference con- 
vened by the President last October, I met 
several of these gentlemen. One of the best 
known of them all told me that, as a rule, the 
best man to send into a plant as an effi- 
ciency engineer was always the man’ who 
knew notking at all about that particular 
business. My informant explained to me 
that the advantage of such a man lay in the 
fact that, knowing nothing about the busi- 
ness, he possessed no obstinate prejudices and 
did not take the attitude that because things 
had always been done so there could be no 
better way, in short, in the virgin innocence of 
bis mind. .Of course, such a man is bound 
to exhibit his ignorance, no matter how skill- 
fully he may attempt to conceal it. He is 
sure to ask fool questions and to think of a 
hundred impossible things. At the same time, 
however, it is from such naive wonderment as 
his that the most searching criticisms and 
suggestions for improvement emanate. 

Now, I am quite convinced that tke art of 
selling books to the American people has not 
vet been mastered. So far as I can gather, 
there has been no radical change made in this 
important branch of business within the mem- 
ory of the oldest living man. Not only has 
there been no radical change, but, unless I 
am entirely mistaken, there has been no sub- 
stantial improvement since the days when old 
publishing houses like Harper’s, Appleton’s, 
Putnam’s, and others equally well-known, were 
young. ‘The sales of books have not grown 
in equal ratio to the population. 

Of course, there will be a thousand cham- 
pions of the booksellers’ trade ready to spring 
to its defense, who will call attention to the 
fact that the quality and the character of the 
population itself have changed. They will: call 
attention to the immense flood of immigration 
from European countries. “Very well,” I 
reply, “But surely these people and thefr 
children ought to be regarded as constitut- 
ing an opportunity, a vast market to be ex- 
ploited, and not as an addition to the popula- 
tion of elements to be ignored by those whose 
business is the diffusion of enlightment thru 
the medium of books.” 
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Were I in a less pacific mood and at all 
inclined to be belligerent, I think that I 
should be disposed to assume the aggressive 
at this point and contend that, even as regards 
the English-speaking population, there has been 
no material increase in the ratio of book 
sales to the number of people. Recently one 
of the foremost publishing houses of tke 
country announced with very evident pride 
that a charming biography published by it had, 
in the course of ten years or thereabouts, 
attained a sale of forty thousand copies. 
What a record for a country with a popula- 
of 110 billions! Fifty years and more ago, 
such sales were not uncommon, as I believe 
the records of the older publishing firms will 
show. If I speak feelingly upon this ques- 
tion, you will please remember the signifi- 
cance of the royalties account to the writer 
of books. 

As I have wandered up and down this great 
country of ours, doing “one-night stands,” 
trying to save tke nation by talking to it, 
I have come to feel that Amerca is not rep- 
resented by the large cities, but by the small 
towns. This nation is essentially an aggrega- 
tion of small towns. The heart and conscience 
of America, and, for that matter, its brain, 
are to be found in these small towns. Here, 
in my humble judgment, lies the great neglected 
potential market for American books. There 
could hardly be, in a virile nation like ours, 
a more depressing institution than the average 
small town bookstore. There are exceptions, 
of course—I have no doubt that each of 
you who comes from a small town represents 
such an exception—but the generalization is 
just and true, nevertheless. And, in practically 
all of these towns, there is an alert intelligence 
and an eager desire for cultural development, 
linked to a fairly prosperous condition, which 
together must afford an enviable opportunity 
for well directed bookselling. The art and 
skill of practically all other branches of sales- 
manship are exerted with ever increasing zeal 
and intelligence in this fruitful field. It is easy 
to purchase the ebony disc that will repro- 
duce the latest jazz sensation of Broadway, a 
bottle of the latest podophyllin mixture for 
the ills of the body, or the newest device for 
coaxing Mr. Ford’s useful but temperamental 
vehicle into tractability. It is next to im- 
possible, however, to obtain a book of recent 
date, unless, of course, it happens to be the 
printed version of the mimicry of Mary Pick- 
ford or Theda Bara, 

Many times I have wondered that some en- 
terprising genius has not, before this. taken 
held of the monthly subscription plan of sell- 
ing books and revolutionized it. Is it only 
possible on this plan to sell complete sets of 
what we are pleased to term “the classics,” 
or can the plan be so adapted as to enable 
people to secure by the same system of méddest 
payments a variety of books of their own 
selection? Is there any reason why the pub- 
lisher who says, “Send me two dollars a 
month and I will send you this charming set 
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of So-and-so’s novels,” is unable to undertake, 
in return for two dollars a month, to supply 
30 many volumes thruout the year selected 
by the purchaser, no matter how assorted? 


The average publisher who conducts a gen- 
eral publishing business has, at most, very few 
complete sets to offer on the subscription plan. 
He spends a large amount of money in ad- 
vertising and overhead charges to secure a 
customer, and, in a majority of cases, at the 
termination of the contract loses the patron- 
age which it costs so much to obtain. | have 
a theory that there are many thousands of 
people in this country, possibly millions, who 
could be kept on indefinitely buying books if 
it were made easy for them to obtain, promptly 
and economically, new books in wkich they 
might be interested. Let me suppose, by way 
of illustration, that the year’s program of a 
publisher included two or three notable bio- 
graphies, half a dozen books on current so- 
cial problems, as many more On the great in- 
ternational issues, and fifteen or twenty novels 
Suppose his program were carried into the 
millions of homes represented in the women’s 
clubs of the country, the faculties of our 
colleges, the pulpits of tke small towns, and 
so on, with the word that for such a pay- 
ment as is customarily made for the regula- 
tion “Complete standard edition” tke sub- 
scriber might select any dozen volumes from 
the list, to be delivered as published. I may 
be indulging an idle fancy, but it is my belief 
that there would be such a response as would 
swell the volume of book sales enormously—to 
say nothing of the too slim purses of the 
writers. 


If you ask me what all this has to do with 
the problem of getting books to the immi- 
grant, I reply that, in the by and large, the 
problem of reaching the immigrant is, in part 
at least, one of book-selling in the small 
towns. It is only is the small towns that the 
Immigrant can be made a regular, or even 
frequent, buyer of books. In the large cities, 
immigrants may be induced to become readers 
of books, but they cannot be expected to be 
book-buyers upon any large scale. Where do 
we expect room for books to be found in 
the modern city flat? Why, even the good 
old rubber plant has to be banished! In these 
days when ice-boxes are made to fit under the 
bed, in response to the imperious demand for 
economy of space, and the Sunday news- 
paper has to be put outside to make room for 
the visitor, there is no room for keeping books 
until they reach the stage at which 
speaks with pride of “my library.” 
alt eek toy te re fr je 
Seg, egun with the admoni- 
tion “First, catch your hare,” and we might 
almost preface any suggestion of practical 
pane of reaching the immigrant with books 
pln ee “First, get your immi- 
lere 1s a faint suggestion of irony 
in the fact that at the very moment when 
we are discussing how best to develop the 
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sales of books among our immigrant popu- 
lation, the serious decline of the hitherto 
enormous immigration into this country is 
challenging the attention of thoughtful stu- 
dents of our economic life. Between July 1, 
1900 and June 1, 1918, more than fourteen 
million immigrants came into this country. 
In the years immediately preceding the war, 
more than a million persons came to us an- 
nually from the Old World. We were stag- 
gered and baffled by the problems presented by 
this mass immigration. We needed to learn 
how to distribute it and use it to the mu- 
tual advantage of the nation and of the im- 
migrants. Now, for the moment at any rate, 
the tide has turned to the opposite direction. 
We may be assured, however, that the tide will 
turn again and that once more the strong and 
virile sons and daughters of the Old World 
—Slav and Latin and Teuton and Celt—will 
come to us seeking wider opportunities than 
are to be found in Europe. 

In the meantime, there remains the sub- 
stantial fact that approximately 75 per cent. 
of the workers employed in American indus- 
tries are either foreign-born or the sons and 
daughters of foreign-born parents. In the re- 
fining of sugar 85 per cent. of the wage- 
earners are foreign-born, in the manufacture 
of cotton goods, approximately 70 per cent.; 
in the manufacture of clothing, 72 per cent.; 
in the manufacture of woolen and worsted 
goods, 62 per cent; in the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, 6 per cent.; in the iron 
and steel industries, 58 per cent. These fig- 
ures give some idea of the magnitude of the 
field of enterprise which lies before us. 

We can all agree, I think, upon two or three 
very simple but fundamentally important prop- 
ositions: In the first place, we are probably 
agreed that this vast population of alien origin 
should be imbued as thoroly as_ possible 
with the best traditions and ideals of Amer- 
ica. I confess myself to be rather wearied, and 
even nauseated, by a good deal of the cur- 
rent cant on the subject of “Americanization.” 
Much of what men are trying to do in the 
name of Americanization seems to me to be 
calculated only to preserve in the minds of 
our immigrants a constant consciousness of 
their alien birth and origin instead of kabit- 
ual thinking in American ways and in the 
American spirit. To make men and women 
who come to us understand our institutions 
and our ways, and love and honor them, so 
that they will exemplify them in their lives 
and be ready to die for them, if need be, is 
a great and altogether admirable ideal. So 
far we can agree, I hope. 

Of course, there are many agencies thru 
whick the spirit and purpose of this nation 
can be revealed. Charlie Chaplin and Doug- 
las Fairbanks belong to this great priest- 
hood no less than Emerson and Lincoln. The 
baseball field and the forum are, each in its 
own way, equally important transmitters of 
the American spirit. Withou: entering the 
realm of controversy and attempting to de- 
termine precisely what place should be as- 
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signed to literature in this great work of 
Americanizing tke immigrant, there can be 
no doubt whatever that its place is a very 
important one. How shall these men know 
what America means to us, first of all, and 
then what it may mean to themselves and to 
their children, unless there is placed before 
them the story of the first European immi- 
grants and their struggles with untamed sav- 
ages, with wild beasts and with nature’s ele- 
mentary forces? Unless they understand that 
when the cities of the Old World which they 
have left behind them were already old and 
decrepit, here the foundations of civiliza- 
tion were not yet laid, they will never under- 
stand America, never comprehend what Lin- 
coln meant, or what Roosevelt meant, or what 
they mean today. And this knowledge that is 
so fundamental and so indispensable can be 
acquired in no wise as well as thru the 
medium of books, Our attitude toward mili- 
tarism, and the singular place we hold among 
the nations of tke world, must remain urin- 
telligible to men who have not read the story 
of the Civil War and the war with Spain, who 
do not know the life histories of such men as 
Lincoln and Lee and Grant. Similarly, our 
attitude toward the great social problems, 
toward labor and capital, toward plutocracy 
and toward individual achievement, will re- 
main inscrutable mysteries to men and women 
who have not been thrilled by the romances of 
such men as Carnegie, Edison, Westinghouse 
and Schwab. Until these things, concerning 
America are known to the alien, he must be al- 
ways at the mercy of the unscrupulous dema- 
gog and, therefore, a potential menace to the 
country and to himself and his children. 

If I conceive the problem arigkt, the in- 
terpretation of American institutions and ideals 
to the immigrant must involve a somewhat ex- 
tensive publication of books interpreting those 
institutions and ideals in foreign languages. 
Just as I would not surpress the foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, as so many people who 
seem to me to be misguided in their patri- 
otism want to do, so I would not discourage 
the extensive publication in foreign languages 
of books which will help to make America 
understood and beloved by those who are able 
only to read those languages. At the same 
time, America will be best interpreted and best 
understood thru the medium of the American 
language—for so we may’ faily call the 1m- 
proved form of English which is our own. 
Recently I had the pleasure of examining the 
advance sheets of an admirable popular histo~y 
of America prepared under the supervision of 
a Massachusetts society of women interested in 
historical matters, rendered into.Italian by 
my friend, Mr. Pecorini, and printed in Ital- 
ian and English text on alternate pages. The 
idea is not new, of course, but has been prin- 
cipally used keretofore in connection with 
academic text-books. That it should be ap- 
plied extensively in the publication of books 
intended for immigrants, at once interpreting 


America and facilitating their acqusition of 
America’s language, 


seems tO me most de- 
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sirable. At all events, I should like to see the 
experiment made upon a large enough scale to 
determine its value beyond question. : 

Quite apart from these mechanical devices, 
if I may so term them, books interpreting 
America to the alien mind, tho they be 
printed in the language of tke country, should 
be selected with an understanding of the 
psyschology of the immigrant. I think, too, 
that a whole series of books needs to be 
written for the immigrant. The Italian should 
know not only our history in general, and the 
stories of those lives whick have been our 
common inspiration, but he should know in 
especial our own friendliness to Italy, our ad- 
miration for her people, and the part which the 
sons and daughters of Italy have played in 
building our nation. Similarly, the immigrant 
from Scandinavian countries should learn not 
only the general history of America, but tke 
significance of the part of men and women of 
Scandinavian birth and origin in that history. 
At this time, wken men are beginning to re- 
write the histories of nations as a result of 
the Great War, when in so many directions the 
impulses of reborn nationalism are manifest- 
ing themselves, is it too much to suggest that 
in our attempts to make America understood 
thru the medium of books we make an 
effort to understand the national psychology 
of the aliens we seek to reach, and to sense 
the important fact that a splendid pride in 
their own history is no barrier to their under- 
standing of ours? 

I was told recently by a competent authority 
that seventy million people in this country are 
wholly without library facilities. This seems 
to me incredible, and almost as shameful as it 
is incredible. It is quite as humilating to have 
to make such a confession as it would be to 
have to admit that there were seventy million 
people out of the reach of churches, of schools, 
of doctors. How backward we are, after all! 
There ought not to be a village or even a 
farm, a lumber camp, or a factory in the 
country without such library facilities as 
would enable any person to secure and read 
such books as are available to the average resi- 
dent of a good-sized city. For one, I do not 
believe that such an extension of the library 
service is an impossible Utopian ideal, Neither 
do I believe that if realized it would tend to 
discourage the individual buying and owner- 
ship of books. Nothing so fosters the desire 
to possess and own books as the reading of 
good books, no matter how obtained. 

Finally, I am impressed by the fact that one 
of the present obstacles in the way of reaching 
many of our immigrants thru books is the 
relatively high cost of books. Nobody detests 
a paper-covered book more than I do; no- 
body more thoroly subscribes to Mr. Ruskin’s 
view that a book to be worth reading and 
worth owning should be worthily printed and 
bound. The fact remains, however, that by 
far the greater part of the immigrant popula- 
tion of the country belongs to that class for 
whom books so printed are, and are likely to 
be for some time to come, luxuries and not 
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necessities, as books ought to be. We must 
remember that most of our immigrants come 
from countries where many of such books as 
are published in cloth here, at a dollar and a 
half or so, are published as brochures at very 
trifling cost. Of course, the old-time cheap- 
ness has passed from Europe, perhaps never 
to return. So far, however, I have seen no 
signs of the abandonment of the practice of 
publishing books in standard edition and in 
the cheaper paper cover form. 

These are mechanical matters, concerning 
which I am in no wise qualified to speak, 
and I do not stress them, but I do plead 
most earnestly for a recognition of the fact 
that in our vast alien population there is a 
crying need for the sweetness and light which 
good books can give; a great human force, 
equally potent for good or ill, which to make 
it fruitful needs the understanding and ‘the 
patience which only come to most men thru 
wide and varied reading. Above all, there is 
in that great human mass of alien origin a 
hunger for understanding of America—of 
Lincoln’s America, Roosevelt’s America, your 
America, and mine. In so far as the best 
of our literature is made available to these 
millions of men and women who have come 
among us, the pillars of the Republic will 
be made safe, because defended by under- 
standing and loving hearts. 


PRESIDENT Butter: Mr. Spargo, the thanks 
of this association is due to you for the mas- 
terful interpretation which you have made of 
the shortcomings of the book-trade and for 
pointing out the great work that they can do. 


Mr. Cas. A. BurkHarpt: I move that we 
give Mr. Spargo a rising vote of thanks. 
Motion duly seconded, put to the house and 
unanimously carried. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT BuTLeR: The subject is now open 
for discussion and that discussion will be led 
by Mr. Ward Macauley. 


THE REAL AMERICAN 


By Warp Macav_ey. 


MR. Warp Macautey, of Macauley Bros., 
Detroit: It is not my purpose, ladies and 
gentlemen, to discuss any details of Mr. Spar- 
go's wonderful paper which we have all just 
listened to. I am sure no matter how far we 
have come, it was well worth long traveling 
just to listen to this splendid address. Later 
on we can read it over and take it to our 
hearts in meeting our special problems. 

I am really the sixth person to touch upon 
this topic, and it is not at all likely, consid- 
ering the character of those who have al- 
ready addressed you, that I could say any- 
thing new on this subject. I will be satis- 
fied if I can say something that is true to the 
subject of “Building Americanism Thru 
Books,” and if what I say simply adds em- 
phasis and reminds you of the good points 
brought out before. “Building Americanism 
Thru Books,” surely that was a splendid key- 
note for this convention—I may well say 
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splendid convention, which is being held in 
the city of Philadelphia where American ideas 
and American liberty saw their early days. 
That was a splendid key-note for this conven- 
tion to use to emphasize a phase of the service 
that our profession is in a position to perform. 
It is a refreshing departure from most dis- 
cussions which have necessarily been along 
commercial lines, and which have been most 
prominent in previous conventions. 

It seems to me that Americanism can be 
built better thru books than in any other way. 
The native born, as Mr. Spargo and others 
have told us, need to learn Americanism 
just as much as the alien. They need the 
teaching in our methods of government and 
in all of those things which go to make us 
understand Americanism, The American child 
is not born with the knowledge of all those 
things. ; 

A number of years ago I desired to learn 
what was being done regarding the teaching 
in our public schools of the fundamentals of 
our government, by that I mean how much, 
and in what way civics was taught to the 
children of our public schools. So I wrote to 
the Superintendent of the schools of different 
cities, and I found in a larger number of the 
cities classes of this kind were given for 
foreigners, but not for native born. But any 
student of the subject well knows that the 
native born American student needs this 
thing as well as the foreign born, or the alien. 
Many of our American citizens go to the 
polls in complete ignorance of what they are 
doing, and I am glad to say that this matter 
of teaching civics only to the foreigner has 
been changed and to-day it is a part of the 
regular curriculum of the schools. — 

The American born needs grounding in the 
fundamentals of his country’s purpose. We 
cheer for the waving flag. Let us surround 
that enthusiasm with abiding faith in the 
things we believe that flag ought to mean. 
For after all the flag is only a beautiful piece 
of cloth unless it symbolizes in our minds 
truths and principles worth dying for—and 
what is often harder to do, worth living for, 
We ought to think very carefully to our- 
selves: “What kind of Americanism is it that 
the native born have got?” 

Sometimes it seems to me that the phrase 
100 per cent pure Americanism sounds like 
100 per cent pure selfishness. Can we expect 
our alien brother to be wildly enthusiastic 
over aims that can seem to him things merely 
intended to aid ourselves—aid our Own ma- 
terial advancement. A country as well as an 
individual can gain the whole world and lose 
its own soul. This doctrine that altruism may 
have a part in the individual, but selfishness 
is the supreme virtue in a nation sounds like 
something very different from Americanism 
to me. I prefer to stand on the high ground 
of Philadelphia's own beloved good, gray 
poet “Oh, America, because you build for 
mankind, I build for you.” 

To set this aim before our people, native 
and foreign born, is the divinely appointed 
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task of any who sets himself to build Amer- 
icanism, and before we can work with the 
alien we must understand him and conquer 
our Own condescension. 

I must tell you the story of two men on 
the street car. It was not a Philadelphia 
street car because there were one or two seats 
remaining and there was plenty of room. 
Some Italians got on; Italian workmen with 
clothes soiled from the day’s labor. One of 
the two men I have in mind moved along and 
said to his friend “Move over here and let 
those fellows sit down.” The friend re- 
plied “Oh, what’s the use, they’re nothing but 
a couple of dagoes.” The first man said, “Yes, 
but don’t you know that Christopher Colum- 
bus was a ‘dago’? don’t you know that Gari- 
baldi was a ‘dago’? and the friend replied 
again, “Well, yes, but these fellows are noth- 
ing like Christopher Columbus and Gari- 
baldi.” And the first man replied to his 
friend by saying “More like Christopher Co- 
lumbus and Garibaldi than you are like George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln,” 

You remember the story that Don Marquis 
told of the foreigner. He had great difficulty 
in speaking in the country: He could not 
speak the language and he got into an alter- 
cation with a cabman, and the cabman got 
excited. A policeman came along and he 
couldn’t settle the matter so he took the 
foreigner to the hospital where they could 
find out what the trouble was and the diffi- 
culty was all ironed out. Don Marquis was 
the foreigner living in Naples. He said 
“Understanding is half the battle.” 

Oh, a better day’s work than at the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel, is our great task, 
the building of the tower of understanding. 
We can build Americanism thru books, and 
we can build Americanism thru men. To the 
foreigner, every man he meets is a living 
epistle known and read more easily than the 
printed page. I miss among these books we 
have over here for our consideration in the 
work of building Americanism thru books, 
“The Son of the Middle Border” by Hamlin 
Garland. The great chronicle written that 
we might have a better understanding of the 
travail thru which our forefathers went. 

The spirit of this country of ours is em- 
bodied, too, in the stories of O. Henry. I am 
glad that the speaker yesterday urged us very 
strongly to read the “Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” These are well worth-while 
books for anyone to read. 

I am glad, indeed, to honor America, to 
love America, the America that is and the 
America that is to be. That’s the great task 
of men and women and books for whom 
“well done” will be written when the page 
marked “finis” is reached. [Applause.] 


Mr. Joon G. Kipp: Ladies and gentlemen, 
I wish to apologize to you for my delay on 
being here to canvass for new members. Mr. 
Macauley has evidently done better than I 
could have done in securing new members. 


. Mr. Alexander Grosset has suggested that we 
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secure the help of a few commercial am- 
bassadors of different houses to find new 
members for us and the idea sounds practical. 
Mr. Keating’s paper yesterday was the best of 
its kind ever delivered before this conven- 
tion. We want to co-operate one with the 
other, we want all to know what we are do- 
ing and trying to do for the book business, 
and we will be glad to have you send in your 
five or ten dollars or your card saying you 
will be members of the A. B. A. and when 
you will be ready to pay, and we will collect 
promptly. 


PRESIDENT BuTLeR: I take pleasure now in 
introducing Mr. F. L. Reed of Grosset & 
Dunlap and he will make a few remarks to 
us regarding our French citation. 


Mr. F. L. Reep: This (indicating a framed 
document) was presented by the French Gov- 
ernment in recognition of the fine usefulness 
of the Ambulance sent to France by the 
American Booksellers’ Association in I917 in 
the name of Democracy, Liberty and Hu- 
manity. Together with this is the cancelled 
check for one thousand and eighty-four dol- 
lars, which was left after the purchase of 
the ambulance and which was given to the 
American ‘Red Cross. These should form, 
1 believe, the first pictures to be hung in the 


permanent home of the American booktrade. 


These gifts were made possible, as you will 
remember, thru the efforts of the retail book- 
trade on selling the special edition of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s War Message to Congress on 
April 6th, 1917. All of the profits of the sale 
went to the ambulance and the Red Cross. 


PRESIDENT Butter: Mrs. Burch is here 
this morning and we will listen to a few re- 
marks from her. 


THE SMALL EXPERT SHOP 


By Mrs. Satty Burcu 


Mrs. Satty Burcu, of the Wayfarers’ 
300kshop, Washington: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: The president says I must be 
limited to five minutes. That’s a terrible thing 
to say to a woman when she could talk for 
hours. This is what I want to say. 

I feel very much bolstered up by Mr. 
Spargo’s and Mr. Macauley’s speeches because 
I think we all agree with them. But I want 
to talk to you about the Wayfarers’ Book 
Shop in Washington and the reason we 
started that shop. 

There were three women who wanted to 
know if it were possible to bring ideals into 
business life—whether it would be practical or 
not. So we decided that we could take a 
chance and see if such a thing could be done. 
I came over to New York and talked with 
the publishers, and they assured us we could 
not run a bookstore or any business without 
sad results if we ran it that way. They as- 
sured us that we would have to do a great 
deal of advertising. We have done very 
little, but one thing we have done, we have 
actually made our expenses and the three of 
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us have taken out a nice little allowance from 
the shop besides. 

We were told that we could not be success- 
ful in a book-shop unless we carried side 
lines. We have not carried any side lines, and 
we have not advertised. The only thing we 
have built upon has been our service to the 
people. We have only lost two bills in the 
entire year. One was for $1.50 and the other 
was for a little less than ten dollars. If a 
person comes into our shop and says he would 
like this book or that book but is not ready 
to buy it just now because he has no money 
with him, if he would like to take the book 
and charge it we are glad to let him do so. 

Of course, Washington is a small city com- 
pared with New York or some other cities, 
but we do find that the thing in business is 
Service. We women think of books in the 
terms of life, and when I walked into this 
meeting yesterday morning and saw its great 
number of people sitting here I realized what 
power lay in the hands of the people sitting 
here to shape and form the world opinion. 
It seemed to me that there was not any other 
group of people in the world to-day who had 
so much m their own hands. If we can get 
them to realize it and to back it with ideals, 
we as booksellers can contribute to the world 
a great thing. We can revolutionize the 
world. We hold war and peace in our hands. 
Now, are we in this awful time of world his- 
tory going to play our part as idealists, or 
are we going to Say it’s business and it cannot 
but be run thus and so? It’s not true that we 
can’t be idealists. Books are a tangible work- 
ing force and what we can do all book- 
sellers can do. 

[ hope each one of you will not think I 
came here to preach, but I do want you to 
know that we in Washington are working this 
out, and it does work. And we feel the great 
importance of it. There is no one person 
alone, or a group of persons who cannot in- 
fluence the world conditions, and it is up 
to the booksellers to realize what they can do 
and do it. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT Butter: Mrs. Burch said she 
couldn’t speak, but that’s been completely dis- 
proved. 

I want to ask this convention to approve 
sending a message to Walter S. Lewis who is 
now sick at home and unable to attend further 
sessions. If it had not been for him we 
inight not have had this most wonderful con- 
vention. Also, that a telegram be sent- to 
Edwin OQ. Chapman, Editor of Bookseller, 
Newsdealer and Stationer, one of our mem- 
bers who has ever been faithful and earnest 
in his work for the booksellers and who is 
also at home sick and unable to be here. 
(The suggestions were unanimously ap- 
proved. ) F 


Mr. Frepertc G. MetcHer: The President 
has given me a moment to speak of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. It has already been men- 
tioned several times. I think that there should 
be some general expression of opinion made 
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here by this organization favoring the con- 
tinuance of this plan another year. The idea 
was started at the session last year in Boston 
and the work was organized by a committee 
that took in Mr. Mathiews of the Boy Scouts 
and Miss Moore of the New York Public 
Library as well as a dozen from the book- 
trade and the work spread all over the coun- 
try. 
Whatever may be done in the way of a 
national publicity movement, I believe we 
want to take this up’ again this year. It is 
my belief that there should be some motion 
adopted now, with the approval of all here, 
which would carry with it full support of all 
the book-trade. I would like to see some 
motion of approval. 


Mr. Macautey: The Resolution Commit- 
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tee has already considered this matter, but 
we would do well to have the approval of the 
whole convention body. (It was duly moved, 
seconded and unanimously carried that the 
convention as a body approve the Children’s 
Book Week and make plans for its con- 
tinuance thru the coming year.) 


PRESIDENT BUTLER: We will now take up 
the subject of “The Question of Book Prices.” 


Mr. MEtcHER: This paper has been turned 
over to me to read by its authors, so that it 
may be heard without a feeling on your part 
that it represents either jobber, publisher, or 
retailer, but all three. It has been prepared 
by the three gentlemen whose names appear 
on the program and is, therefore a composite 
paper. 


THE QUESTION OF BOOK PRICES 
By M. A. Corrigan, Wm. Morrow and D. K. Medcalf 


There is perhaps a greater diversity of opin- 
ion upon the question of retail prices in the 
book-trade to-day than upon any other phase 
of the business. It is indeed this diversity 
of opinion and an observation of its effects 
that led to the preparation of this paper. The 
doubt that exists is the minds of practically 
all of us as to the proper course to pursue is 
the occasion for what advance interest kas 
been displayed in the paper, and a hope that 
it will afford a solution of the problem is the 
basic reason for your presence. We hope you 
will not be disappointed. 

We see daily evidence of a desire on the 
part of publishers to keep the retail price of 
books at the lowest possible point. As manu- 
facturing costs have advanced they have been 
provided for only in part by an increase in 
manufacture, and the balance sometimes 
amounting to half the difference in manufac- 
turing costs has meant a decreased margin 
for the publisher. Instead of a colored jacket 
and several colored illustrations, fiction is now 
issued occasionally with a full colored jacket 
only—more frequently with a two colored 
jacket with or without frontispiece, and in 
many cases with a single colored jacket with 
Or without frontispiece or illustrations. Less 
expensive cloth is being used. Fortunately 
this less expensive cloth is found to be just 
as durable. Titles are more frequently stamp- 
ed with ink instead of gold, and embellish- 
ment involving expense is done away with. 
To combat the increased costs, the publica- 
tion of new books in paper bindings has been 
seriously considered. 

As a result of these economies the pub- 
lishers have prevented such advances in retail 
Prices as have taken place in other industries. 
Thus, the first novel of a popular nature re- 
tailing at $1.75 was not issued until January, 
1919; and only now is it becoming gener- 
ally accepted that ordinary fiction must sell 
for $2.00. It required fifteen months of rapid- 
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ly increasing costs to produce an advance of 
25 cents in the level of prices for fiction. This 
represents an advance in price of I5 per cent. 
During the same period manufacturing costs 
advanced certainly not less than 50. per cent. 

That is one phase. When we turn to cer- 
tain other classes of books we see a very 
different situation. There are two volume 
books recently published at $8.00 or $10.00 
which would have been considered high priced 
at $4.00 or $5.00 several years ago. Single 
volumes now offered at $4.00, $5.00 and 
$6.00 would have sold for half or less, and 
books that would have sold at 50 or 60 cents 
not long ago are now bought out at $1.00 and 
$1.25. 

The responsibility for setting tke price rests, 
of course, upon the publishers. The jobbe 
and retailer can exercise but little influence 
in the matter, and what little influence they 
might have is lost by their lack of unanimity. 
On the one hand, we have the dealer who reso- 
lutely refuses to purchase liberally, or even 
adequately, new books that are offered at ever 
so trifling advances over prices formerly pre- 
vailing. And on the other hand, we see buy- 
ers who insist that price is of minor im- 
portance, Given a book of quality, they will 
buy and sell it at any price within reason. 

It is generally true that the dealer’s sales 
in dollars are increasing, From this view 
point bis business is flourishing. He is beset 
with inordinate difficulties, it is true, but while 
sales are increasing, his disposition is to look 
askance upon anything that seems to him 
likely to interfere with further increases, and 
an advance in price appears to him to be one 
of these. 

A consideration of all that has gone before 
indicated the need for a thoro investiga- 
tion, and certainly no solution of the ques- 
tion of book prices could be arrived at with- 
out a close study of the situation. It was 
necessary to know, first of all, how the minds 
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of publisher, jobber and retailer were working, 
before any solution could be offered. 

Then followed a series of interviews with 
leading publishers, jobbers and retailers, our 
aim being to get the facts of the situation. 
One thing these talks did accomplish: they 
gave clear and unmistakable evidence of 
widely divergent and contradictory views held 
by the various elements of the book-trade, and 
showed that whatever unsatisfactory condi- 
tions exist to-day they are due to our failure 
to recognize and reconcile ourselves to changed 
conditions. 

We found among publishers a great differ- 
ence of opinion as to the proper course to 
pursue in the case of books printed on paper 
remaining on hand from a previous stock 
bought at the old price. Some publishers felt 
that they were quite justified in basing their 
price on current costs; that they were entitled 
to the extra profit resulting from their fore- 
sight or good fortune in having purchased the 
paper so far in advance of their needs. Others 
felt that such fortuitious purchases of paper 
should be used to keep down the price, mak- 
ing possible thus a wider sale, 

In the matter of royalties too there has been 
no uniformity of opinion. Some publishers 
have maintained that authors should take a 
smaller percentage. Successful examples of 
this will be cited later. Other publishers ob- 
ject to reducing the author’s percentage on 
the ground that under changed conditions of 
living, the author is entitled to an increased 
income. 

Instances are known of arrangements cal- 
ling for the payment of a definite number of 
cents per copy based on a payment at the 
old price; for example, an author whose roy- 
alty was I per cent agreeing to 15 cents a 
copy even tho the retail price has been 
increased from $1.50 to $1.75 or more. A’ 
better arrangement that takes into considera- 
tion the author’s reasonable contention as well 
as the publishers’ difficulty is that which has 
been concluded recently with certain import- 
ant authors. In the case of an author whose 
books had been sold at $1.50 retail and who 
requested a 15 per cent royalty, the publisher 
found it necessary to make the new volume 
$2.50 and arranged with the author for a pay- 
ment of 30 cents a copy royalty. In another 
case of an important novelist who also re- 
quested 15 per cent, rising to 20 per cent after 
a certain sale, the arrangement was made that 
a definite sum of 30 cents a copy should be 
paid if the novel should sell for $2.25, but 
no increase in rate was to take place after the 
sale of any definite number of copies. These 
arrangements give to the author an increased 
sum per copy, but limit the amount the pub- 
lisher must pay in case still further in- 
creases in manufacturing costs require corres- 
ponding increases in price. 

While many publiskers were chary of ad- 
mitting their failure or inability to manufac- 
ture enough books to supply the demand and 
were very evidently greatly put out by the 
situation, others seemed to get a great deal 
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of satisfaction out of the fact that their 
books were so greatly in demand that it was 
impossible to manufacture them fast enough. 

When we came to a consideration of the 
effect on sales of contemplated advances in 
price, there appeared further variance of opin- 
ion. One leading publisher felt certain that 
$1.90 was absolutely the highest price the pub- 
lic would pay for an ordinary novel. He 
maintained that a price of $2.00 would de- 
stroy the sale of fiction absolutely, The sales 
manager of perhaps the largest publishing 
kouse in the country insisted on the other 
hand that it made not the slightest difference 
what the price of a book was. He cited a 
popular novel his house had just issued at 
$1.75 and maintained he would have sold just 
as many if the price had been made $2.50. 

In determining the amount of advanec in 
price under given conditions, hardly any two 
publishers’ minds worked in just the same way. 
In one case the advance would be made to 
cover increases in manufacturing costs only 
with practically no consideration of necessary 
increases in overhead expense. The other ex- 
treme is represented by the publisher who tried 
to set his price in accordance with Dun’s in- 
dex of commodity prices. He argued that if 
a given book was worth a bushel of wheat 
or a peck of potatoes before, it was worth that 
now, and he would set his price accordingly. 
Needless to say, he did not have the courage 
of his convictions, He made a compromise 
with necessity and made his prices compare 
favorably with those of other houses issuing 
similar books. Between these two extremes 
we found varying degrees of timidity and 
aggressiveness in the matter of setting prices. 
It does not seem necessary kere to recite them 
in detail. We hope we have made the point 
clear that advances in price ‘were made in 2 
haphazard manner, as it were, and on no uni- 
form logical! basis. 

We met furiously divergent views when it 
came to a consideration of the influence of ad- 
vancing prices upon printers, binders and pa- 
per makers. One large concern found that 
every advance in their selling price was al- 
most immediately followed by a demand for 
a higher price for paper, printing or binding, 
such increases setting at naught the efforts to 
sell books at a reasonable profit. It followed 
from this, it was claimed, that the advance 
in the price of books only brought additional 
profit to the industries upon which the pub- 
lisher was dependent; that the advance had 
the effect of reducing demand; and that, if 
kept up long enough, it would result in de- 
stroying the publishers’. business entirely. 
Another publisher pointed out that this line 
of reasoning was all wrong. He urged more 
rapid advances in book prices, rapid enough 
to have an appreciable effect in curtailing the 
publishers’ sales and their consequent need of 
Paper, printing and binding. Then, he argued, 
these other industries, seeing the demand and 
competition for their product dwindling, would 
be obliged to reduce prices in order to hold 
or attract business, 
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A few publishers were sensitive of an obli- 
gation to keep down the price of their books 
30 that clergymen, teachers and others whose 
incomes had not been adequately increased 
might still be able to buy them. Such pub- 
lishers expressed a willingness to suffer a 
temporary loss, because they felt that it was 
not fair to jack up prices on those who could 
not afford to pay them. We found, how- 
ever, that this attitude was tinged a bit, by 
fear that their books would not sell at higher 
prices, and that it would be better, in the long 
run, to sell now even at a slight loss rather 
than to run the risk of destroying their 
business entirely. 

Among other considerations involved in the 
setting of prices for new fiction particularly 
we found the fear that if prices were raised 
too high the public might depend upon re- 
prints for their reading; that the market of 
the reprint publishers might thereby be 
greatly extended and the market for new 
fiction correspondingly restricted. More than 
one publisher expressed the hope that he could 
keep the price of his new fiction down to the 
point where the reprint publishers would 
eventually raise theirs, thus securing for his 
new books the wide distribution and sale now 
enjoyed by reprints. These publishers felt 
that new fiction had always been sold at two 
great an advance upon its intrinsic value. This 
is but one concrete form which has taken by 
the expectation of the publishers generally 
that increased sales of books resulting from 
low prices would have the effect of absorbing 
increased overhead charges. 

One factor that evidently had a most im- 
portant bearing upon the setting of retail prices 
for books was the low price of magazines and 
other reading matter. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post at five cents, the same price as it 
was before the war, was cited frequently as 
a reason for caution in advancing book prices. 
Then, too, competition between the book pub- 
lishers themselves tended to keep prices low. 
A publisher who felt ke ought to set a price 
of let us say two dollars on a given book 
would hesitate to do so for fear that so and so 
would publish another competing book at $1.75. 

Thus our investigation of the price situation 
so far as publishers were concerned revealed 
conflicting opinions. ideas and convictions; so 
conflicting in fact as to give a final impres- 
sion of chaos, With it all we found a pretty 
general dissatisfaction. Prices were not high 
enough to provide adequately for increased 
overhead expense, and profits were small. It 
frequently happened that cost overtook selling 
price even before completion of a book, and 
what should kave been a profitable enterprise, 
eventually turned out a loss. 

Interviews with the jobber and retailer in- 
dicated a certain degree of satisfaction with 
the volume of business done and the percent- 
age of profit. There was general recognition 
of the fact that there was not sufficient mar- 
gin for adequately meeting the need for 
higher wages and that as a result competent 
book help was difficult to get and to retain. 
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There was great uncertainty as to the amount 
of profit derived from selling at the advanced 
price such stock as had been bought at the 
old price. No determination had been made 
in most cases of how much of the apparent 
prosperity was attributable to these extra prof- 
its. A significant comment, and a not un- 
common one, was the reference to what 
would happen when these profits were no 
longer available. 

On one point, particularly, we found con- 
siderable difference of opinion, and this we have 
already noted: How will higher prices affect 
sales? Some dealers’ experiences led them to 
advocate higher prices and others were fearful 
of the outcome if prices continued upward. 

The principal in one of the leading book- 
stores in the country found that despite in- 
creased sales, and an increase in his gross 
profit, ke was running behind in net profit, 
and he attributed this to the extraordinary ex- 
pense he was put to én handling orders for 
books he could not obtain—orders which of 
course resulted in no profit. He felt that 
something should be done, must be done in 
fact, to remedy the situation. His solution 
was a large enough price for tke books that 
could be supplied to provide sufficient profit to 
pay the extra expense of handling the others. 

The jobber too found his expense, mount- 
ing out of proportion to his sales and profits. 
He placed the responsibility for this to a con- 
siderable extent upon the publishers’ inability 
to supply books in demand. He displayed or- 
ders from dealers for books of which only 25 
per cent were obtainable in some cases. On an 
order for twenty items he would kave per- 
haps four in stock. He would be obliged to 
send messengers to pick up the city shorts and 
mail orders for the out of town shorts. His 
messengers would return not with the books 
required but with a laconic report “P. O.,” 
“Temporarily O. P.,” “Reprinting” or what 
not. After a long silence on the part of the 
out of town publishers, he would receive 
similar reports on the books ordered from 
them. He must in turn send corresponding 
reports to the dealer who ordered the books. 
In other words he was put to as much trouble 
and expense, if not to more, to handle the 
order he could not fill as if a profitable sale 
had resulted. 

Bookkeeping records with jobbers and re- 
tailers are not.usually such as would enable 
the proprietor to determine the number of 
books sold. His concern is chiefly with sales 
as measured by the number of dollars. For 
this reason it was not possible for us to se- 
cure exact information on a question _ that 
concerned our investigation intimately. We got 
the impression, however, that the number of 
books sold last year was not much greater, 
possibly less than the year before, Sales in 
dollars were considerably greater, but not in 
number of volumes. This is significant and 
should be borne in mind as it has an im- 
portant bearing on what comes later. 

Our investigation, you see, revealed a not 
altogether desirable state of affairs. There 
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was great uncertainty as to fundamentals and 
quite general dissatisfaction. While there was 
no lack of a willingness on the part of pub- 
lisher jobber and retailer to work together 
for the common good, there seemed to be no 
legal or otherwise practicable basis for a 
communion of effort. On the other hand, any 
solution or suggestion coming from any one 
representative of the trade could hardly fail to 
show self-interest and would thus lack the 
features which give the present discussion any 
value it might possess. This, therefore, is the 
occasion for the paper being the product of 
the observation and investigation of a repre- 
sentative publisher, jobber and retailer. The 
interests of the trade as a whole have been 
considered in its preparation. The conclusions 
that have been arrived at are presented to you 
with the endorsement not alone of the three 
who have collaborated in its preparation, but 
also of several others with whom it has been 
discussed. 

For instance, after reading the first draft 
of the paper, Mr. Harcourt of Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe wrote us, saying, “Thank you for 
the copy of the paper on the question of 
book prices. I read it at once and agree 
thoroly with its general tone, Your discus- 
sion is so complete that I am a little sur- 
prised that you seem to have overlooked two 
considerations. Increased prices mean that 
libraries and lending institutions can buy a 
smaller number of volumes than they used to. 
I think the effect is that more people have 
to buy books because they can’t get them at 
the library rather than that more people go 
to the library because the books are expen- 
sive. In any event these two tendencies are 
apt to offset each other so that there is not 
an absolute increase in the number of books 
borrowed. I know librarians are making this 
argument in appealing for increased funds. 

I wonder, too, if you give sufficient weight 
to the comparative aspect of the matter. When 
it comes to the holiday business, books will 
still be the commodity with which one can make 
the best show for his money. I have heard 
that umbrellas and the trimmings of wearing 
apparel and jim-cracks generally are favorite 
Christmas gifts, but the price of these things 
has increased very much more than the prices 
of books, or more than the prices of books 
are apt to. 

I think that the whole matter of what will 
happen to the circulation of books goes back to 
the intellectual ferment pervading the country 
and to the advertising and promotion work 
done by the American Library Association 
and other organizations during the war. Our 
growing population is taking more thougkt of 
books all the time. I am a firm believer in a 
rapidly expanding market for books, not only 
in dollars paid for them but in the total num- 
ber of volumes circulated. 

Before we proceed to a consideration of the 
probable future course of prices we wish to re- 
call to your mind certain facts of the present 
situation to which we have already alluded 
or with which you are fully acquainted. 
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In tke first place we accept as a fact that 
the sales of books in dollars in the last year 
were greater than in any other year within 
our memory, at least. The percentage of the 
increase in total sales as compared with 10914 
for instance is purely a matter of conjec- 
ture, and we are not prepared to hazard a 
guess. 

As to cost of manufacture we feel safe in 
asserting that it has advanced more than 125 
percent since the outbreak of the war, and of 
course there kas been a considerable increase 
in salaries, wages, rents, packing, advertising 
and in all the expense of doing business. 

Moreover we are keenly aware of the great 
economic loss resulting from the fact that 
for one reason or another so many books in 
demand are not obtainable. All of us, pub- 
lisher, jobber and retailer alike are paying 
out large sums to handle these unfillable orders. 
Sales would indeed be larger; and expenses, 
less if these orders could be filled. When 
demand for our product exceeds our capacity 
for supplying it, we are truly in an unenviable 
position. 

While it is true that if we had them, we 
would have sold probably a larger number of 
books last year than ever before, the fact re- 
mains that we did not have them, and that 
our sales did not greatly exceed previous years 
The dncrease in volume 
of business in dollars was due largely to the 
increase in price per unit. 


Various estimates have been made of the 
percentage of increase in the average retail 
price of books, There is some difference of 
opinion. Perhaps 40 percent over prices pre- 
vailing in 1914 is as near the truth as it is 
necessary for us to get for present purposes. 
Certainly the advance has been trifling com- 
pared with the advance in: manufacturing 
cost. 


Our sales to teachers, clergymen, libraries, 
and other purchasers whose incomes have not 
kept pace with the increases in the cost of liv- 
ing must necessarily Fave fallen off consid- 
erably in the recent past. -On the other hand, 
the stimulus given to the interest in books by 
the war, the campaigns like “Children’s Book 
Week,” the campaign of the American Li- 
brary Association, etc., have bad the effect 
of creating new markets for the sale of books. 
New readers produced in this way have ab- 
sorbed our losses in sales to clergymen, li- 
braries and others, have in fact more than 
absorbed such losses, till now the demand for 


— is greater than ever despite lost mar- 
ets. 


_ A further fact for every bookman to keep 
in mind, always, is the growth of education 
in Our country and the very growth of the 


country itself. What a glowing prospect is 
presented for the expansion of our business 
by the growth in population and education 
in this America of ours. Where is the oc- 
casion for pessimism in this “God’s Own 
Country ?” 


After careful consideration of all that had 
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gone before, we arrived at the conclusion that 
further increases in the retail price of books 
were inevitable, Every condition which con- 
tributed to such advances as have already 
gone into effect, continues unahated—in fact 
in aggravated form. The excess of demand 
over supply, for printing and binding is 
greater at this moment than ever. The reas- 
ons for this, whether they are concerned with 
efforts to dodge excess profits taxes or not, 
are of no consequence to the present discus- 
sion. We simply know the conditions as they 
are, and they indicate further increases as 
being inevitable. As for paper, the situation 
is very serious. Paper is very scarce and 
what can be had is away up in price, higher 
than ever. 

Advances in the retail prices of books are 
then inevitable. We believe, too, that these 
advances will come faster than heretofore. 
No longer will it be possible to stave off an 
advance in price by the practice of econo- 
mies in manufacture. Every possible econ- 
omical method has been utilized. Henceforth 
an advance in cost will be immediately re- 
flected in an increase in selling price. 


Remember, that what we say here is not 
the expression of a fervent hope, nor yet a 
warning against dire consequences to follow 
on the heels of our present methods of con- 
ducting business. We are stating facts as 
we see them. We are translating into con- 
crete application the economic law of supply 
and demand which has never yet been turned 
permanently, nor for long from its destined 
course. 


As to the extent of the advance that will 
take place—that of course cannot even be 
approximated. Certain factors, however, will 
operate to keep the advance down, At no 
time will the advance be such as to cause a 
falling off in demand for our product much 
below the capacity of the trade to supply. 
The advance will probably continue until that 
point is reached. 


Having thus stated our conclusion it re- 
mains for us to examine the probable ef- 
fects of further advances in the retail price 


of books. 


First of all we wish to record our dis- 
approval of the notion that such advances will 
have no appreciable effect upon the demand 
for books. We believe that the demand for 
books will be materially lessened by the in- 
creases in price that are bound to come. You 
retailers will find more people raising their 
hands in holy horror at your prices, and more 
people will go out of your stores without 
buying than ever before. You publishers and 
jobbers will find dealers’ orders for new 
books growing smaller in number of copies. 

The sales of books to libraries. schools and 
clergymen will be diminished. These buyers 
will no doubt spend approximatelv the same 
number of dollars for books as before, but 
the number bought will be less. 


Of course if retailers are to remain in 
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business they must sell books. They may 
have to work hard to convince the reading 
public that their prices are reasonable but in 
this they are sure to succeed for their cause 
is just. It follows as a corollary that if re- 
tailers are to sell books they must also buy 
them, so that the plight of the publisher and 
jobber is not to be a hopeless one. If the 
publisher will produce books of quality such 
as are wanted by the reading public, the re- 
tailer may be depended upon to secure their 
distribution. 

Remember, too, that as the demand for new 
books at new price levels falls off there will 
be a corresponding falling off in the de- 
mand for those books which are temporarily 
unobtainable. Thus some part at any rate, 
of the present economic waste in the business 
will be eliminated. 


In considering this matter bear in mind al- 
ways that the law of supply and demand is a 
beneficent one if permitted to take its course. 
It will automatically bar advances in price 
beyond the point wkere supply equals de- 
mand. Prices will not advance further once 
the point has been reached at which the pub- 
lic will not buy all the books we kave to 
sell. It will advance only so long as the pub- 
lic demands more than we can supply. 


We are now and have been for a year or 
more, selling all the books it is possible for 
the trade to produce. The price level will not 
advance so far that we cannot sell at that 
price all the books we can supply. In other 
words the law of supply and demand, if al- 
lowed to take its course, will make it pos- 
sible for us to dispose of the maximum out- 
put of product at a fair price and it will re- 
sult in the practical elimination of excess de- 
mand and consequent economic waste. To 
classify our meaning still further, it will be 
possible to sell as many books as we are 
selling now, getting more for each in dol- 
lars, utilizing all our efforts no doubt to sell 
them, but saving energies we are now wast- 
ing on orders for books we cannot supply. 


Let us consider some of the means that 
will be utilized by our beneficent economic 
law to accomplish these highly desirable re- 
sults. In the first place will not a slacken- 
ing in demand for new books make, not 
only possible but also highly desirable, the 
manufacture of old list books, the steady 
demand for which has been neglected for so 
long? Wall not tke paper, printing and bind- 
ing in demand for new books make, not 
demand for new books at low prices, be 
available for making the others? Will it 
not prove highly desirable to make these 
books with the facilities for their produc- 
tion available? Will not the ability to pro- 
cure these books create sales for. them that 
are now lost? Will not the economic loss 
in kandling orders for them under present 
conditions be largely eliminated? 

Another cut in sales that will no doubt re- 
sult from the working out of our economic 
law will come thru the failure of pub- 
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lishers to issue certain books that would not 
have the same chance of success at higher 
price levels. On the other hand there will be 
issued certain worthy books which do not 
now see the light because their limited sales 
possibility makes their production cost per 
copy too higk to sell profitably at present 
price levels. 

Higher prices for our product will have 
the effect of increasng margins to the point 
where advances in pay to book help can be 
made so as to provide more adequately for 
higher living costs. This will tend to con- 
serve the supply of experts in the business, and 
will enable us to attract more desirable work- 
ers to our ranks. 

It must be remembered, too, that the higher 
prices may make it possible for publishers to 
raise to their former excellence, our present 
low standards in paper, binding, illustrations, 
jackets, etc. They will be obliged to pay 
more attention to such details in order to sell 
their product. We shall not then have to 
explain why the new book by so and so is 
without the usual gold stamping or colored 
frontspiece that mark all his previous books. 
The new book will be stamped in gold as 
usual and will not seem out of place when 
on the shelf with the others. In other words 
there will be a return to normal, to the ex- 
tent a least that we will offer the public 
a quality product at a fair price, 

While we have attempted, in fact insisted, 
that the first reaction to the higher price levels 
on the part of the reading public will be one of 
pained surprise, we believe that the surprise 
will be short lived. There is a comparative 
and psychological element in the matter of 
price that has an important bearing in this 
connection. So long as the price of books is 
reasonable as compared with other commodi- 
ties and with the cost of production, (remem- 
ber we have asserted that economic law will 
prevent an advance beyond that point,) the 
public will soon accustom itself to the change. 
There will always be a certain proportion of 
complaints about prices, as there always has 
been even under normal conditions, but if 
we supply a quality product, it is reasonably 
safe to assume that a reasonable price will 
prove acceptable. 


At first blush it may seem paradoxical 
that the operation of the law whick calls 
for a higher selling price will result in lower 
costs of manufacture, but this seems to us 
the logical consequence of letting the law 
take its course. Present high costs are ad- 
mittedly the result of excessive demands. 
Book publishers require all the paper they 
can get all the printing they can get, and all 
the binding cloth they can get. These in- 
dustries find the demand for their products 
greater than the supply. As a result the 
charge for their services or products goes up. 
There is our economic law at work again. 

Now consider the effect of slackened de- 
mand on these industries. So is it not evident 
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that speculation in paper and otbker materials 
will at once cease? Is it not clear that com- 
petition will become keen immediately and 
that this will bring about a condition, where 
reasonably low prices for paper, printing and 
binding will be asked? Will not this keener 
competition stimulate these industries to 
greater efforts to make their buisnesses prof- 
itable? Will not this in the long run result 
in increased production? 

Thus, this beneficient economic law will ad- 
just all our troubles if permitted to do so. 
Not only will it enable us to sell the product 
of our enterprise at a price that will provide 
an adequate projit, but it will also bring us 
sooner to a normal relation between supply 
and demand, resulting in curtailment of waste 
effort. It offers the bonanza of “More mone, 
with less work.” 


We should be thoughtless indeed were we 
bookmen to gloat over this working out of the 
economic law, without thought of its possi- 
ble effect upon others and upon the com- 
munity as a whole. In our study of the 
problem we have not neglected this phase of 
it. It would be difficult to understand bow 
a law that would benefit our own trade as a 
whole could fail to help other industries as 
well, and indeed it required little considera- 
tion to discover its generally beneficent ef- 
fects. What is it that the Government has 
been crying for so long as a panacea for our 
ills? “Reduce demand and increase produc- 
tion.” And does not the law which is carry- 
ing our book-trade to higher price levels ac- 
complish just this purpose? 

We feel that no more fitting close to this 
paper could be provided than the reading of 
excerpts from a letter written by Mr. D. K. 
Medcalf of Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., who 
says, “We wish to express ourselves as firmly 
believing that a very great number of the 
booksellers have failed absolutely to appre- 
ciate the changing times and persist in viewing 
the books of today in the light of yesterday’s 
values. The book buyer of twenty-five years 
has come to look upon certain types of books 
as absolutely fixed in value. It is a diffi- 
cult matter for him to appreciate the fact 
that the buying public looks upon his merchan- 
dise from an enirely different viewpoint and 
his apologetic attitude in asking a perfectly 
reasonable price for a new book conveys to 
his customer the impression that he is asking 
an unfair price—an impression that ke is 
profiteering. Moreover ‘there still exists 
among booksellers, tho certainly to a con- 
siderably smaller extent than in past years, 
a distrust of one another, and it has become 
increasingly difficult to hold dealers in line as 
the prices continue to soar. To present a hy- 
pothetical case: 


_ “Dealer Smith has forseen an advance in 
Kipling and laid in a big stock which be can 
sell at $2.00 a copy and make a normal profit. 
Dealer Jones did not anticipate and is, there- 
fore, obliged to buy in at the new rate. If he 
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is compelled to sell at Smith’s price he loses 
money. If he advances to the current rate he 
loses business. When Smith is approached 
on the subject he blandly remarks that it 
would be profiteering for him to advance his 
price on the present stock. The result is that 
Jones will probably sell a a loss and will un- 
doubtedly “lay” for an opportunity to “get 
back” at his neighbor. 

“This is a situation which has undoubtedly 
arisen in many cities and we are inclined to 
the belief that in most instances the “stand 
patter” is the man who has been buying for 
years and has not as yet come to see the light. 
It is to such men that we must make our 
appeal at this time for it is only thru co- 
operation that we can hope to have unamnity 
of action. 

“It will be well for the publishers to bear 
in mind that, thru their travelers, safe and 
sane doctrines may be promulgated; many lo- 
cal disturbances between jealous competitors, 
easily adjusted. We are encountering, at the 
present time, three brands of travelers—the 
kind that is all enthusiasm and tells:you that 
he is doing the biggest business ever and that 
this is to be the best year yet—and gives you 
no logical reason for his belief. 

“The second kind who tells you that things 
have gone along so far but look out for the 
smash which he says is bound to come. The 
latter individual kas some reasons to offer for 
his belief in the sudden collapse of business 
but, granted that such a state is in store for us, 
the principal cause for this he has not given 
us—viz. the constant and reiterated warnings 
of himself and others like him. 

“The third kind and the man whom we are 
always glad to listen to is the man who has 
analyzed conditions as he has gone along; 
who naturally knows the publishers’ view- 
point and, who has found the answer to many 
of our questions and whose advice we know 
we can safely follow. 

“We have truly come upon strange times, 
and it is not always easy for us to see clearly 
what our course should be. We lack per- 
spective and have become sensitive to our ills 
without knowing just what the trouble is. 
The publishers’ representative has been the 
one, generally, to get us back on the right 
track, and it is to him that we have come to 
look for information regarding conditions 
elsewhere and the manner in which cthers 
meet their difficulties. 

“We would like to suggest to the dealer 
who feels compunction in taking excessive 
profits that he permit his thoughts to travel 
back a few years ago—to the halcyon days of 
$1.08 fiction and then perhaps he will begin to 
feel that after all he has something coming to 
him. Our policy is and will be to buy as 
liberally of profitable lines as heretofore; to 
mark our stock to conform to publishers cat- 
alogs; to explain to our clientele whenever 
possible the conditions affecting our trade; to 
insist that times are going to remain good in 
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the book trade and suggest to the confirmed 
pessimist that his business is no longer merely 
an “honorable calling” but is fast approach- 
ing a point where he can, if he but will, have 
a bit of pie as well as his bread and butter, 
and the first step in the right direction is to 
forget that tomorrow we are all to go to “the 
demned bow-wows.” 


In view of all this then what would be our 
attitude toward further increases in the retail 
prices of books? Little need be urged here 
we hope. It need simply be pointed out that 
economic law is inevitable in its working. 
And so to us it seems that efforts to keep 
the retail prices of books at present levels 
under present conditions, worthy as they may 
be for various reasons, are doomed to failure. 

On the other hand those who accept the in- 
evitable and make the best of it, those who 
accept higher prices for the necessity they are 
and who adapt their business to the changed 
conditions, will find that economic law will 
make smooth the road of ther progress, and 
their journey to success will be an easy one. 


PRESIDENT Butter: The next on the pro- 
gram will be the conferring of Honorary De- 
gree of “Doctor of Bookselling” on Mr. 
Roger Mifflin, of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Morley entered with Mr. Mifflin. They 
were welcomed by Secretary Melcher, and 
Mr. Mifflin was introduced to President But- 
ler. Seats on the platform were given the 
guests. 


SECRETARY MeEtcHerR: I shall not have the 
hardihood to introduce to you Mr. Christo- 
pher Morley, you all know him and know 
him well. For several years now we have 
all been ready and anxious to acknowledge 
our regard for him. Mr. Morley now places 
us greatly under obligation by bringing to 
this Convention that very shy but much be- 
loved bookseller of Gissing St., Brooklyn, 
Roger Mifflin, Esq., on whom we are to con- 
fer the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Book- 
selling. Mr. Mifflin has indeed done much 
for the book-trade. I ask Mr. Morley to 
present Mr. Mifflin to us. 


INTRODUCTION OF ROGER MIFFLIN 


By CHRISTOPHER Mor .eEy, 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER Mortey: Mr. President 
and ladies and gentlemen: My only excuse 
for intruding a few words is to explain what 
Mr. Melcher has just said in so far as it ap- 
plies to myself. It was largely misleading. 
Anyway, I am privileged to be here for the 
book-trade has veen very loyal to my friend. 

It was with some difficulty that I got him 
here. He is a very retiring man, and I think 
it is very delightful of your association to be 
so eager to confer this degree upon Mr. Mif- 
flin because I realize more and more the mag- 
nitude of Mr. Mifflin’s endeavors when I see 
how many people now claim that they sold 
books on wheels long before Mr. Mifflin 
thought of it. Our Mr. Sherwood of John 
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St. claims that he sold books on wheels way 
back in 1891 on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
and Miss Mahony years ago thought of doing 
it. 

Now, of course, it is true that Mr. Mif- 
flin’s adventures in book form have only 
been before the public a few years but who 
knows how long he had been selling books on 
wheels before I became his advertising agent. 
You all know where Gissing Street is, and 
I take great pleasure in introducing to you 
Roger Mifflin, Esq., of 21 Gissing Street, 
Brooklyn. (Mr. Mifflin rose and was greeted 
by the Secretary.) 


May a2. 192 ) 


Mr. MetcHer: Ladies and gentlemen: [n 
all the 20 years of the life of this association 
we have never before conferred the degre: 
of Doctor of Bookselling. We feel that here 
it is well earned and well deserved. 


Sir, we hail you as an ornament to this 
profession, and I present you in the nam 
of the Association with this the first degree 
of Doctor of sina sat a [Applause.] [Ap- 
plause. ] 


Mr. Mifflin was presented with the en- 
grossed diploma as reproduced in reduced 
form below. 


Know aff men by these presents, that the 
on Booksellers Assaciation 
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“ROGER MIFFLIN” AWARDED DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF BOOKSELLING 


Christopher Morley stands sponsor to Mr. Mifflin (impersonated by Cedric 
Crowell, manager of the Doubleday, Page Bookshops) while Frederic Melcher, sec- 
retary of the American Booksellers’ Association, presents the parchment. 
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THE HONOR OF THE BOOKSELLER 


By Roger Mifflin, hero of “The Parnassus on W heels’’ 
Cedric Crowell Impersonates Mr. Mifflin, Delivering Address Written by Christopher Morley 


Ladies and gentlemen of the A'merican 
Booksellers’ Association: I find myself pecu- 
liarly embarrassed by the honor of appearing 
tefore you, in fact, I am reminded of a 
little story I found the other day in John 
Bigelow’s Life of William Cullen Bryant— 
the venerable poet who was, I suppose, al- 
most the only poet who ever had a telephone 
exchange named after him and who wrote 
more persuasively about Death than any 
American writer until Dr. Berthold Baer 
(who, by the way, comes from Philadelphia). 
Mr. Bryant used to tell a story of a man 
who lost a small child, and who gathered all 
his friends and acquaintances for the funeral. 
When they were all assembled, he apologized 
for the smallness of the infant corpse. As 
this anecdote stands printed in the life of 
Bryant, it is followed by one of those little 
brackets that occur so frequently in the Pus- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY reports of booksellers’ 
conventions, especially in the accounts of 
speeches made by Fred Melcher. You know 
the kind of bracket I mean, with the word 
[“Laughter”] printed inside it. 

Similarly, my friends, I feel that I should 
apologize for the smallness of my message, 
and my incapacity to express my _ sincere 
thanks for the genial honor the Association 
has seen fit to bestow upon me. As far as 
I am aware, this is the first time that any 
public honor of any sort has ever been in- 
flicted upon a bookseller. He is far more 
accustomed to receiving letters from pub- 
lishers, saying that owing to the rising cost 
of authors’ motor cars, the Trade will cor- 
dially co-operate by realizing that the dis- 
count of 40 per cent cannot be maintained 
except on orders of 500 copies, or, that this 
remains positively the best book Joe Lincoln 
ever wrote, until the next one appears. But 
I hope I am not too fanciful in thinking that 
there is an agreeable appropriateness in this 
unmerited honor befalling me in the city of 
Philadelphia, which has always been the 
shrine of booksellers who regard their trade 
not merely as a traffic but as an art. 

_ Think, too, what Philadelphia has accom- 
plished in the way of forcing publishers to 
confine themselves to issuing only the better 
books. I refer, of course, to Mr. Curtis, who 
compels the book publishers to husband their 
resources, since he uses about half the avail- 
able paper supply every week for the Satur- 
day Evening Post. My friends, the city of 
Walt Whitman and Bessie Graham, of Philip 
Warner and Dr. Rosenbach, of Jerry Cullen 
and Charles Sessler, of A. Edward Newton 
and George Jacobs—the city where Harold 
Kinsey learned those prodigious qualities of 
merchandising that have endeared him to 
such great men as Hearst and J. Oliver Cur- 
wood—the city of that bright-eyed evangel 
Ed Mumford, whose penetrating gaze I feel 


dwelling upon me with suspicion—this is a 
city sacred to booklovers, and whose inhab- 
itants I am tempted to call Bibliophiladel- 
phians. 


Ladies and gentlemen, to speak for a mo- 
ment in a more sober vein, I feel that I am 
expected to say a few paragraphs, with such 
brevity as I can command, touching upon 
the quality and nature of our profession. 
“Every man is a debtor to his profession,” 
as the quotation tells us in the PusLisHers’ 
WEEKLY every week. We booksellers are 
under particularly serious obligation to our 
calling, for it is our privilege to circulate the 
only token of human life that is reasonably 
permanent. We deal with what is most per- 
fect, most precious and indestructible—the 
thoughts and imagination and aspirations of 
man. On our shelves stand the sunlit beauty 
and symmetry of ancient Greece, the throb- 
bing curiosity and intellectual audacity of 
Elizabethan England, the splendid energy 
and rather baffled idealism of the modern 
world. There was once a humble bookseller 
in Brooklyn who called his shop haunted. 
My friends, our. shelves are indeed haunted 
by the clear spirits of men. In these rows 
of books live again all the tragedy and cour- 
age and glory and pity of these last unbeliev- 
able years. Only turn your head, and you 
can hear that blue-eyed, bright-faced English 
boy saying: 

“If I should die, think only this of me 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 


That is forever England.” 

Only reach out your hand, and Masefield 
tells again the blazing horrors of Gallipoli, 
Lufbery comes down in flames, Philip Gibbs 
sits in an agony of fatigue and sadness over 
his typewriter at correspondents’ head- 
quarters, Joyce Kilmer leaves the office of 
the Times and sets off for war. On our 
shelves man’s bravest gestures, his most ter- 
rible and tender moments, have their en- 
during reincarnation. 

In a book-shop, generally speaking,: we 
may see the human spirit in one of its finest 
and most honorable moods—except, of course, 
at Christmas time. Nine out of ten people 
enter a book-shop in some expansion of gen- 
erous impulse, some secret inarticulate de- 
sire of a wider mental experience. No ob- 
servant and intelligent person can visit a 
book-shop without leaving it wiser than he 
entered. Now our difficulty, and a perplex- 
ing one, too, is that we have to make a liv- 
ing and a business routine out of what is 
to the happy customer only a blithe adven- 
ture. We are surrounded by books, good, 
bad, and indifferent, until at times we weary 
of the sight of them. We do our reading 
by shreds and_ snatches. Rarely, unless 
singularly ingenious and persistent, do we 
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attain to that unique and heavenly felicity 
that one meets in sitting down for uninter- 
rupted communion with a good book, per- 
fected by. silence and solitude and plenty of 
tobacco. Ours is the common hardship of all 
servants of the public convenience, who suf- 
fer chiefly in the privation of the very bene- 
fit they render their patrons. It is the rail- 
road man, who spends his life in getting 
people home in time for supper, who never 
gets a meal in his own home. It is the 
dentist who suffers most horribly with tooth- 
ache because he is so busy exploring someone 
else’s Great White Wall of China that he has 
no time to fortify his own. It is the book- 
seller who has least time to read books. 

But it is to the honor of the bookseller that 
he (and she also, for much of the recent 
advance of the book-trade has been due to 
the enterprise and devotion of the fair sex) 
—has “carried on,” thru thick and thin. thru 
Conrad and Harold Bell Wright, in a diffi- 
cult trade, and even performed the remark- 
able feat of improving the distribution of 
literature in two directions at once—intel- 
lectually and commercially. The perfect 
bookseller, of course, is born and not made: 
anyone can be taught the mere cajoleries of 
salesmanship, as shown in that entertaining 
series of articles by a Nebraskan professor 
that our friend Melcher has reprinted in the 
PusLIsHERS’ WEEKLY, where is described the 
exact breadth of anticipatory smile the book 
salesman should wear, and how he should 
soothe, solicit and seduct the fractious cus- 
tomer. But, as everyone knows, the inward 
spirit of the booklover is not transmissible, 
save in these rare conjunctions where one 
meets a teacher such as Bessie Graham. Like 
my art, as Mr. McFee says of writing, the 
fine flower of bookselling cannot be taught, 
it must be absorbed. But to those of a cer- 
tain compact of gentle and patient qualities, 
how happy a life it is. I often wonder why 
all booklovers do not become booksellers; it 
is so much easier to read a book than write 
one; so much cheaper to sell a book than 
buy it. 

The book business and the art of selling 
will continue to grow and prosper because 
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they minister to what Johan Bojer, in that 
interesting novel, calls “The Great Hunger”; 
the human craving for something finer and 
truer than its struggling units. In the 
“ardors and endurances” of gifted pens, hu- 
manity catches a vision of the frustrated 
virtues and honorable attempts that make 
mortal history noble and pitiful. 


In conclusion, my friends, you have been 
gracious enough to attribute to me some 
modest service in these matters. It is a 
balm to my feelings that this should happen 
in the city of Philadelphia, where my creator 
was so unfeeling as to have me knocked out 
at a bout of fisticuffs in the eminent alley 
of Ludlow Street, behind the store where 
Philip Warner smiles and smiles as he marks 
the prices in the books. Indeed, when I 
first harnessed up old Peg and set out to sell 
books round the country, I little dreamed 
that fair damsels in motor caravans would be 
following in that track. Mrs. Mifflin and 
I are about to take the road on our summer 
trip in our G. O. P. (by which I mean of 
course, our Grand Old Parnassus), and while 
Miss Frank and Miss Washburn, voyaging in 
that luxurious literary ambulance from Bos- 
ton, will cover a lot more ground than we 
can, we think that the public appetite for 
good books will still yield us enough sales 
to cover expenses. Our motive power is 
very cheap, and we still have a few bottles 
of California wine left to cheer us on our 
way—what I might call a “bookcellarette.” 
I would like to say that I regard the Par- 
nassus on Wheels that Miss Mahony is send- 
ing out from Boston as a kind of Mayflower 
of the bookselling world, setting forth over 
alluring seas of discovery with intrepid pil- 
grims aboard. Perhaps in generations of 
bibliophiles yet unborn there will arise a 
new order of Colonial Dames—an honorary 
society of bookselling ladies who will trace 
their origin to this carvan of culture. They 
will call themselves the D. O. P.—Daughters 
of the Original Parnassus. 

And your petitioner will ever pray for the 
honor and glory and continued prosperity of 
the grand old profession of bookselling. 


MORNING SESSION—FRIDAY, MAY 14th 


Convention called to order at 10:00 a. m. 
President Butler in the. Chair. 

PRESIDENT BuTLeR: Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is the executive session. I will ask the 
Secretary to read the revisions of the Con- 
stitution of which you have all had notice. 

Mr. MetcHer: The first endeavor of the 
Committee of Revision of the Constitution 
was to find a means by which we could honor 
ourselves by connecting with the organization 
by means of the customary form of honorary 
membership, names of people who have done 
great service to the profession and yet have 
not been of the profession. It was the in- 
tention not to include in this list authors, who, 





of course, are contributing to our success, but 
those contributing more to the bookselling 
itself as a profession and the following sec- 
tion was proposed: 

At the business session the following re- 
visions to the constitution were offered for 
vote by the membership and adopted: 
ARTICLE 3, MEMBERSHIP 

New sections 2 and 3 are proposed, to read 
as follows: 

Section 2 

The Association may elect to honorary 
membership, by a majority vote of those in 
attendance at any general meeting of the 
Association, persons who have done signal 
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service to the cause of bookselling. These 
memberships shall be open only to such per- 
sons as are not members of the book-trade, 
and not more than two shall be elected in 
any one year. 
Section 3 

Former officers of the Association who are 
retired from the book-trade shall be eligible 
to election to honorary membership in addi- 
tion to those persons who might be elected 
under section 2. 
ARTICLE 4, DUES 
A new Section 4 

Honorary members shall not be subject to 
dues. 

(Motion duly seconded, put to the house 
and unanimously carried.) 
ARTICLE 6, BOARD OF TRADE 
Section 1, to be revised and read as follows: 

There shall be a Board of Trade, which 
shall consist of fifteen elected members, five 
to be elected each year to serve three years. 
The President and Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation and Presidents of all Divisional Asso- 
ciations shall serve as ex-officio members, 
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(Mr. Hutchinson moved the adoption of 
Section as read. Motion duly seconded, put 
to the house and unanimously carried.) 


ARTICLE 7, REGIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL ASSO- 
CLIATIONS 
Section 1, revised to read as follows: 


Regional, state or local Associations of 
booksellers will, on application, be recognized 
as Divisions of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, provided their constitutions and 
plans of membership are approved by the 
Executive Committee, and on payment of 
ten dollars dues per year, which shall entitle 
such A'ssociations to one accredited repre- 
sentative at any Convention who shall have 
five votes. 

(Mr. Hutchinson moved that this Article 
and Section be adopted as read. Motion 
duly seconded, put to the house and unan- 
imously carried.) 

The Revision Committee also brought in a 
model constitution for the consideration of 
local associations who wish to affiliate with 
the national association, 


SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION FOR REGIONAL STATE OR LOCAL 
BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


This Association shall be known as the 


(Insert here name of Ass’n) 


ARTICLE 2—OsjECTS 
The purpose of this Association shall be to stimulate and render more efficient the 


retail selling of books in 


; to increase the value of the book- 


store to the community; to work for more and better trained booksellers; to create and 
foster a permanent feeling of. friendship and fraternity between the publishers, whole- 
salers and retailers of books; to promote friendliness of spirit between competitors; to 
prevent trade antagonism; and thru united effort, promoted by good fellowship and 
mutual respect, to strive for aims and purposes which may be for our mutual welfare 
and for the better service of the public. 
ARTICLE 3—MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. All persons or concerns who engage in the retail or wholesale sale of 
books. or the employees of such persons or concerns, editors, advertising managers and 
their representatives shall be eligible to membership. 
ARTICLE 4—DUvES 
dollars, payable 


(Insert here time and method of payment) 
ARTICLE 5—OFFICERS AND ELECTIONS 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. There shall also be an Executive Committee, 
consisting of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2. All officers shall hold office for one year, or until their successors are 
chosen. 

Section 3. Officers shall be elected by ballot at the Annual meeting, and a majority 
vote of the members present shall elect. 

Section 4. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Committee, and shall perform the duties dev: lving upon a presiding officer. 

Section 5. The Vice-President shall perform the duties usnally devolving on the office 
of Vice-President. 

Section 6. The Secretary shall perform the duties which usually devolve upon a 
Secretary, and shall keep accurate minutes of the meetings of the Association, and of 
the Executive Committee, and shall assist the President and Executive Committee in the 
work of the Association as directed by them. 

Section 7. The Treasurer shall receive, and under the direction of the President and 
Executive Committee disburse, money paid to the Association and shall keep an exact 
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account of the receipts and expenditures, with vouchers 
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for the latter, and submit an 


itemized report to the Executive Committee whenever required, and annually to the Asso- 
ciation at their annual meeting, and shall give such bonds as the Executive Committee 


may require. 


Section 8. At the annual meeting the President shall appoint an auditing committtee 
of three members, who shall audit the accounts of the Treasurer. 

Section 9. The Executive Committee shall have immediate charge of the business of 
the Association. Vacancies occurring among the officers by reason of death or resignation 
shall be filled by the Executive Committee for the unexpired, term. 


Section 10. 


The newly elected President shall as soon as possible after his election 


appoint a program committee, a membership committee and such other committees as may 


be deemed necessary. 


ARTICLE 6—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
This Association shall become a division of the American Booksellers’ Association, 
according to the provisions of the constitution of that Association, which shall entitle it to 
one accredited representative at all meetings of the American Booksellers’ Association. 
ARTICLE 7—MEETINGS 


Section I. 


Regular meetings of this Association shall be held.................eeeee 
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(Insert here time and place of regular meetings) 
Section 2. The annual meeting of this Association shall be held at least one month 
prior to the annual meeting of the American Booksellers’ Association, at which time the 
divisional special representative to the annual meeting of the American Booksellers’ Asso- 


ciation shall be elected. 


Section 3 A special meeting of the Assaciation may be called at any time on five 
days’ notice by the Executive Committee, and must be called on the written request to the 
president of any five members.. At any such special meeting no business shall be transacted 
except that which has been designated in the call of the meeting. 

Sechon 4. At any meeting of the Association,. 0.0266. cccescordiveicededevcccccccees 


shall constitute a quorum. 


(Insert here number desired) 


ARTICLE 8—CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws .... 

Changes in the Constitution and By-Laws may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any annual meeting, provided that notice by mail of such proposed 
changes shall be made in writing to the Secretary and announced to the members by mail 
at least two weeks prior to the date of the meeting. 


(Here Mr. Melcher read some communi- 
cations from Mr. E. O. Vaile, Jr., of the 
Illinois Booksellers’ Association, desiring to 
have their body become a division of the 
A. B. A. under the revised constitution, and 
from the St. Louis Booksellers’ Association 
regarding conditions there.) 


PRESIDENT Butter: Is the Auditing Com- 
mittee ready? 

(Mr. Braselman read the following report.) 

Philadelphia, May 11, 1920. 

The Auditing Committee has examined the 
Treasurer’s Report for the year and found 
the same correct. 

The balance of cash in his hands on May 
7th, 1920, was $3142.31, accounted for as fol- 
lows: In bank, $1142.31; two certificates of 
deposit, $500 each; one United States Liberty 
bond (par value), $1000. 

Signed, 
F. M. BrAsSELMAN. 
L. M. Cross. 
WiitiaAM M. BAINs. 
Auditing Committee. 

(On motion the report of the Auditing 

Committee was accepted.) 


PresipeENT Butter: I would ask Mr. 
Schenck, as Chairman of the Resolutions, to 
present the report to the Convention. 

Mr. Vernor M. ScHencK of the Pilgrim 





Press: I wish to say that this Committee has 
spent much time on the Resolutions and 
worked far into the night last night and has 
just now come from the final meeting. I 
have not had time to have this typewritten. I 
hope, therefore, that you will excuse me if 
I hesitate over some of what we have writ- 
ten here. I assume, Mr. President, that it is 
your desire that I make the full report of 
the Committee, and that we then take up 
the separate sections one by one afterwards? 


PRESIDENT But Ler: I think that would be 
the better way. 


THE REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. VERNoR M. ScHENCK: Your commit- 
tee first of all wishes to congratulate this 
Association upon the fine spirit of optimism 
which now characterizes the whole trade. 
Tho unusual conditions may account for this 
to a degree—we are confident that if this 
optimistic spirit is properly cherished and 
cultivated it will mark the beginning of a new 
era in the history of bookselling. 

(The report was first read in full after 
which it was voted that the paragraphs 
should be taken up and voted on separately.) 

1. “Be It Resolved that we urge upon 
every member of this Association and all others 
engaged in the book-trade, the importance 
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of at all times encouraging and promoting 
this optimistic spirit and abandoning all per- 
sonal prejudices and grievances, and of con- 
tributing every energy to the furtherance of 
a larger and more efficient distribution of 
books.” ; 


Mr. HutcHinson: I move a rising vote 
to back this Committee by adopting that reso- 
lution. (Motion put to the house and en- 
thusiastically carried.) 

2. “Whereas, the Resolution made last 
year suggesting on all orders a minimum of 
1-3 and 5 per cent discount, has been met in 
whole by many publishers in the broadest 
spirit of co-operation and met in part by 
many others, and 

“Whereas, this has made it possible for 
booksellers better to meet the exacting con- 
ditions of the period and has given the trade 
a new optimistic, enlarged and encouraging 
view of the future, therefore 

“Be It Resolved: that we express our ap- 
preciation of the generous response accorded 
our suggestion 

“Be It Further Resolved: that all book- 
sellers be urged to take full advantage of the 
opportunity of the enlarged discount offered 
to make retail bookselling profitable.” 

After some discussion by Messrs. Arnold, 
Schenck, Conover, Hutchinson and Grant, 


Mr. Arnold voiced the opinion that the reso- 
lution as it was read might convey to the 
publishers that the booksellers were satisfied 


with that which had been granted in the way 
of discounts, which was not altogether so. 
Mr. Schenck assured the convention that it 
was the intention of the Committee to ex- 
press only the appreciation of the booksellers 
for what had been given so far, and Mr. 
Hutchinson suggested as an amendment, that 
there be added to the resolution a clause “and 
that the Board of Trade be directed to con- 
tinue their efforts to secure this arrangemert 
with all the publishers.” 

Mr. Arnold expressed his satisfaction with 
that amendment and the motion was seconded, 
put to the house and carried. The Resolu- 
tion then read as amended (the last part of 
it): 

“Be It Further Resolved: that all book- 
sellers be urged to take full advantage of the 
opportunity of the enlarged discount offered 
to make retail bookselling profitable and that 
the Board of Trade be directed to continue 
its efforts for universal adoption of the new 
and accepted discount schedules.” 

3. “Whereas we believe that the boox pus- 
iness of the United States is facing a new 
era and that the time has arrived when pub- 
lishers, booksellers and allied interests should 
come together in an effort to expansion, and 

“Whereas we believe a greatly enlarged 
outlet awaits an immediate and intelligent 
effort to sell the idea of books to the amer- 
ican public thru a national campaign of ad- 
vertising in magazines, newspapers and other 
agencies, prepared by an expert national ad- 
vertising agency, and 
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“Whereas, we believe the whole tela of 
publishing and of distribution can and should 
be greatly improved, now 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved: that a com- 
mittee of twelve, six of whom shall be pub- 
lishers, be immediately appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, to make a thoro survey of 
the American Book Trade, with the purpose 
of discovering and eliminating so far as pos- 
sible all conditions which prevent the distri- 
bution of books in quantity measurably pro- 
portioned to a population of one hundred and 
ten million people. 

“Be It Further Resolved, that this Com- 
mittee shall endeavor to initiate a five-year 
National Campaign of book advertising by 
the producer assisted by the distributor to 
cost not less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to be spent the first year and followed by 
such enlarged appropriations as results jus- 
tify. And 

“Be It Resolved that the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars shall be appropriated by the As- 
sociation for the use of this Committee in the 
furtherance of this work. 

“The first meeting of this committee snall 
be called for organization by the Secretary 
of this association and shall be held not later 
than July, 1920.” 


Mr. Brentano: Is that resolution to have 
but 12 members in all that committee? If so 
I question the advisability of having a com- 
mittee of this importance equally divided. 


Mr. ScHENCK: The Committee was so 
conscious of absolute harmony in this move- 
ment that we never dreamed of a tie and I 
don’t believe it could exist. 


Mr. Metcuer: I doubt whether this Com- 
mittee should be given such definite instruc- 
tions. Some members might even refuse to 
serve on a committee absolutely bound down 
to raise and expend $100,000 the first year. 


Mr. CHartes C,. SHOEMAKER: In this con- 
nection may IT say that in a matter of this 
kind anything—and please note that I am 
speaking not as a publisher but as a book- 
seller—like an advertising campaign, unless 
you think of this in the same big figures, is 
not worth your consideration at all. In the 
second place, the matter was mentioned not 
very long ago to a group of publishers and 
the only response that was received was that 
it might be tried on a basis of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year for the campaign. 


PRESIDENT BuTLER: I might suggest here 
that they seem to have tried to work in the 
two propositions in that resolution, and the 
discussion of the condition of the trade as a 
whole. 


Mr. ScHENCK: We did consider that phase 
of the proposition and it seemed to us that a 
Board of Survey would be a most competent 
board to meet the conditions discovered in 
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their survey. Therefore it would be fully as 
feasible to have a committee to consider the 
conditions and then to let them consider 
methods of meeting those conditions either 
by advertising or by planning local distrib- 
uting centers, whatever the Board of Survey 
found best. Our idea was to give this Com- 
mittee absolute freedom and power. The ap- 
propriation of $2,000 is simply to set up the 
committee. We thought it was fitting, as he 
had asked the publishers to do this, that we 
put up a fund of $2,000 to give the initial 
start; that we should bear the brunt of the 
experiment and prove that we are not afraid 
to spend what little money we have. You 
know the publishers have always been gen- 
erous, and we thought it was our time to 
come to the front. 


Mr. JAcoss: In another year this associa- 
tion will have reached its maturity and it seems 
to me that we have an opportunity to make 
the coming year an epochal year in the his- 
tory of the Booksellers’ Trade. I believe we 
will fin! no difficulty whatever in raising the 
$100,000 to begin with. I believe that every 
bookseller in the country will be prepared to 
give a portion at least, or a percentage of his 
sales to the advertising of books as books. 
We have got to sell the idea of purchasing 
books to everyone interested, the merchant, 
the banker, the clerk and the mechanic. You 
can go into our store any day between the 
hours of 12 and 2 and you will see business 
men looking over business books, or me- 
chanics in overalls and cap, perhaps with a 
dirty face, looking over mechanical books. 
They are always welcome. It shows to us the 
desire on the part of these men for the books 
we have to offer, and I believe that we have 
got to get at this from the standpoint of sell- 
ing books as books and making books a 
necessity in their lives. 

We all know what some of the other trades 
have done in advertising. You know how the 
florist has been advertising “Say it with 
Flowers.” Well, this morning I saw this 
sign on the window of a fish dealer “Say it 
with Shad.” [Laughter.] He got his idea 
I suppose, and used it to suit his needs. 

We have got to convince the people of this 
land, the publisher, the bookseller, the paper 
maker, the printer, the binder and the type- 
setters, and everybody interested in the idea, 
and I think that this advertising plan is the 
best and most constructive suggestion this 
association has ever made, and I hope it will 
go thru and go thru with a yell. [Applause.] 
[Continued applause.] 


Mr. Herr: I just wanted to say that I 
think certainly the figure we have mentioned 
too modest. It has been suggested here that 
a half a million was about right, and I think 
that’s the smallest amount we should con- 
sider. I don’t think the publishers should be 
looked to to supply it all. We should all 
pitch in with a percentage of our book sales, 
and I don’t think that the retail bookstores 
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can afford less than ten or fifteen dollars paid 
in the same way we pay our dues—in that 
proportion, and | believe that if each store 
that’s alive (of course there are some dead 
ones), would come across with a percentage 
of its book sales we could get half a million 
dollars. 

Another thing along those lines is this: 
Supposing the publisher were to be good 
enough, or, rather, bad enough, to do this 
alone, we never would appreciate it. We 
never appreciate anything if we get it for 
nothing, and if the publishers went into a 
campaign for advertising like this, and we 
hooksellers never got in on it at all it would 
take all the interest out of it for us. If we 
have to put up something ourselves we can 
rest assured that we are not going to lose 
out, and I tell you right here again—we can 
get that half million dollars. 


PRreEsIDENT Butter: I mentioned a half a 
million to several publishers and they’ve been 
sick ever since. 


A Memper: I noticed that Wrigley said he 
had spent half a million on Broadway alone 
and it did not make a ripple. 


Mr. MetcHer: We spent $2400, and got 
some results in the publicity on Children’s 
Books. 


PRESIDENT ButTLteR: How do you want this 
Committee appointed? 


Mr. Jacoss: Is it not wise to make it read 
that this Committee should consist of our 
Executive Committee and publishers, and have 
lodged in those Executive members the repre- 
sentation of the booksellers? 

(After some discussion on the method of 
forming the committee.) 


Mr. Schenck: Well, let us word it this 
way: 

Resolved, That a Committee of twelve, six 
of whom shall be publishers, shall be appoint- 
ed by the President with power to put on 
one or more of the Executive Committee of 
the Booksellers, as members of that Com- 
mittee.” 

(This final amendment was seconded by 
two members, put to the house and carried.) 


PRESIDENT BuTLER: I want to say that the 
appointment of this Committee is one of the 
most vital things ever undertaken. If we 
bring that up and get together and discuss 
all of these points that we have been talking 
about for years we can remedy a great many 
things and kelp the bookseller and publisher 
very materially. I am earnestly hoping that 
this resolution will bring fruit and that every 
person will join in and we will have harmony 
and that each will do his own work and not 
for a few to do all. Everyone can do a 
great deal in this movement. 
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4. “Whereas, we recognize the vital im- 
portance of greater efficiency in book sales- 
manship and believe that all efforts to bring 
about a higher standard will be repaid many 
fold, theretore 

“Be it Resolved: that we urge upon all 
booksellers the importance of constant per- 
sonal training of the sales force.” 

(Moved, duly seconded and carried that 
the Resolution be adopted as read.) 

5. “Resolved that the success of present 
courses and schools of bookselling have dem- 
onstrated the importance of extending this 
work to cover all parts of the country, and 

“Further that the association shall aid and 
make uniform the work of local schools, first 
by formulating one course of study which 
may be used by all, then that the Executive 
Committee is hereby instructed to arrange 
the preparation of a simplified and progres- 
sive course for this purpose and to urge its 
use by local associations and individual es- 
tablishments.” 

(Motion, duly seconded, put to the house 
and carried.) 

6. “Resolved, that as the building of 
Americanism thru books has been the key- 
note of this convention, we urge upon book- 
sellers everywhere the duty of actively aid- 
ing in the circulation of those splendid books 
which will teach native born and alien alike 
to study American institutions, history and 
purpose.” 

(Motion duly made and seconded, put to 
the house and carried.) 

7. “Whereas, it is evident to all that the 
cause of good bookselling was greatly for- 
warded by the universal success of Children’s 
Book Week last November, be it 

“Resolved that this feature be established 
as an annual event and planned in an in- 
creasingly elaborate scale each year, and 

“Further that as the cultivation of correct 
reading habits in children is not only the 
booksellers’ duty but his best asset for build- 
ing his clientele of tomorrow, and 

“Further that, as this movement brings him 
into co-operation with so many effective 
groups, such as librarians, educators, scout 
leaders, and others, 

“Be It Resolved that Booksellers every- 
where be urged to give Children’s Book 
Week their most cordial support.” 

(Carried. ) 

g. “Whereas the growing participation of 
women in bookselling as managers and pro- 
prietors presages a large and more efficient 
distribution of good books. 

“Be It Resolved that we evidence our sat- 
isfaction in the splendid investment of 
skilled energy which book women are mak- 
ing in the trade; that we congratulate the 
Women’s National Book Association upon 
its fine progress and thank them for their 
valuable contribution to the program of this 
convention. And 

“Be It Further Resolved that inasmuch as 
we all, men and women. are booksellers with 
common interests and common problems, the 
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solution of which demands all the wisdom 
and strength we can together muster, it 
would be to our mutual advantage to merge 
our national interests in one organization and 
that, therefore, we invite the Women’s Na- 
tional Booksellers’ Association to consider 
the feasibility of merging their national in- 
terests and progress with our own, preserv- 
ing the local organizations in New York and 
wherever else such organizations seem war- 
ranted.” 

Mr. Conover: I think that’s the boldest 
and biggest proposal of marriage that ever 
was. 

(Carried. ) 

9. “Resolved that whereas the American 
Fair Trade League and kindred agencies 
have formulated a price maintenance bill 
which, if enacted, will mean much in the bet- 
terment of trade conditions, be it 

“Resolved: that we reaffirm our endorse- 
ment of the Stephens Bill for price mainte- 
nance, now pending before Congress, and 
urge our membership to use their every in- 
fluence towards its adoption.” 

A discussion followed at length in which 
Mr. Herr, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Jacobs, par- 
ticipated to the end that an amendment was 


offered to the effect as shown in the following. 


“Further that this association shall con- 
tribute one hundred dollars towards the work 
of the Fair Price League.” 

(Carried. ) 

_ There followed the reading of the resolu- 
tion regarding the stand that the Associa- 
tion should take in the present discussion of 
obscene literature and the recommendations 
with it. 

After a long discussion, participated in by 
Mr. Ralph Wilson, Mr. Knopf, Mr. Brent- 
ano, Mr. Conover, Mr. Herr. Mr. Keating, Mr. 
Arnold, Mr. Macauley and Mr. Melcher, a 
motion was duly made by Mr. Macauley and 
seconded that that resolution be withdrawn 
as its wording could not be satisfactorily de- 
cided on. ; 


1o. “Resolved: That this Association ex- 
tend to Mr. Walter Butler, an expression of 


sympathy in consideration of his recent be- 
reavement, and 


“Resolved : that we of the Book-trade pay 
tribute to the memories of our late co-work- 
ers, W. Y. Foote and John C. Winston, and 


“Whereas in the death of William Dean 
Howells, we realize that American contempo- 
rary literature has lost its most distinguished 
figure. a writer whose work was known 
wherever the English language is spoken 
and whose long and fruitful career has made 
his name one that is particularly honored 
and respected by the Booksellers of this 
country in common with the entire reading 
world, Therefore 

“Be it Resolved: that the Booksellers place 
on record this testimonial of their sorrow at 
his loss. and their deep sense of regret that 
his distinguished career is ended.” 

The Secretary of the Association is direct- 
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ed to express our sympathy to the families 
of the bereaved. 

11. “Whereas, the finely conceived and 
energetically executed war service of the 
American Library Association has given not- 
able impetus to reading and the use of books 
which is being increasingly felt thruout the 
country, to the great benefit of all who dis- 
tribute books and to the great satisfaction of 
all who believe in books, and 

“Whereas, the American Library Associa- 
tion, in a campaign of “Books for Every- 
body” is, with fine vision, planning to carry 
on and make secure this impulse toward a 
wider use of books, be it 

“Resolved: that we of the Book Trade 
shall offer such aid as we may both as an 
organization and as individuals, to their 
campaign for public and financial support 
which is now under way.” 

(Carried.) 

11. “Whereas, this convention has been a 
notable success and has set a new high-water 
mark in attendance, in the character and 
scope of the papers presented, and in the 
high spirit of co-operation and determined 
purpose for constructive advance displayed; 
and 

“Whereas, this has been made possible 
largely thru the untiring efforts of the local 
Convention Committees, therefore, 


“Be It Resolved: that this convention ex- 
press its deep appreciation and heartfelt 
thanks to the Philadelphia Executive Com- 
mittee, the Program Committee, the Enter- 
tainment Committee, the Publicity Commit- 
tee, the Finance Committee, and the Ban- 
quet Committee for their efforts; and 

12, “Whereas, the entertainment provided 
the American Booksellers’ Association dur- 
ing this convention has been most delightful, 
and enjoyable, therefore 

“Be It Resolved: that our appreciation and 
thanks be expressed to all those who contrib- 
uted to make this entertainment possible; es- 
pecially to the Curtis Publishing Company 
for their luncheon and reception; to John 
Wanamaker for the reception and Organ Re- 
cital; to the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion for the use of Witherspoon Hall; to 
John C. Winston Company for the trip to 
Valley Forge; to the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany for the supper at Valley Forge; to the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel for many courte- 
sies extended; to Grosset & Dunlap for their 
gift; and the following firms who have do- 
nated souvenirs to the Banauet: J. B. Lip- 
nincott & Company, John C. Winston & Com- 
pany, A. J. Holman & Company, Penn. Pub- 
lishing Company, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, George W. Jacobs 
& Company and Valentine’s Manual, Inc.” 

(Carried by acclamation.) 

RESOLVED: that it is the judgment of 
this body that the Convention of 1921 be held 
in New York City. 

(This suggestion was passed by in faver of 
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the suggestion made by Mr. Ticknor that the 
meeting be in Atlantic City.) (Carried.) 
Resolutions Committee 
Vernor M. Schenck, Chairman 
Ward Macauley 
Louis A. Keating 
BE. Ls Herr 
Joseph W. Lippincott 
J. W. Corrigan 
John M. Lewin 


_The question of changing the date of the 
Convention was brought to the attention of the 
Convention and a discussion followed in 
which Mr. Braselman, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Tick- 
nor, Mr, Burkhardt, Mr. Melcher, Mr. Hut- 
chinson and others participated. It was finally 
decided that that was already in the hands of 
the Executive Committee. 


Mr. MELCHER nominated Miss Bessie 
Graham and Mr. A. Edward Newton for 
Honorary Membership under the revision of 
the Constitution and these were enthusias- 
tically elected. 


Mr. Hutcuison nominated Mr. William B. 
Clarke of Boston, Mr. Clarence E. Wolcott 
of Syracuse, Mr. W. Millard Palmer of Grand 
Rapids and Mr. Walter L. Butler of Wil- 
mington, Del., as Honorary Members under 
the constitutional revision that provides this 
honor for former officers now retired from 
the business, who have rendered distinguished 
service. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried 
these gentlemen were elected. 


Mr. MetcHER: From time to time in our 
sessions, we have discussed the possibility of 
finding some method for raising the profes- 
sional standards of the book-trade, some 
method that would give credit to those who 
took pains to be well grounded in their busi- 
ness, and who contributed substantially to 
the progress of the profession. I would like 
to propose a method for accomplishing this, 
as it seems to be at once practical and full 
of future possibilities. 

I suggest that our Association 
Honorary Fellowship of Bookselling. The 
method of acquiring memberships in this 
would be as follows: On January of each 
year, the Executive Committee would send 
out to the book-trade a request for nomina- 
tions to the fellowship, such nominations to 
be accompanied by a brief statement of the 
reasons that can be put forward for the 
nominees’ preferment. Nominations would 
be open to names from any section of the re- 
tail book-trade: rare books, second-hand, de- 
partment stores, ‘or general stores. When 
these nominations are closed in March, a 
committee shall decide, either by vote of the 
officers or by referendum vote of the general 
membership, on the names of the five who 
shall be elected for the honorary fellowship. 
The results of this election shall be announced 
at the annual meeting. 


form an 
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I believe that such a plan would be of im- 
portance to the trade, first, because without 
laying out definite standards for bookselling, 
it would cause a weighing. and estimating of 
what constitutes bookselling; and secondly, it 
would give credit to good work where due; 
and thirdly, it would not, because of its lim- 
itation of number, cause any hard feeling 
among those who might not be elected, be- 
cause there would always be another year. 
This should also prove a pleasant event for 
every annual meeting. 

(The idea was received with enthusiasm 
by the membership, and on motion, promptly 
seconded, it was unanimously agreed that the 
Executive Committee undertake to inaug- 
urate this fellowship of booksellers during 
the coming year.) 


PRESIDENT BuTLER: We will now have the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 


Mr. Nussaum: Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers: It has been no easy task for your Com- 
mittee—so many factors had to be considered, 
as your association and its developments have 
grown so large, the work of your executive 
committee which consists of your officers will 
have to be sub-divided and there “will be 


work aplenty for all. 
We respectfully submit the names as fol- 
lows: 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING 


COMMITTEE 


OFFICERS 

President, Eugene L. Herr, L. B. Herr & 
Son, Lancaster, Pa. 

1st Vice-President, Louis A. Keating, Fred- 
erick Loeser & Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2nd Vice-President, Vernor M. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 

3rd Vice-President, Madge Jenison, Sun- 
wise Turn Bookshop, New York City. 

Secretary, Frederic G. Melcher, Publish- 
ers’ Weekly, New York City. 

Treasurer, Jokn G. Kidd, Stewart & Kidd, 
Cincinnati, O. 


BOARD OF TRADE FOR THREE YEARS 


Frederick D. Lacy, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City. 

Walter S. Lewis, Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hulings C. Brown, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Bertha Mahony, Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls, Boston, Mass. 

Richard F. Fuller, Old Corner Book Store, 
Boston, Mass. 


Schenck, 


Mr. HutcHinson: I move that Mr. Ot- 
tenheimer cast one ballot for the officers as 
named by the Nominating Committee. 

Motion duly seconded, put to the house 
and carried. 


Mr. OrrenHEIMER: Mr. Chairman, I have 
to announce that I have cast one vote for the 
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ticket nominated by the Committee. I have 
only one objection to this and that is tha: 
Captain Kidd should carry off the Treasury. 
{ Laughter. ] : 

PRESIDENT BuTLER: [ take great pleasure in 
declaring that the officers are duly and prop- 
erly elected. 


Mr. Herr: Ladies and gentlemen: I am 
really at a decided loss for words. I don’t 
believe that’s ever happened before. [Laugh- 
ter.] At least not in this convention. But 
I have a‘ distinct feeling now that when I 
opened my mouth last Tuesday I put my 
foot in it. It looks like a frame up from 
start to finish; just think of all the things 
we have planned to do this coming year. It 
is going to make the job you have given to 
me anything but an easy one. I can only 
say that I do most heartily appreciate the 
honor that this association has conferred 
upon me in electing me to this office, the 
honor they have done to my State. I would 
have liked personally to have seen one of 
elected to this office, 
but I was assured this morning that it was 
the unanimous wish of the Committee that 
I should serve inasmuch as they had not been 
able to find any other who would do so, and 
I consented. I feel that this association is at 
a point where new construcitve work can be 
taken up. and carried on, and I will say that 
when I start a thing I like to see it finished. 
But I can’t do this thing by myself. I can’t 
finish it alone. I can’t finish it even with the 
aid of the first and second and third Vice 
Presidents and the Board of Trade. We 
can’t do things by ourselves. It is going 
to take united action; and every time I ap- 
point someone to do some particular thing 
I want to feel that it is going to be done 
and not left for just a few to do it all. If 
you are appointed a Chairman of a Commit- 
tee, to be the head of a committee, or pos- 
sibly to go after somebody to get them as a 
member, I want you.to feel, if you happen to 
be that person that it is not merely a de- 
mand that comes thru me, but it is your duty 
to this association if it’s humanly possible 
for you to do that piece of work, you are in 
honor bound to do it and don’t back up and 
side step and invent fifty-seven kinds of ex- 
cuses for not doing it. Remember this: 
Every time one of you backs up on a piece 
of work and finds a reason why you can’t 
do it you are making it that much more dif- 
ficult for the president of this organization 
to perform his work, for he must secure 
someone to do the definite piece of work 
he has asked you to do, and you are just 
making the president write more letters and 
make greater effort to do something which, 
if you would do it, accept the responsibility 
when he puts it up to you, you leave the 
president and the secretary free to do some- 
thing else. Now, this year we have started 
something pretty big but I am confident that 
we can put it thru with the help of each 
one of you. 
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I remember three years ago when the 
United States got into the war, a campaign 
was put on to raise money for the Red Cross. 
I went home and I heard that Lancaster’s 
quota for that ‘Red Cross Drive was $125,- 
ooo, and I said that that was more money 
than there was in the place and thought that 
we couldn’t raise that, and nothing like that 
had ever been done before. And we all Had 
the feeling that it would be terrible to take 
that money away from Lancaster and send 
it over to Europe; what would Lancaster do? 
In one week they put on that campaign and 
they carried it thru and they took not only 
the $125,000 but they raised $150,000. 

Now, I’m not saying this for Lancaster, 
because they did that same thing all over 
the United States and they got $150,000,000 
on a call for $100,000,000. 

Now, we have started out on this thing, 
and I know it is a bigger figure than any 
publisher has had in his mind. But with the 
co-operation that we can give and the sin- 
cere work we can put into this I believe 
fully that you can put it across and we can 
certainly make a hard try to put it across. 

We are building and building and growing 
and growing and we have been told here 
that we can build Americanism with books in 
the homes and at the same time build up our 
own business and make money for our- 
selves. We are in the most fortunate busi- 
ness and if we work hard for ourselves and 
make money for ourselves we can at the 
same time have the feeling of satisfaction 
that we are doing good for every community. 
In giving .your community a really good 
bookstore, you are giving as much to that 
community as the churches and the public 
schools and the libraries. 

The problem of Americanization is ir the 
hands of the bookseller. And it is in the 
hands of the bookseller of the small city 
particularly. I know the needs of a small 
city and the difficulties too, and it is largely 
because I know the conditions of a small 
city that I feel I have a right to accept this 
office of President. I have felt in the past 
very confident, and I know others have felt 
that the president of this association should 
be a man from a large city, but I do believe 
to-day that the problems of the book-trade 
are the problems of the small city. You can 
go up and down the land and in all small 
cities -you realize that it is true they do not 
have adequate book service. 

I thank you for the honor that you have 
conferred upon me and I assure you that 
during the coming year I shall use my very 
best efforts to further the work of this asso- 
ciation. 


PRESIDENT Butter: There is nothing to be 
said regarding Eugene Herr. You all know 
him too well. He has been too active to be 
unknown, and I am sure he will make one 
of the best presidents this association has had. 
He certainly has a big job before him, and 
I congratulate him on being the man selected 
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to carry it forward, and I am sure he will 
do it with every degree of success. 

Now we will wind up as fine a convention 
as we have probably had in years. 

(Here followed a _ discussion regarding 
price cutting, led by Mr. Shoemaker fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ottenheimer, Mr. Corrigan, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Melcher, Mr. Herr, Mr. 
Walter Butler, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Schenck.) 

Mr. Kipp: Ladies and gentlemen: As the 
new treasurer (and also the treasure) of the 
department of the Booksellers’ Association 
and the retiring chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee it affords me great pleasure, 
indeed; to say that we have at this convention 
secured the largest number of new members 
we have ever so far been able to secure at 
one meeting, and the attendance has been 
about 150 larger at this convention than at 
any other. We have 35 new names. I be- 
lieve each and every one of the new mem- 
bers will lend his aid as earnestly as all the 
old members to help us out in the forthcom- 
ing year, and I believe that the association 
this year will be in much better shape and 
better able to finance the important proposi- 
tion for the selling of more books than they 
ever have before. 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded, the 
meeting was adjourned to meet at the call of 
the Executive Committee, in Atlantic City in 
1921.) 





Philadelphia Hospitality 


The five hundred people who gathered to- 
gether for the twentieth annual Convertion 
have no doubt as to the character and com- 
pleteness of Philadelphia’s hospitality. When 
at the 1919 Convention the invitation was 
extended, Philadelphia evidently meant that 
its welcome should be worthy of the occa- 
sion, and the committees did not slacken in 
their efforts during the twelve months. Over 
sixty Philadelphians worked on the half 
dozen committees that took care of the Con- 
vention business, and at every point the plans 
came thru in the best possible shape. 

It was the first Convention which has been 
extended to four days, and this gave oppor- 
tunity for special features that might not 
have been possible in the usual three-day 
Convention. On both Tuesday and Thursday 
the local committee provided complimentary 
luncheons to the entire Convention, which en- 
abled those in attendance to keep together in- 
stead of scattering thru various restaurants 
with the consequent slowness in regathering, 
and on Wednesday luncheon was tendered by 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis in the Curtis Building 
Tke public meeting 
on Tuesday evening was a new feature, made 
possible by the generous offer of the Pres- 
byterian Board to open Witherspoon Hall for 
this purpose. A Philadelphia audience could 
not have been more happily greeted by our 
trade, than by having it opened for the local 
Association by George W. Jacobs with the 
introduction to speakers in charge of ex- 
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Governor Edwin S. Stuart, described by Mr. 
Jacobs as “the most beloved of Philadelphi- 
ans” and known to the book-trade as the 
proprietor of the famous Leary, Stuart Book- 
store. The meeting, in spite of rain, was 
well attended, and Dr. Claxton’s speech in 
particular was a notable addition to the 
Convention proceedings. 

Wednesday afternoon was happily pleasant, 
and the hospitality of the Curtis Company was 
thoro and cordial indeed. On the top floor 
of the building, where a view could be kad 
all over the south end of the city, a delight- 
ful luncheon was served, and then, from this 
floor, guests passed in groups of twenty-five 
on personally conducted tours thru editorial, 
manufacturing and mailing rooms of that 
great plant. After this inspection, members 
of the local committee served as guides on a 
most delightful tour of Independence Hall, 
Carpenters’ Hall, Old Christ Church, Betsy 
Ross House, Benjamin Franklin’s grave and 
Leary’s Bookstore. That evening the rain 
was falling after supper, but a large number 
of the members reached Wanamaker’s store, 
where there was a reception held at seven 
o'clock, local authors of note were with Mr. 
Wianamaker in the reception line, and at 
8:15 an organ recital with the famous belgian 
organist at the keyboard. 

In many respects the trip to Valley Forge 
was looked forward to by the guests with 
keenest anticipation of any feature, and the 
local committee had supplied, thru the special 
courtesy of the John C. Winston Company, 
automobiles for the entire party. The trip 
took them out thru Fairmont Park, thru the 
famous ‘main-line’ suburbs and out into tke 
hills that lead up to the Valley Forge reser- 
vation. No American shrine could have been 
more satisfactory to the visitors than this, 
and the hills were unusually beautiful with 
the slightest mist hanging over them. Time 
was given for climbing the observation tower, 
and then the party went on to the Wash- 
ington Headquarters and the Washington 
Memorial Chapel. Then, at five o’clock, a 
collation was served, thru the courtesy of the 
J. B. Lippincott Company at the Washing- 
ton Inn near to the Washington Headquarters. 
No pilgrimage could have been carried out bet- 
ter and with greater satisfaction to the four 
hundred people or more who went. During 
the gaps in the program Friday afternoon, 
other special arrangements were made, in or- 
der that guests might carry out any desired 
plans in the city. 

The American Booksellers’ Association wil] 
want to give special thanks to those untiring 
committees who made the greatest of Con- 
ventions possible, and especially to the Chair- 
men, who worked indefatigably for its suc- 
cess: Mr. Walter S. Lewis, Chariman of 
the Program Committee; Mr. George W. 
Jacobs, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee; Mr. Charles C. Shoemaker, Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee: Mr. F. M. 
Braselman, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee; Mr. Rudolph K. Kornbau, Chairman 
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of the Publicity Committee; and Mr. Jo- 
seph W. Lippincott, Chairman of the Ban- 
quet Committee. 


The Banquet 

The careful plan of the Philadelphia Com. 
mittee reached its climax at the banquet, which 
was held in the large ball room of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, and over five hundred 
people sat down. .\t the head of the table 
Mr. Don Seitz presided. At his left was Pres- 
ident Butler, and athis right Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez. Others at this table were Mr. A. Ed- 
ward Newton, who made a graceful speech on 
booksel!ing, and who was welcomed into the 
Association as one of the first honorary mem- 
bers and Miss Bessie Graham, who was the 
second guest to be elected honorary member 
of the Association. Their election was an 
nounced in a speech by Secretary Frederic 
G. Melcher, who gave them the right hand 
of fellowship. Mr. Joseph Pennell made a 
tart and stinging speech after the speaking 
had begun, portraying the general low condi- 
tion of bookselling in these days of best sel 
lers and careless presswork. Senor Ibajiez 
made a brief talk, which was translated by 
his interpreter. He said that the success and 
prosperity of the book-trade was one of the 
most significant signs of the greatness and 
prosperity of any nation. Mr. Edward J. 
Cattell, statistician of Philadelphia, made a 
great hit with his extremely witty and very 
admirable address on Philadelphia and books. 
Kermit Roosevelt told about his experience 
with books on three fronts, how the “Tom- 
mies” liked American books, such writers as 
O. Henry, Jack London, Ralph Connor, etc. 
He found French books at Bhagdad and good 
bookstores in Cairo. Mr. /Roosevelt is a most 
likeable person, and greatly endeared himself 
to the audience. Edward Streeter, the genial 
author of “Love Letters of Bill to Mable,” re- 
fused to get on his feet, but his greeting to 
the Convention was printed on the program, 
and the toastmaster gave three minutes inter- 
mission, which all could devote to reading it. 

During the excellent banquet there was di- 
version of unusual sort: vaudeville sketches, 
a Trilby string band and moving pictures on 
the big screen at the end of the room. During 
the evening the Quaker maidens distributed to 
each guest a paper bag containing an unusual 
collection of souvenirs, including the Winston 
Simplified Dictionary, bound in full flexible 
leather; a Holman New Testament with each 
guest’s name imprinted on the cover; the new 
Guide to New York,” published by Valen- 
tine’s Manual, Incorporated, an autographed 
copy of “This Side of Paradise,” a Scribner 
novel that has taken the country by storm; 
Patchwork,” a story of Pennsylvania, bv 
Anna Balmer Meyer, the gift of George W. 
Jacobs Company, and “Hannah Bye,” a 
Quaker story by Harrison S. Morris, the 
gift of Penn Publishing Co. 

The banquet was followed by two hours of 
dancing in an adjoining room. 
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RECORD OF ATTENDANCE 


NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Hulings C., Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 


Coombie, W. R., New England News Co., 
Boston. 

Dion, A. L., Students’ Supply Shop, Boston, 

Everett, Walter C., R. H. White, Boston. 

Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin, Financial 
Publishing Co., Boston. 

Geer, George H., Jr.. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Gregory, Mr. and Mrs. Warren F., Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 

Greene, Joseph F., Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Johnson, E. O. Theodore, Walter H. Baker 
& Co., Boston. 

Jones, A. Marshall, Marshall Jones Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Jones, Frank, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Kendall, R. W., W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 


Lander, John E., Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., Boston. 

Leussler, Harrison, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 


Phillips, Le Roy, LeRoy Phillips, Boston. 

Pitman, E. A., Jordan Marsh Co., Boston. 

Scarfe, R. L., Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. 

Schenck V. M., The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Taylor, S. W. H., Boston Evening Tran- 
script, Boston. 


Ticknor, Benjamin H., Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 

Wilde, Allan H., W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 

Wilkins, Mrs. Fred E., Danvers Square 
Book Shop, Danvers. 

Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Edward S., Adams 


Bookstore, Fall River. 
McFarland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bookstore, Fall River. 
Potter, John H., Nichols & Frost, Fitchburg. 
Kempton, Lida 'W., Leslie & Co., Haverhill. 
White, Georgia W., Mitchell & Co., Haver- 
hill. 

Hutchinson, Henry S., H. S. Hutchinson & 
Co., New Bedford. 

Saltmarsh, Robert C., Hudchinson’s Book- 
store, New Bedford. 

Lyman, Clifford H., Bridgman & Lyman, 
Northampton. 

Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. Edward P., Almy 
Bigelow & Washburn, Inc., Salem. 

oa J. E., Milton ‘Bradley Co., Spring- 

Id. 


L. W., Adams 


Webber, A. L., Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field. 

Short, W. C., G. & C. Merriam Co., 
field. 

Tappan, Eva March, Worcester. 


Spring- 


Maine 
MacAllister, E. B., Huston-Tuttle Book Co., 
Rockland. 





' Vermont 


Chalmers, Mr. and Mrs. George E., Rutland. 

— Alfa T., George E. Chalmers, Rut- 
an 

Spargo, John, Old Bennington. 


Connecticut 


Langshaw, Jane R., D. M. Read Co., Bridge- 
port. 

Warfield, George F., G. F. Warfield Co., 
Hartford. 

Smith, C. E., The Cranston Co., Norwich. 

Keyes, Mrs. Nettie S., Davis & Nye, Wa- 
terbury. 


NEW YORK 

New York City 
Albrecht, William P., The Macmillan Co. 
Aley, Maxwell, Harper & Brothers. 


Archer, Leon B., Cosmopolitan Book Corpo- 
ration. 

Arnold, William H., Syndicate Trading Co. 

Bachmann, Mr. and ‘Mee George F., Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 

Baker, Herbert L., Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Baker, H. S., The Baker & Taylor Co. 

Barnes, W. R., Barnes & Noble. 

Bayer, Mr. and Mrs. F. F., Oxford Univ. 
Press. 

Blaine, Alice M., The Womans Press. 

Bloch, Charles E., Bloch Publishing Co. 

Brazer, George W., Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

Brentano, Mr. and Mrs. Lowell, Brentano’s. 

Brewer, James A., United Bookstore Co. 

Briggs, William H., Harper & Brothers. 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Collins, Valen- 
tine’s Manual, Inc. 

Brown, Nicholas L., Nicholas L. Brown, 
Publisher. 

Bruce, Frank, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Burger, Adam W., Harper & Brothers. 

Burkhardt, Charles A., E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E., Brentano’s. 

Calhoun, Charles S., The Ronald Press Co. 

Chandler, Mrs. Maud B., Womans Press. 

Clark, J. L., Ronald Press Co. 

Clinch, F. A., D. Appleton & Co. 

Colby, William J., Association Press. 

Corrigan, J. W., George H. Doran Co. 

Corrigan, Michael A., The Baker & Taylor 


Co. 
Crowell, Cedric R., Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Cugell, Ethel, Best & Co. 
Cupples, V. W., Cupples & Leon Co. 
Darrow, Whitney, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Dempsev, Alice M., Gimbhel Brothers. 
Dodd, Frank C., Dodd, Mead Co. 
Doubleday, Frank Nelson, Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 
Doubledav, Nelson, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Drake. H. R., George H. Doran Co. 
Earl, H. B., Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City. 


Eisele, Ernest, Brentano’s. 
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Ellen-Bogen, Henry D., The Baker & Taylor 
Co. 

Engel, Gabriel, Weston Book Mart. 

Engel, Michael M., Weston Book Mart. 

Evans, Francis H., P. F. Volland Co. 

Everitt, S. A., Doubleday, Page & Co., Gar- 
den City. 

Fenno, R. F., R. F. Fenno & Co. 

Gaige, Grace, R. H. Macy & Co. 

Gehrs, Mr. and Mrs. August, 
Brace & Howe. 

Gittens, C. H., Harper & Brothers. 

Glass, S. S., The Automobile Blue Book Pub. 
Co. 

Goldberg, Katherine, M. A. Donohue & Co. 

Grange, William J., The Ronald Press Co. 

Grant, Dorothy, Womans Press. 

Greene, Louis C., R. R. Bowker Co. 

Grosset, Garnet W., Grosset & Dunlap. 

Grosset, Philip, Grosset & Dunlap. 

Hadley, William B., Funk & Wagnall’s Co. 

Hallam, Frederick W., James Pott & Co. 

Hargraves, Hobart H., Review of Reviews. 

Harris, O. I., Thos. Nelson & Sons. 

Hartog, Alfred, Lemcke & Buechner. 

Hassell, James A., The American News Co. 

Healey, Edward P., Review of Reviews Co. 

Henry, F. 1, Doubleday, Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 

Herold, Charles J., Brentano’s. 

Herz, Sidney, Pres., The Brann Pubs., Inc. 

Holden, John A., Publishers’ Weekly. 

Hubley, Miss E. C., Frederick Loeser & Co. 

Hunting, H. B., Association Press. 

Hurst, Richard, Hurst & Co. 

Hutchinson, Daniel Boyd, Ronald Press Co. 

Jenison, Madge, The Sunwise Turn. 

Jenkins, S. A., Grosset & Dunlap. 

Jillson, D. S., Association Press. 

Juergens, Hubert F., Grosset & Dunlap. 

Keating, Mr. and Mrs. Louis A., Frederick 
Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. 

Kelley, Marian, Abraham & Straus, Brook- 
lyn. 

Ketcham, E. C., Grosset & Dunlap. 

Kinsey, H. C., Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 

Kleinteich, Mr. and Mrs. George, Brooklyn. 

Kleinteich, Mrs. Herman, George Sully & 


Harcourt, 


Co. 
Knapp, Albert S., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Knopf, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A., Altrea A. 
Knopf, Inc. 
Korb, Joseph V., Henry Collins Brown. 
Korbel, Mr. and Mrs. Charles, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 
Kramer, Martha, American Book Bindery. 
Lacy, Frederick D., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Lawrence, Samuel McLean, Duffield & Co. 
Leadbeater, P. C., Frederick Warne & Co. 
Leunig. Charles A., McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc. 
Levi, Ernest Reese, The Review. 
Levy, Mr. and Mrs. Louis M.. Hurst & Co. 
Lewin, John M., Harper & Brothers. 
Lewis, Howard C., Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Ley, Rubie, Liberty Tower Book Shop. 
Lone, E. Miriam, Lathrop C. Harper. 
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Lowe, John A., Brooklyn Public Library, 

Lynch, John J., Columbia University Press, 

McCann, James A., James A. McCann Co. 

McCrea, Bess, American Library Associa- 
tion. 

McIntosh, William W., Oxford University 
Press. 

McKeachie, William S., The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. 

— Mr. and Mrs. F., Syndicate Trading 

0. 
Mahony, Thomas F., Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Maltby, Elizabeth M., New York Tribune. 

Melcher, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic G., R. R. 
Bowker Co. 

Mendel, Richard, Baker & Taylor Co. 

Miller, Edward J., Funk & Wagnall’s Co. 

Minton, Melville, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Morley, Christopher, care New York Even- 
ing Post. 

Neilson, Norman H., Ronald Press Co. 

O’Connell, David J., Funk & Wagnall’s Co. 

Oliphant, C. J., C. J. Oliphant Advertising 
Agency. 

Pantaenius, Miss E., Forsyth & Davis, Inc. 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Patterson, Harry V., 
Corp. 

Perks, Mary Bloomingdale Bros. 

Peyser, Ethel R., Everyland Magazine. 

Pike, Theodore F., Longmans Green & Co. 

Pleasanton, Louise M., Brentano’s. 

Reed, F. L., Grosset & Dunlap. 

Revell, F. H., Jr.. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Richards, Mrs. Frances B., Official Stenog- 
rapher. 

Salt, Harriet, John Wanamaker. 

Seiffert, Mr. and Mrs. G. V., Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Seltzer, Thomas, Thomas Seltzer, Inc. 

Smith, Charles H., P. F. Collier & Son Co. 

Smith, Harry B., Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Smith, James J., Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Smith, Thomas J., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Snyder, Henry M., Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Stewart, Grace Bliss. 

Sutphin, Edwin A., N. Y. Evening Sun and 
Sun Herald. 

Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. J. L., Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Thuring, Walter E., The Ronald Press Co. 

Uhlenbuch, Louise, Stern Brothers. 

VonGogh, Mr. and Mrs. Edward P., U. P. 
C. Book Co., Inc. 

Walker, Belle M., Bookseller, 
Stationer. 

Walker, Stanley, Henry Holt & Co. 

Wasserman, Alexander, Progressive Book 
Store, Inc. 

Wasserman, Morton L., Business Engineer- 
ing Publishing Co. 

Watt, G. H., W. J. Watt & Co. 


Werner, M. Stanleyetta Titus, 
Werner & Co. 


Wilson, Ralph, McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc. 
Winters, John F., The Century Co. 


Cosmopolitan Book 


Newsdealer, 


Edgar S. 
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Wittig, Leon S., Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
Ziegler, E. H., George H. Doran Co. 


New York State 


Conover, Seely, Seely Conover Co., Amster- 
dam. 

Colwell, Mr. and Mrs. Irving S., Auburn. 

Colwell, Robert, I. S. Colwell, Auburn. 

Cummings, Miss T. J., The Wm. Hengerer 
Co., Buffalo. 

Hall, Harriet J.. J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo. 

Comfort, Mrs. Ola B., C. A. & E. N. Derby, 
Elmira. 

Derby, Miss Cora A., C. A. & E. N. Derby, 
Elmira. 

Sanford, B. E., Cornell Co-operative Soci- 
ety, Ithaca. 

Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. N. A., Jamaica. 

Davis, William M., Forsyth & Davis, Inc., 
Kingston. 

Shoemaker, Miss M. B., Forsyth & Davis, 
Inc., Kingston, N. Y. 

Phillip, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Albert, Stan- 
hope Dodge Pub. Co., Larchmont. 

Saunders, Henry, Oneonta. 

Phanstehl, H. Josephine, E. M. Leavens Co., 
Inc., Rochester. 

Fuhrmeyer, Alice E., E. W. Edwards & Son, 
Syracuse and Rochester, N. Y. 

MacAllister, Blanche E., Syracuse News Co., 
‘Syracuse. 

Collier, J. Roy, Allen Book & Printing Co., 
Troy. 

Grant, John L., Grant Book Shop, Utica. 

Sterling, Mr. and Mrs. John, Watertown, 


N. Y. 
CENTRAL ATLANTIC DISTRICT 
Philadelphia 


Akin, Miss Alice, Philadelphia. 

Aldridge, A. E., The John C. Winston Co. 
Applegate, W. B., George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Arthur, Miss S., Methodist Book Concern. 
Bains, William M., William M. Bains Co. 
Baird, Donald G., Penn Publishing Co. 
Barber, Herbert, A. R. Womrath, Inc., Phila- 


delphia. 


Beck, A. S., Chas. Foster Pub. Co., Philadel- 
phia. 3 
Bold, Miss Clara, Vir Publishing Co., Phila- 

delphia. 


Braselman, F. M., Presbyterian Board of 


Publication, Philadelphia. 
Buckingham, M. E., Philadelphia. 
Campion, E. B., Philadelphia. 
Collingwood, M. L., Pres. Board of Pub. 
Cross, L. M., Vir Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
Dagit, Helen M., American Baptist Pub. So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. 
Dengle, Marian P., Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc’y. 
Dobbins, Miriam L., Publication and S. S. 
Board of Reformed Church, Philadelphia. 
Downes, Carroll, Philadelphia National 


Bank, Philadelphia. 
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Dreisbach, Florence M., Presby. Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia. 

Esler, Mrs. F. H., Presby. Bd. of Publication. 

Flood, James, Jr., George W. Jacod$ & Co. 

Franklin, Mary D., Pres. Board of Pub. 

Fraser, John K., The John C. Winston Co. 

Freud, Benedict, Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. 

Geraghty, John B., John B. Geraghty, Pub- 
licity, Philadelphia. 

Graham, Miss Bessie, Philadelphia. 

Haines, Florence F., Am. Bapt. Pub. Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia. 

Hall, W. R. D., The Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 

Happel, Beulah C., Penn Pub Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Harris, John G., Harris & Partridge, Phila- 
delphia. 

Harris, Miss L. M., Pubn. and S. S. Bd. 
Reformed Church, Philadelphia. 

Hedley, T. Wilson, Mercantile Library. 

Hegerich, John B., W. B. Saunders Co. 

Hilt, A. J., A. J. Holman Co., Philadelphia. 

Hilt, W. B., Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Hitchens, B. F., John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Houston, J. R., A. J. Holman Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Hultberg, Grant, United Lutheran Publish- 
ing House, Philadelphia. 

Jacobs, George W., George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Johnson, George B., F. A. Davis Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jones, Elmer E., The John C. Winston Co. 

Kindt, Charles F., Jr., John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia. ° 

Kornbau, Rudolph G., The John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Krauss, Frederick, Penn Pub. Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Kricheff, Isadore, Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. 

Lansdale, M. May, N. Snellenburg & Co. 

LeGallez, J. W., The North American, Phila- 
delphia. 

Lewis, Walter S., Presby. Board Publication. 

Lippincott, Joseph W., J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Long, Miriam, Philadelphia. 

McClain, Mrs. B. A., Snellenberg’s, Philadel- 
phia. 

McGrath, Frank V., Leary, Stuart & C7. 

McKay, J. S., David McKay, Philadelphia. 

MacIntyre, Marie E., Penn Publishing Co. 

Meyer, H. R., Amer. Bapt. Pub. Society. 

Mayer, Robert W., George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Mumford, Edward W., Univ. of Pennsylva- 


nia, Philadelphia. 
Murray, Elmer S., Presbyterian Board of 


Pub. & S. S. Wk., Philadelphia. ; 
Murray, John B., W. B. Saunders Co., Phila- 


delphia. 


RS een 
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Otis, Celie, United Lutheran Publication 
House, Philadelphia. 

Otto, Helen C., Penn Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Parkin, Rev. Dr. Frank P., American Bible 
Society, Philadelphia. 

Penniman, James H., Philadelphia. 

Perine, Miss C. N., The Wistar Institute. 

Purtell, Joseph A., Penn Pub. Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Ramage, Miss Emma, George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Reilly, Katherine E., Peter Reilly, Philadel- 
phia. 

Reilly, Peter, Peter Reilly, Philadelphia. 

Roergen, Jacob H., George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Rogers, William A., The Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Smith, Logan Howard, The John C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia. 

Saunders, W. L., 2nd., W. B. Saunders Co. 

Senter, Miss C., Presby. Bd. of Publication. 

Sessler, J. Leonard, Charles Sessler, Phila- 
delphia. 

Shields, James, Philadelphia. 

Shoemaker, Charles C., The Penn Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. 

Smith, J. LeRoy, W. B. Saunders Co., Phila. 

Sparks, Miss B. E., Philadelphia. 

Sparks, Miss Elizabeth G., Philadelphia. 

Stacy, Atta L., George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Stam, Pete, Jr., Sunday School Times Co. 

Stem, Miss Ida V., George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Sudders, Miss Olive M., J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Walker, Elizabeth F. L., Philadelphia. 

Wall, Louise A., N. Y. C. 

Warner, Philip W., Leary’s Book Store, 

Weaver, Mrs. Ella C., Presby. Board of 
Pub., Philadelphia. 

Wedin, John J., John Wanamaker, Philadel- 
phia. ; 

Weiss, Remigius, Philadelphia. 

Wetherell, G. S., Friends Institute, Philadel- 
phia. 

Wetherell, Mary S., Friends Institute, Phila- 
delphia. 

Wheatman, W., American Baptist Pub. Soc. 

Windisch, H., Philadelphia. 

Wolfsberger, H., George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Yeakel, E. A., Methodist Book Concern. 

Zahn, Herman H., Sessler’s Bookshop. 

Zahn, Mabel A., Charles Sessler, Philadel- 
phia. 

State of Pennsylvania 

Goeppel, Mrs. M., Hess Bros., Allentown. 

Koch, Sidney S., Wm. F. Gable Co., Altoona. 

Simmonds, Miss Matilda, A. D. Simmonds, 
Chester. 

Harvey, Laurence N., Davis, Pomeroy & 
Stewart, Harrisburg. 

Gibson, Roland A., Penn. Traffic Co., Johns- 
town. 


Herr, Eugene L., L. B. Herr & Son, Lan- 
caster. 


Hurst, H. N., Barr Book Shop, Lancaster. 
Hearn, Charles, Lancaster. 
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Kemp, J. Campbell, Joseph Horne Co., Pitts 
burg. - 

McGhee, William B., Kaufmann’s, Pittsburg, 

Mason, H. L., Jr., J. R. Weldon Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Chrismer, C. C., Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart. 
Reading. 

Knap, Mrs. W. Herschel, Swarthmore. 

Lutz, Grace Livingston Hill, Swarthmore. 
Barnhart, Mr. and Mrs. H. C., H. C. Barn- 
hart, York. 
Wolpert, Miss 
Co., York. 
Zercher, Mr. and Mrs. F. W., Regal Um- 

brella Co., York. 


New Jersey 


McIntyre, Belle, Steinbach Co., Asbury Park. 

Wills, Clara G., Steinbach Co., Asbury Park. 

Hancock, Miss Mary. €.,2L. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark. 

Haufler, Miss Minnie, Hahne & Co., New- 
ark. 

Mellick, Mrs. Elizabeth, Hahne & Co., New- 
ark. 

Reed, C. H., W. R. Reed, New Brunswick. 

Reed, W. R., W. R. Reed, New Brunswick. 

Hacksted, Bert, Eerdmans-Sevensma Co., 
Paterson. 

Nelson, E. C., Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. 

Traver, C. L., Trenton. 


Maryland 


Conway, Bessie P., Stewart & Co., Baltimore. 

Estabrook, Joseph J., Hochschild Kohn Co., 
Baltimore. 

Ottenheimer, Isaac, I. & M. Ottenheimer, 
Baltimore. 


Florence, Regal Umbrella 


Delaware 
Butler, Walter L., Wilmington. 
Herr, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert H., Butlers, Inc., 
Wilmington. 
District of Columbia 
Buch, Mrs. Sally H., The Wayfarers Book- 
shop, Inc., Washington. 
Colver, Hon. William B., Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington. 


FROM THE SOUTH 
Virginia 
Bosher, Kate Langley, Richmond. 
DuZan, Miss Luella, Miller & Rhoads, 
Richmond. 
Nusbaum, Mr. and Mrs. M. G., Nusbaum 
Book & Art Co., Norfolk. 


West Virginia 
Law, Mr. and Mrs. A. S., James & Law Co., 
Clarksburg. 


North Carolina 
Wills, Mr. and Mrs. R., Wills Book & Sta- 
tionery Co., Greenboro. 
Georgia 
Brunner, Miss Belle, Old Book Co., Atlanta, 
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Alabama 
Ellison, W. J., Ala. Bible Society, Mont- 
gomery. , 
Lustig, S. D., Lustig’s Book Store, Tusca- 
loosa. 
Louisiana 
Siler, S. D., New Orleans. 
Texas 


Hill, Mrs. O. R., Baptist Standard Pub. Co, 
Dallas. 

Turner, P. L., Smith & Lamar, Dallas. 

Morris, Dan, Herz Bros., Waco. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 
Illinois 
Bean, Donald P., University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 
Benoit, Clement F., The Reilly & Lee Co, 
Chicago. 
Bingham, George R., Sears, Roebuck & Co., 


Chicago. 

Blessing, Wilbur P., Presbyterian Book 
Store, Chicago. P 

Goodwin, J. E.. Rand McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Hall, D. C., Hal! & McCreary Co., Chicago. 

Hill, Duke, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 


cago. 
Hill, Marjorie, Oak Park. 
Horn, Miss Elizabeth A., Kroch & Co., Chi- 


cago. 
Kroch, Mr. and Mrs. A., A. Kroch & Co. 
Chicago. % 
Lee, W. F., The Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago. 
Littlejohn, A., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 


cago. 
Littlejohn, G. W., Rand, McNally & Co. 
Chicago. 
McEvoy, J. P., P. F. Volland Co., Chicago. 
McFarland, A. C., University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. ; 
Maher, Philip J., Extension Press, Chicago. 
Reilly, F. K., The Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago. 
Repenning, Robert F., Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago. ; 
Rockwell, Thomas S., A. W. Shaw Co., Chi- 


cago. 
Sanden W. J., W. A. Wilde Co., Chicago. 
Tracht, Fred H., University of Chicago 
Bookstore, Chicago. 
Seymour, Mrs. H. C., Humetka. f 
McGintel, Louise, Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria. 
Meeks, Ruth, P. A. Bergner & Co., Peoria. 


Ohio 
Spero, Ben, Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron. 
Cummings, Mary E., Rike Kumler Co., Day- 
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ton. 
Cummings, Mrs. F. C., Dayton. 


Fleischauer, Fred, Elder & Johnston Co., 
Dayton. 

Pettibone, Walter, The Pettibone-McLean 
Co., Dayton. 


Kidd, John G., Stewart & Kidd Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Gaintner, H. Fred, The Burrows Bros. Co., 
Cleveland. 


Soutar, James, The Burrows Bros. Co. 
Cleveland. 
Indiana 
Henry, Mayme M., A. Herz, Terre Haute. 
Michigan 


Alden, Mrs. C., J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 

Macauley, Ward, Macauley Brothers, De- 
troit. 

McKee, Mr. and Mrs. W. V., John V. Shee- 
han, Detroit. 

Morris, Mrs. Anna S., The J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit. 

Eerdmans, William B., Eerdmans-Sevensma 
Co., Grand Rapids. 

Jones, William O., J. O. Jones Sons & Co., 
Kalamazoo. 


Wisconsin 


Higgins, Mrs. A. L., E. Higgins Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Starr, William J., Eau Claire Book & Sta- 
tionery Co., Eau Claire. 


FROM ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI 


Davis, Olive M., A. T. Lewis & Son, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Hyke, E. I., Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mosby, C. V., C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, 
M 


oO. 

Nathan, Elliot G., Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Watson, Mrs. I. J., Duluth Glass Block 
Store, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 

Wirtz, George O., Allsopp & Chapple, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Wilson, Frank B., Seattle, Wash. 

Witt, Frieda N., C. T. Cearly, Fresno, Calif. 


OVERSEAS 


Pook, Miss Ethel, Harrod’s, London. 

Buckley, Wm. Gribble & Co., Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Nash, Walter, New Zealand. 

Symons, James B., Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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John C. Winston, Publisher 


When John Clark Winston died at his 
home in Germantown, Philadelphia, the 
book-trade lost a noteworthy figure. Besides 
being President of the Publishing Company 
which bears his name, The John C. Winston 
Co., Mr. Winston was for many years one 
of the most indefatigable workers in the 
cause of municipal reform in Philadelphia. 
He was generally known as the “father” of 
the new charter for the city of Philadelphia 
which was passed by the last State Legisla- 
ture. At the time of his death he was Di- 
rector of the Department of Public Works 
for the city whose interests he had so un- 
selfishly desired to advance. 


Courtesy of F. Gute Kunst Co. Phila. 
JOHN CLARK WINSTON 


Mr. Winston was born in Darlington, Indi- 
ana, November 22, 1856. Shortly after he 
was born, his father moved to Virginia, from 
which State young: Winston migrated to 
Philadelphia more than forty years ago. He 
entered Haverford College and graduated in 
1881 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He was president of his class and in 1895 
he was chosen president of the alumni asso- 
ciation of Haverford College. It was Mr. 
Winston’s intention to pursue the study of 
law, but after his graduation he was offered 
a position with a local publishing house which 
he accepted. Three years later he embarked 
in business for himself. 

The John C. Winston Co. had its humble 
start in the second story front room of a 
typical old Philadelphia dwelling house at 
1009 Arch Street, directly opposite to where 
now stands the prominent Winston Building, 
covering 135,000 square. feet of floor space. 
For the first few years one book engrossed 
the attention of the young publisher. This 
book proved very successful, and other equal- 
ly fortunate publications followed, which very 
quickly gave Mr. Winston an opportunity to 
become more firmly established. In 1000 Mr. 
Winston decided to continue the business on 
a larger scale, and it was incorporated. About 
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the same time the Company entered the fie! 
of Bible publication by seizing a favorab] 
opportunity to purchase the entire stock 
plant and goodwill of the “Internationa 
Series” of Bibles—the largest line of Self- 
Pronouncing Bibles in the world. The ac- 
quisition of other publishing businesses 
whereby many meritorious publications were 
received, augmented the business and from 
year to year many new volumes were added. 

Year after year witnessed the growth of 
the business. In the thirty-six years of de- 
velopment the constant progress has been 
commensurate with the efforts of Mr. Win- 
ston. He was firm in his convictions yet al- 
ways willing to listen to the advice of others. 
The most prominent single factor in Mr 
Winston’s success was his broadness of 
vision. While others were contemplating the 
advisability of action, Mr. Winston was go- 
ing ahead and “striking while the iron was 
hot.” His broad vision showed him the pos- 
sible sale of such books as “Billy Sunday: 
The Man and His Message” and March’s 
“History of the World War.” It might be 
said that he was a pioneer in this phase of 
the book world. 

It is a feeling of satisfaction to know that 
one has contributed something to an im- 
portant trade. Mr. Winston could well be 
satisfied because some of his _ publications 
have been very successful, even tho ephem- 
eral, and that others have a lasting value 
which will continue as the years go by. 
Peloubet’s “Bible Dictionary,” Hurlbut’s 
“Story of the Bible,” the “Winston Simpli- 
fied Dictionary” all have those qualities which 
make books just as interesting and necessary 
as time passes on as they are to-day. 

This same faculty has been shown in the 
line of textbooks which was the latest addi- 
tion to his business. In a short time and in 
a field representing the best and most modern 
pedagogical fields he secured a wide market, 
so that not only in the United States but in 
other countries as well, the textbooks have 
been adopted. This was but the repetition 
of his success in the past, due to dominant 
personality with broad vision and the fac- 
ulty to put forth publications of instantly 
recognized merit. 

The death of Mr. Winston was a severe 
blow to all who were his friends, made thru 
business or public life. It is due to such 
men as Mr. Winston that the book-trade en- 
Joys and deserves the prominence which it 
has at the present time. 


Booksellers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia Pass Resolutions 


At a special meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Booksellers’ Association of the 
City of Philadelphia, held this day, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Wuereas, We have learned of the decease 
of Mr. John C. Winston, with whom most of 
the members of this Association were ac- 
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quainted, and whom many of us were priv- 
ileged to call friend; and 

Wuereas, This Association is indebted to 
him as one of a committee of three who in- 
duced the Board of Education of this city to 
establish a school for booksellers in the 
schools of Philadelphia, now therefore be it 

Reso_veD, That we express to his family 
and to his associates in business, our deep 
sympathy in the loss they have sustained in 
his decease, and that a committee of three 
be appointed to attend his funeral as an ex- 
pression of the deep respect we feel for him 
as a member of our craft. His public spirit 
for the common good has established itself in 
such a permanent form as to be an inspiration 
to all of us to be as faithful as he was in 
the exercise of our obligdtions to citizenship; 
and be it further 

ReEso_veD, That a copy of this minute be 
sent to his family, to his business associates, 
and that it be published in the PusitsHERs’ 
WEEKLY. 


——_——— 


Obituary 


Wimu1Am Dean’ Howetts, distinguished 
novelist, poet and editor, died May 11th in his 
apartment at the Hotel St. Hubert, New York. 
Influenza was the indirect cause of his death. 
He celebrated ‘his eighty-third birthday in 
March. Mr. Howells was born in Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, March Ist, 1837. His father 
was a country editor, and his education was 
largely gained in his father’s newspaper of- 
fices. His earliest poetry was printed in local 
papers, but he soon gained confidence enough 
to send some to the Atlantic Monthly, and 
was encouraged to undertake a literary ca- 
reer because of its acceptance. Another early 
literary work was a campaign “Life of Lin- 
coln” which brought him to the favorable 
attention of the President and resulted in his 
being sent as consul to Venice. In Paris he 
married Eleanor G. Mead of Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. He had great enthusiasm and ability 
for the study of languages, and learned Ital- 
ian, Spanish, French and German. Mr. How- 
ells was an editorial writer on the New York 
Nation, 1865-6, and assistant editor from 
1866-72. He was editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly from 1872-81; editorial contributor 
to Harper’s Magazine 1886-91. He was edi- 
tor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine for a short 
time. He was until his death the writer of 
“Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harper’s. Howells 
was a most prolific writer; and the list of 
kis works includes many distinguished and 
well loved books: 

“Poems of Two Friends” (with John J. 
Piatt); “Life of Abraham Lincoln;” “Vene- 
tian Life,” new edition, 1907; “Italian Jour- 
neys;” “Suburban Sketches;” “No Love 
Lost;” “Their Wedding Journey;” “A 
Chance Acquaintance;” “A Foregone Con- 
clusion;” “Out of the Question;” “Life of 
Rutherford B, Hayes;” “A Counterfeit Pre- 
sentment ;” “The Lady of The Aroostock;” 
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“The Undiscovered Country;” “A Fearful 
Responsibility, and Other Tales;” “Dr. 


Breen’s Practice;’ “A Modern Instance;” 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham;” “Tuscan Cities ;” 
“A Little Girl Among the Old Masters;” 
“The Minister's Charge;” “Indian Summer ;” 
“Modern Italian Poets;” “April Hopes;” 
“Annie Kilburn;” “A Hazard of New For- 
tunes;” “The Sleeping Car, and Other Far- 
ces;” “The Mouse Trap, and Other Farces;” 
“The Shadow of a Dream;” “An Imperative 
Duty;” “A Boy’s Town;” “The Albany De- 
pot;” “Criticism and Fiction;” “The Quality 
of Mercy;” “The Letter of Introduction ;” 
“A Little Swiss Sojourn;” “Christmas Every 
Day; “The Unexpected Guests ;” “The World 
of Chance;” “The Coast of Bohemia;” “A’ 
Traveler from Altrura;” “My Literary Pas- 
sions;” “The Day of Their Wedding;” “A 
Parting and a Meeting;” “Impressions and 
Experiences;” “Stops of Various Quills 
(poems ;” “The Landlord at Lion’s Head;” 
“An Open-Eyed Conspiracy;” “Stories of 
Ohio;” “The Story of a Play;” “Ragged 
Lady;” “Their S{lver - Weddirige ‘Journey ;” 
“Literary Friends and Acquaintance;” “A 
Pair of Patient Lovers;” “Heroines of Fic- 
tion;” “The Kentons,” 1902; “Literature and 
Life,” 1902; “The Flight of Pony Baker,” 
1902; “Questionable Shapes,” 1903; “Miss 
Bellard’s Inspiration,” 1905; “London Films,” 
1905; “Certain Delightful English Towns,” 
1906; “Between the Dark and the Daylight,” 
1907; “Through the Eye of the Needle;” 
“Fennel and Rue;” “The Mother and the 
Father ;” “Seven English Cities;” “New Leaf 
Mills,” 1913; “The Seen and Unseen at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,” 1914; “Years of My Youth,” 
1915; “The Leatherwood God,” 1916; “A 
Daughter of the Storage.” 

To this bibliograr’ should be added one 
biography, “William Dean Howells,” by 
Alexander Harvey, (Huebsch). 





First Course in Henry James 


“A young man from Texas” (Stark Young) 
had asked a friend for help with the James 
novels, writes Current Opinion. James sent 
him (thru Mrs. G. W. Prothero) a list of 
books from “the collective and revised and 
prefaced edition of my things,” with the warn- 
ing that “if he is not minded somehow to ob- 
tain access to that form of them, ignoring any 
others, he forfeits half, or much more than 
half, my confidence.” He sent two lists of 
books to begin on: 


. Roderick Hudson. 

The Portrait of a Lady. 
The Princess Casamassima. 
The Wings of the Dove. 
The Golden Bowl. 


The American. 

The Tragic Muse. 

The Wings of the Dove. 
The Ambassadors. 

The Golden Bowl. 
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CHANGES IN PRICE 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
Harris, Joel Chandler, Uncle Remus increased from 


$2.25 to $2.50. 

Appleton, Spanish-English, English-Spanish Dictionary- 
by Arthur Cuyas, regular edition from $3.00 to $3.50, 
indexed edition from $3.50 to $4.00. 

Darwin, Charles, Origin of Species, increased from 


$3.00 to $4.00. : ; cals : 
Numerous Changes also in the price of Dictionaries 


and Methods sent upon request. 


CALLAGHAN & CO. 
Fletcher Cyclopedia Corporations, 9 vols., $80.00. 
Fletcher Cyclopedia Corporations, with Forms, 10 
vols., $90.09. 
AMERICAN EXPORTER. 
American Exporting, from $5.00 to $6.00. 


A. T. DE LA MARE COMPANY, INC. 


Practical Landscape Gardening, by Robert Cridland, 


from $2.00 to $2.50. ’ 
Commercial Plant Propagation, Alfred C. Hottes, 


from $1.25 to $1.50. 
Commercial Rose Culture, by Eber Holmes, from 


$1.50 to $1.75. Ss 
Garden Guide, Fourth Edition, new, paper, $1.00; 


cloth, $1.50. 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 


The following will be effective June 1st: 
Pointed. Roofs, Backwater, Honeycomb, by Dor- 
othy Richardson, $2.00 net each. 


The Tunnel, by Dorothy Richardson, $2.50 net. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


A Supplementary trade order list which con- 
tains changes in prices effective May 20, 1920, is 
being mailed to the trade. Anyone not receiving 
his copy promptly should notify the publishers. 


Obituary 


CHARLES E. SAVAGE, a veteran member of tke 
staff of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of which staff 
he was office chief, died on Sunday, May 16th, 
after a brief illness. 

Starting in 1883, as secretary to the head 
of the house, young Savage very soon showed 
qualities which made him a distinct addition 
to the business force. Year by year he de- 
veloped until he became the leading man of 
the office, a position which he filled for many 
years and held until his death. 

Almost at the beginning of his career, we 
found he was an “all around” man, one whose 
usefulness was not measured by the work for 
which he was specially responsible. He al- 
ways had in view the interests of the house, 
and it never occurred to him to consider 
whether certain work belonged to him or not. 
If he saw that something needed to be done 
he did it as a matter of course. His untiring 
energy and loyalty and his keen observation of 
business requirements, straightened out many 
snarls and corrected many erro.s for which 
less efficient men were responsible. It was 
quite a natural thing for him to become the 
chief of the office, and when friction or com- 
plications arose in any business matters, it 
came to be the habit of his associates to 
refer the trouble to Mr. Savage, and it was 
he who made things right. 

His personal character was most attractive. 
Everyone with whom he had relations loved 
him. Every one in the office from boy to 
senior director knew him as a friend upon 
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whose loyal interest all could depend, and 
whose warm sympathy would be forth-comine 
in any time of trouble. 4 

He was a man of strong convictions—busi- 
ness, social and religious. Yet he was most 
considerate of those who did not agree with 
him. His opinion and judgment in business 
matters often differed widely from that of 
his associates. He never hesitated to express 
these opinions and would frequently do so very 
emphatically, If the final decision was con- 
trary to kis judgment, he abided by it lovally, 
and carried out the necessary measures without 
demur. 

Looking back on these thirty-seven years of 
service, we do not feel that it will be pos- 
sible to replace this faithful, loyal friend and 
business associate. IRvING PutTNAM. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Imperfect Copies 


Editor, PusptisHers’ WEEKLY: 


What, oh what is the matter with printers 
and binders who are responsible for the books 
we get nowadays? During the past few 
months we have had to return altogether too 
many imperfect books, transposed signatures, 
and two pages stuck together with a blotch 
of ink in a book retailing at five dollars; sev- 
eral volumes with pages too badly offset to 
read; ‘eight pages missing entirely from an- 
other book; color plates in a nature book 
bound in up side down and in another the 
plates so badly out of register that the result 
looked more like a rug design by a drunken 
Turk than an illustration. 

And so many, many of the books, even from 
the best houses are printed with so little ink, 
or with ink of so poor a grade that a page 
looks like a light grey smudge, unpleasant 
to look at and difficult to read. 

We know of course that costs are high, but 
great guns, the extra ink it would require to 
keep a full even color would not make enough 
difference to be worth while considering. 

It’s trouble enough to sell a book at $3.00 
when the price printed on the jacket is $2.50, 
but now the customer comes back with a per- 
fectly justifiable kick. F. J. S. 


Are Jackets Worth the Extra Cent? 


Editor, PusiisHers’ WEEKLY. 


_I offer the following suggestion to pub- 
lishers ; I notice in your advertising you are 
using this inducement to would-be purchasers 
—A “picture jacket in color.” Of what par- 
ticular value, may I ask, is a colored pic- 
ture jacket? The cost of which is probably 
added to the price of the book. A _ plain 
jacket would be less expensive and answer 
all purposes, and the money saved might well 
be used for better binding. This would help 
to give us more real book value for our 
money and look less like a useless extrava- 
gance, 

Very truly yours, 

Hersert W. Fison, Librarian. 
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_ Increasing the Market for Scan- 
dinavian Books 


In view of the letter of Mr. Halfdam 
Jespersen in your issue of March 27th, it 
is interesting to note that the Gyldendalske 
Boghandle, the leading firm of Scandinavian 
publishers, have recently opened in London a 
branch for the publication in the English 
language of some of the most celebrated 
books by the Scandinavian authors. This 
seems to be a step forward in the right direc- 
tion, as heretofore it has been left to the 
English or American publishers to pick out 
the Scandinavian books and have them trans- 
lated into English. This experiment should 
soon result in some of the excellent un- 
translated works by Scandinavian autkors be- 
ing placed before the English speaking public. 

The American. representation of Gylden- 
dalske Boghandle is, in our hands and we 
shortly hope to make arrangements by which 
these translations will be on sale in this 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 


CURTIS BROWN. LTD. 


Periodical Notes 


Ernest H. Grueninc, formerly General 
Manager of La Prensa, has joined the staff 
of the Nation as Managing Editor. Mr. 
Gruening has served at various times in the 
capacity of Managing Editor on the Boston 
Traveller, the Boston Herald and the New 
York Tribune. 


In AN effort to curtail the use of paper 
the Curtis Publishing Co. has stopped en- 
tirely the shipment of news-stand copies of 
the Saturday Evening Post into Canada and 
curtailed shipments of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


National Democracy is the title of a new 
periodical publihed at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a 


Personal Notes 


Mr. Hucu CuisHotm, who was editor-in- 
chief of the eleventh edition of the “Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” is to be editor of the 
new edition which is to be commenced im- 
mediately, and for that purpose has resigned 
the position he now holds as financial editor 
of the Times. 


Cuartes F, Kinpt has been elected to the 
Presidency of the John C. Winston Co. Mr. 
Kindt has been vice-president of the con- 
cern. 


Harotp J. Lasxr, author of “English Po- 
litical Thought From Locke to Bentham” has 
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accepted the position of full professor at the 

University of London. Professor Laski has 

been four years at Harvard. He is remem- 

bered in the book-trade for his brilliant and 

way speech at the Boston Convention last 
ay. 


Cuartes C. Lauriat, Jr, and Dennis F. 
Sheehan have been representing the Charles 
C. Lauriat Co. of Boston. 


Harotp MACMILLAN, son of the London 
publisher, was recently married in St. Mar- 
garet’s church, Westminster to Lady Dorothy 
Cavendish, the third daughter of the Duke 
of Devonshire, Governor General of Canada. 


Mr. F. T. J. Nunan has accepted a posi- 
tion with The Four Seas Company, Boston, as 
Sales Manager. Mr. Nunan will have charge 
of The Four Seas new office located at 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


SAMUEL ROSENTHAL, formerly connected 
with G. P. Putnam and Sons of New York 
has again re-entered the book business, and 
is now connected with The Williams Book- 
stores Co. of Boston, Mass. He is to be head 
of the fine bindings and set department. 


A. C. McFartanp has become manager 
of the University of Chicago Press, Donald 
P. Bean continues as sales manager, and 
Fred H. Tracht is in charge of the bookstore. 


Business Notes 


Boston, Mass.—A petition in bankruptcy 
is reported having been filed in the affairs 
of the Biographical Society. , 


Boston, Mass.—Houghton Mifflin Co. has 
joined with Constable & Co. and George G. 
Harrap & Co. of London in organizing an 
Australian representative—the Australian Pub. 
Co.—at Sdyney, New South , Wales. 


Cuicaco.—The House of Jordan & Com- 
pany has moved into new and enlarged 
quarters at 542 South Dearborn Street, where 
they will shortly have on display all the new 
books from the Jordan Press. ‘Russell L. 
Furlong of this Company is now in New 
York where he is looking over the field with 
the possibility of establishing an Eastern 
Office for the Company. 


Detroit, MicuicAn.—The R. E. Hartwig 
Company, a new corporation, is opening a 
high class bookstore at 210-212 Book Build- 
ing. Publishers catalogs and terms are re- 
quested. 


New York City.—Curtis Brown, Ltd., has 
moved from A®olian Hall to the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre Building, 116 West 30th 
Street in order to obtain more space for the 
New York branch of its International Pub- 
lishing Bureau. 
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An Uncorrected Galley 


The PusiisHers’ WEEKLY has supplied its 
own contributions to subject of humorous 
book titles: for in a recent issue we were 
found referring to Cabell’s well-known vol- 
ume as “The River in Grandfather’s Neck” 
instead of “The Rivet in Grandfather’s 
Neck.” 


In the same field we have to confess that 
the printer’s proofreader is making it almost 
impossible for us to refer in our text to Ring 
Lardner’s “Young Immigrunts.” Immigrants 
he insists on making it in spite of our pen- 
cilled instructions to the contrary. 


Then and Now 


It’s funny to contrast the way 
They run the paper trade to-day 
With how the business used to be 
Before the war with Germany. 
Then—merchants tried with all their might 
From early morn till late at night 
To coax the printers far and near 
To buy ten million tons a year. 
They’d figure off their pencil point 
And get their fingers out of joint 
Trying to cut the price too low 
For their competitors to go. 


In those old days, as I recall, 

Paper had no place at all 

Among the things that folks should save 
Between the cradle and the grave. 
’Twas far too common and too cheap 
For self-respecting folks to keep. 


But those days have passed away, 
And paper ranks with wheat to-day 
And sugar, cotton, coal and steel, 
Essentials to the common weal. 
And so the paper salesman stands 
With loaded riflesin his hands 

To guard the paper warehouse door 
Againt the man who asks for more. 


Anon in The American Printer. 


Saved From the Bargain Table 


“No,” said the old man, sternly. “I will 
not do it. Never have I sold anything by 
false representation, and I will not begin 


’ 


now. 


For a moment he was silent, and the clerk 
who stood before him could see that the bet- 
ter nature of his employer was fighting strong- 
ly for the right. 


“No,” said the old man, again. “I will not 
do it. It is an inferior grade of shoe, and I 
will never pass it off as anything better. 
Mark it, ‘A Shoe Fit for a Queen,’ and put 
it in the window. A queen does not have to 
do much walking.”—London Tit-Bits. 
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Sources of Motion Pictures 


Books AND PLAYS ARE HEAVIER ContTRIBU 
TORS THAN EVER BEFORE 

The steady improvement in the quality of 
photoplays finds both a reflection and an in- 
dex in the increasing proportion of them 
which are drawn from worthwhile literary or 
dramatic sources. Each year, The National 
Board of Review issues a catalog called “A 
Garden of American Motion Pictures” in 
which, along with other data of interest to 
those wishing information on good films, is 
included a statement of the source of each 
film which is not based upon an original 
scenario. The latest of these catalogs lists 
877 motion pictures including 495 informa- 
tional and other short subjects which exhibi- 
tors regard as program “fillers.” There re- 
main 382. dramatic features which were sub- 
mitted to the National Board, in advance of 
release in the theaters, during the last time 
months of 1919, and 139 of these had a lit- 
erary or dramatic derivation. The previous 
catalog covering a full year showed that 190 
out of a total of 585 dramatic features had 
such deriviation, or 32 per cent of the whole 
as against 36 per cent according to the latest 
catalog. 

Two of the pictures in the last “Garden” 
are based on or inspired by poems, namely, 
“Evangeline” and “Kathleen Mavourneen.” 
Eight are adapted from what are considered 
as unquestionably standard or classic works 
of literature. The authors include Dickens, 
Tolstoi, Gertrude Atherton, Thomas Burke, 
Bret Harte, and O, Henry. Of the remain- 
ing pictures about one-third are based on 
stage plays, and two-thirds on novels, maga- 
zine serials and short stories. Some of these 
will doubtless in time be classed at least as 
standard. At any rate, they are by play- 
wrights and reputable writers mostly of pres- 
ent-day fame and the pictures made from 
them are held by the National Board worthy 
of appearing in its recommended list. 

The catalog from which this interesting 
data is drawn is said to be in constant demand 
by educators, schools, libraries, churches and 
a great variety of social and civic organi- 
zations interested either in themselves pro- 
viding community entertainments or co-oper- 
ating with exhibitors in arranging special 
programs at the regular theaters. It not only 
indicates the sources of the plots but gives 
a word of brief description regarding each 
picture, its length, star, release date, dis- 
tributor, and an indication of its suitability 
tor young people. The catalog may be ob- 
tained for twenty-five cents from the National 
a of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 
ti 


_ Additional copies of this issue of the 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY will be supplied 
at fifteen cents each. Send prompt re- 
quest for any you want, as the quantity 
is limited. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


This list aims to be a complete and accurate record of American book publicatioas. 


Pamphlets will be included only if of special value. 


Publishers should send copies of 


all books promptly for annotation and entry, and the receipt of advance copies insures 


record simultaneous with publication. 


The annotations are descriptive, not critical; in- 


tended to place not to judge the books. Pamphlet material and books of lesser trade in- 


terest are listed in smaller type. 


The entry is transcribed from title page when the book is sent for record. Prices are added except 


when not supplied by publisher or obtainable only on specific request. 
Imprint date is stated [or best available date, preferably copyright date, in brackets] only when it 


cloth. 


When not specified the binding is 


differs from year of entry. Copyright date is stated only when it differs from imprint date: otherwise 


rr “c.” No ascertainable date is designated thus: [n. d.] 
iges are indicated as follows: F. (folio: over 30 centimeters high) Q. (4to: under 30 cm.); O. 


(12mo: 20 cm.); S. 


25 cm.); D. 
obl., nar, 


10. OM.2S 3s, 


Abbott, Mrs. Jane Ludlow Drake 

Happy house; with a front. in col. by H. 
Weston Taylor. 303 p. D c. Phil., Lippincott 
$1.60 n. 


Lively Anne Leavitt, just out of college, thru a 
misunderstanding visits an old aunt of her name- 
twin and is able to change a gloomy place into a 
veritable “happy house” besides healing an old 
family quarrel and bringing happiness to a quiet 
New Englarid village. 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia 

Bonds and the bond market; ed. by S. S. 
Huebner. 5-+223 p. charts tabs. O (Annals, 
88, no. 177) Phil., Am. Academy. pap. $1.25 

The new American thrift; ed. by Roy G. 
Blakey. 5+-248 p. tabs. diagrs. O (Annals, 87, 
no. 176) Phil. Am. Academy pap. $1 

The railroad problem, a discussion of cur- 
rent railway issues; ed. by T. W. Van Metre. 
8+252 p. O (Annals, 86, no. 175) ’19 Phil., 
Am. Academy pap. $1 ; 


Andrade, Maria Guilhermina Loureiro de 

Resumo da historia do Brazil, para uso 
das escolas primarias brazileiras. Ed. am- 
pliada. 308 p. pls. pors. map D [ce.. ’20] 
Bost., Ginn $1.20 


(16mo: 17% cm.); T. (24mo: 15 cm.); Tt. 
designate square, oblong, 


(8vo; 
(32mo: 12% cm.); Ff. 48mo: 


narrow, 


Andreieff, Leonid Nikolaevich 


When the king loses his head; and other 
stories; tr. by Archibald J. Wolfe. 7-+-306 p. 
D (Russian authors’ lib.) ’20 c. ’19 N. Y,, 
International Bk. Pub. [5 Beekman St.] $2 


Contents: When the king loses his head; Judas 
Iscariot; Lazarus; Life of Father Vassily; Ben- 
Tobith; The Marseillaise; Dies irae. 


Andrews, Mary A. 


63 p. col. front. pls. D 
"19 N. Y., Macmillan 


The sign of love. 
(Missionary stories) 
90 c. n. 

Andros, Stephen Osgood, comp. 


The petroleum handbook. 206 p. il. diagrs. 
S c. Chic., Shaw Pub., 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
im. leath. $2 n. 


Arnold, Edwin Lester Linden 


The wonderful adventures of Phra the 
Phoenician; retold; with an introd. by Sir 
Edwin Arnold; with 15 il. by H. M. Paget 
[New ed.] 4+451 p. pls. D ’17 N. Y., Put- 
nam $2n. 


Reprint of a book which has been out of print 
for some time. 


Adkins, W. S., and Winton, W. M. 


Paleontological correlation of the Fredericksburg 
and Washita formations in North Texas. 128 p. (@ Pp. 
bibl.) pls. Q (Bulletin 1945) ’19 Austin, Tex., 
Univ. of Tex. pap. 

Allen, Waldo Morgan, ed. 
331st field artillery, United States army, 1917- 


1919. 509 p. il. pors. fold. pl. Q [c. ’19] [Chic., 
W. M. Allen, care Durand & Kasper Co., Lake 
& Union Sts.] im leath. $3.50 n. 
American Art Publisihing Company 

New York, the wonder city, illustrating in colors 
the amazing structures and scenic views of the 
world’s greatest city; the color illustrations shown 
on the following pages are made expressly for 
this book from photographs made by special artists 
and show the amazing architectural achievements 
which have made New York the wonder city of 
the world. 24 mounted col. pls. obl. O c. ’19 [N. 
Y., Am. Art Pub., 108 Park Row] pap. $1.25 bxd. 
American Association for International Conciliation 
Some Bolshevist portraits. 28 p. D (Interna- 
tional conciliation) N. Y., Am. Assn. for Internat. 
Conciliation pap. 
American City Bureau, New York 

Achievements of successful chambers of commerce. 
63 p. nar. O [c. ’20] N. Y., Am. City Bu. pap. 





American Commerce Association 

A practical traffic efficiency service in export 
and import shipping, foreign trade technique, quali- 
fying men for higher efficiency in export and im- 
port management, comprehending the practical 
everyday knowledge of exporting and importing in- 
land transportation law. 36 p. il. Q Chic., Am. 
Commerce Assn. 

American Face Brick Association 

The home of beauty; a collection of architec- 
tural designs for small houses submitted in com- 
petition by architects and architectural draftsmen 
and selected from four hundred for their merit, 
1920. 7o p. il. plans O [c. ’20] Chic., Am. Face 
Brick Assn., 110 S. Dearborn St. pap. 50 c. 


Anderson, Eugene 

G. A. B. spelling rules. 70 p. D [e. ’19] Macon, 
Ga., Georgia-Alabama Business Coll. $2 
Anderson, Rudolph John 

The occurrence of organic phosphorus compounds 
in plants. 70 p. (6 p. bibl.) (Cornell Univ. thesis 
461) *19 [Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univ.] 
Armenian National Union of America 

The case of Armenia. 26 p. pors. map O [n. d.] 
N. Y., Armenian National Union of Am., 1 Madison 
Ave. pap. gratis 
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Arnold, Julian B. 

The school of sympathy; reminiscences in 
essay and verse. 9+133 p. por. D c. Bost., 
M. Jones bds. $1.60 n. 

Author is the son of Sir Edwin Arnold, author of 
“The Light of Asia.” 

Atwood, Wallace Walter 

New geography. bk. 2. 4+303+106 p. il. 
maps (part col.) col. front. sq. Q (Frye-At- 
wood geographical ser.) [c. ’20] Bost., Ginn 
$1.96 
Austin, Mary Hunter [Mrs. 

Austin] 

No. 26 Jayne Street. 

Houghton Mifflin $2 n. 


Story of a girl who leaves a luxurious home to 
live life at first hand in a little New York apart- 
ment. 


Stafford W. 


353 p. D c. Bost, 


Ayer, N. W. & Son 


American newspaper annual and directory, 
1920; a catalog of American newspapers. 
1328 p. col. maps Oc. Phil... N. W. Ayer & 
Son, 300 Chestnut St. $10 


Ayrinhac, Henry A., Archbp. 

Penal legislation in the new code of canon 
law (liber 5). 302 p. O c. N. Y., Ben- 
ziger [98 Park Pl.] $3 n. 


Baker, Ray Stannard [David Grayson, 
pseud.] 
The new industrial unrest: reasons and 
remedies. 6+231 p. O c. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Page $2 n. 


Presentation of the problem of industrial unrest 
as it now stands, disoussing recent developments 
and offering solutions, emphasizing in particular 
the shop council system of settling labor dis- 
putes. 


Balmer, Edwin 

A wild-goose chase. 290 p. front. D 
(Popular copyrights) [c. ’14-’"15] N. Y,, 
Grosset & Dunlap $1 





Arnold, Leola 

The music student’s lesson record. 111 p. S c.’20 
Chic., Clayton F. Summy Co., 64 E. Van Buren St. 
pap. 35 c. 

Athens, Ethnikon Panepistemion 

Report of the Greek university commission upon 
the atrocities and devastations committed by the 
Bulgarians in eastern Macedonia; tr. from the 
French by Carroll N. Brown. 28 p. O ’19 N. Y.,, 
Am.-Hellenic Soc. pap. 50 c. 

Ayers, Minny Maud Hanff 

The quest of the golden key. 2 p. il. D [e. 
’r9] [N. Y., Art Book & Crafts Shop, 2725 Broad- 
way] bds. 60 c. 

Baker, Charles Whiting 

What is the future of inland water transporta- 
tion? 36 p il. F N. Y., McGraw-Hill pap. 25 c. 
Ballin, Florence A. 

Tennis for girls. 48 p. pls. S (Spalding “Red 
cover” ser. of athletic handbooks. no. 76R) c. ‘19 
N. Y., Am. Sports Pub. pap. 25 c. 

Banks, Nathan 

A revision of the Nearctic. termites; with Notes 
on biology and geographic distribution by Thomas 
E. Snyder. 8+228 p. (9 p. bibl.) il. O (U. S. 
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Barce, Elmore 
The land of Potawatomi. 115 p. pls. map 
O ’19 Fowler, Ind., Benton Review Shop $2 


Barker, Eugene Henry 

Applied mathematics for junior high 
schools and high schools. 8-+-247 p. il. D 
[c. ’20] Bost., Allyn & Bacon $1.25 


Bazin, René Francois Nicolas Marie 

Pierre and Joseph; tr. by Frank Hunter 
Potter; front. by Thelma Cudlipp Grosve- 
nor. 436 p. col. front. D [c. ’20] N. Y., Har- 
per $1.75 n. 

Story of two Alsatian brothers who enter the 
war on opposite sides. 
Bhavadevasuri 

The life and stories of the Jaina savior, 
Parcvanatha, by Maurice Bloomfield. 12+254 
p. O ’19 Balt., Johns Hopkins Press $3 


Bible. New Testament 

The source book for the life of Christ; an 
analysis, a synopsis, a conspectus of sources, 
a harmony, a collation of references of the 
four Gospels, with other sources, by Hiram 
Van Kirk. 10+178 p. O [c. ’19] N. Y. and 
Chic., Revell $1.75 n. 


Boni, Albert, ed. 

The modern book of French verse; in 
English translations by Chaucer, Francis 
Thompson, Swinburne, Arthur Symons, Rob- 
ert Bridges, John Payne and others. 16+299 
. D (Modern books of verse) [c. ’20] N. 
Y., Boni & L. $2.50 n. 


Brown, Sir Arthur Whitten 

Flying the Atlantic in sixteen hours; with 
a discussion of aircraft in commerce and 
transportation; by [author] assisted by Capt. 
Alan Bott; with 21 il. from photographs. 
178 p. pls. pors. D [c. ’20] N. Y., Stokes 
$1.50 n. 


Account of the first direct flight from America 
to Europe. 


National Museum bull. 108) Wash., D. C., Smith- 
sonian Inst. pap. 


Barton, Thomas 


The beginnings of artificial roads in Pennsylvania, 
by Charles I. Landis. 99-108 p. O (Papers, v. 23, 
no. 6) ‘19 Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster County His- 
torical Soc. pap. 25 c. 

Boston, City Planning Board 


The North end, a survey and a comprehensive 
plan. 8+99 p. il. tabs. diagr. fold. pl. fold. map 
plans (part fold.) O ’19 Bost., City Planning Bd. 
pap. 

Bowerman, George Franklin 

Government department libraries: a plea for better 
salaries. 11 p. S ’1o Chic., A. L. A. pap. 10 ¢. 
Boy Scouts of America 


A manual of customs and drills for the Boy scouts 
of America. 66 p. diagrs. O [c. ’19] N. Y., Boy 
Scouts of Am., 200 Fifth Ave. pap. 25 c. 
Breshkovsky, Mme. Catherine 


Russia and the world; what is bolshevism? what 
we are fighting for, Russia and the allies, Russia and 
the league of nations, Russia will emerge free. 
Strong and united! 30 p. mounted por. O  [’19] 
N. Y., Russian Information Bu. in the U. S. 35 
c. n. 
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Bucher, Elmer Eustice 


The wireless experimenter’s manual, in- 
corporating How to conduct a radio club, 
describes parliamentary procedure in the 
formation of a radio club, the design of 
wireless transmitting and receiving appara- 
tus, long distance receiving sets, vacuum 
tube amplifiers, radio telegraph and tele- 
phone sets, the tuning and calibration of 
transmitters and receivers, general radio 
measurements and many other features. 
Completely rev. and rewritten; over 300 il- 
lustrations. 5+341+14 p. diagrs. O [c. ’20] 
N. Y., Wireless Press $2.25 n. 


Cannan, Gilbert 

The release of the soul. 165 p. D [c. ’20] 
N. Y., Boni & L. bds. $1.75 n. 

Personal expression of author’s beliefs concern- 
ing life, God and the soul. 
Carter, Arthur H., and Arnold, Archibald V. 

Field artillery instruction; a complete 
manual of instruction for prospective field 
artillery officers; with 272 illustrations. 5+ 
631 p. diagrs. tabs. O c. N. Y., Putnam 
$6.50 n. 

Index. First author was commandant, second 
author, senior instructor, Field Artillery Central 


Officers Training School, Camp Zachary Taylor, 
Kentucky. 


Carter, Edward Champe 


The lone scout; a tale of the United States 
public health service; with a foreword, by 


William C. Gorgas. 9+240 p. D [c. ’20] 
Bost., Cornhill Co. $1.50 n. 

Boy scout story. 
Chambers, Hilary Ranald, jr. 

United States submarine chasers in the 


Mediterranean, Adriatic and the attack on 
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Durazzo. 7+91 p. Dc. N. Y. [Putnam] $1.25 


Record of author’s experiences in the war. 


Chambers, Robert William 


The slayer of souls. 301 p. D [c. ’20] N. 
Y., Doran $1.90 n. 


Tale of Chinese magic and the workings of a 
vast secret organization whose influence extends 
to the United States. 


Chatham, Dennis, and Chatham, Marion 


Cape Coddities; with il. by Harotd Cue. 
164 p. D c. Bost., Houghton Mifflin bds. 
$1.35 n. 

Thumb-nail sketches of Cape Cod. 


Child, Richard Washburn 
The vanishing men. 324 p. D [c. ’20] N. Y., 
Dutton $2 n. 


Mystery story having to do with the strange dis- 
appearance of three men each of whom had wanted 
to marry a certain beautiful woman. 


Children’s (The) story garden; collected by 


a committee of the Philadelphia yearly 
meeting of Friends; il. by Katharine Rich- 
ardson Wireman, Eugénie M. Wireman. 246 
p. col. front. pls. D c. Phil., Lippincott 
$1.50 n. 


Collection of stories selected with the aim of 
teaching ethics and religious truths to children. 


Chisholm, Louey, comp. 


The golden staircase; poems and verses 
for children. [New ed.] 31+361 p. col. 
ON. Y., Putnam $2.50 n. 


Clark, Alice 


Working life of women in the seventeenth 
century. 328 p. (11 p. bibl.) O N. Y.,, 
Harcourt, B. & H. $3 n. 


Study of woman’s place in the economic organ- 
ization of society during the seventeenth century. 





Brown Brothers & Company 


Denmark; agriculture, commerce, finance. 32 p. 
il. fold. map O c. ’20 N. Y., Brown Bros. & Co. 
pap. gratis 


Buckeridge, Justin O. 

One hundred years; 
an institution of service; 
ductions from photographs and old prints. 
pors. S ’19 Detroit, Mich., 
26 Congress St. (priv. pr.) 
Bush, Arthur Dermont 

Laboratory manual 
materia medica, pharmacopaedics 
namics; il. with full-page pls. many in col. 
charts Q ’19 Phil., F. A. 
$3.50 n. 


Cady, Gilbert Haven . 
Geology and mineral resources of the Hennepin 
and La Salle quadrangles. 136 p. il. fold. maps 
(2 in pocket) diagrs. Q (Bulletin no. 37) c. Ur- 
bana, Ill., State Geol. Survey, Dept. of Registra- 
tion and Education. 

Campbell, John Alexander 

Campbell’s Tennessee form book; legal forms or 
Precedents especially prepared for use in Ten- 
nessee, together with remarks and suggestions. 7th 
ed., rev. and enl. with additional forms. 455 p. 


being a brief chronicle of 
embellished with repro- 
42 p. il. 
Michigan Drug Co., 


of pharmacology, including 
and pharmacody- 
251 p. 
Davis Co., 1914 Cherry St. 


c. Nashville, Tenn., Marshall & Bruce Co., 166 
Fourth Ave. $3.75 
Canning, Edward 


Orthodontia, a textbook and treatise on maloc- 
clusion, 


giving technic of treatment and appli- 





ances. 164 p. il. por. Q [e. ’19] Denver, Colo., 
Dental Specialty Co. $3.50 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 

Year book no. 18, 1919. 16+380 p. il. por. fold. 
map Q Wash., D. C., Carnegie Inst. pap. $1 
Carver, William Owen 

All the world in all the Word; twelve Bible 


studies in missions for use in women’s missionary 
union and other study classes. 72 p. D fe. ’18] 
Nashville, Tenn., Southern Bapt. Convention, Sun- 
day School Bd. bds. 50 c.; pap. 35¢. 

Chafer, Lewis Sperry 


True evangelism. Rev. ed. 11+143 p. D 719 
Phil., Sunday School Times Co. $1 

Chaplin, Ralph 

The Centralia conspiracy. 80 p. il. pors. O [Seattle, 
Wash., Raymer’s Old Book Store] pap. 50 c¢. n. 


Charity Organization Society. Committee on Home 
Economics 


Budget planning in social case work. 31 p. O 
(Bulletin, 3) N. Y., Charity Organization Soc., 
105 E. 22d St. pap. 1§ 

Chicago, Board of Education 

A tentative program for community centers. 11 p. 
D ’19 [Chic., D. G. Hays, 816 Tribune Bldg.] pap. 
Clements, Frederic Edward 


Plant indicators; the relation of plant com- 
munities to process and practice. 16+388 p. QO 
(Publication 290) Wash., D. C., Carnegie Inst. 
pap. $7 


Pee tates 
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Cody, Hiram Alfred 


The unknown wrestler. 308 p. D (Popu- 
lar copyrights) [c. ’18] N. -Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap $1 


Cody, Sherwin, i. e. Alpheus Sherwin 


100% self-correcting course in English 
language. O ’19 Rochester, N. Y., Sherwin 


Cody School of English, 58 N. Fitzhugh St. 
pap. $30 


Consists of 25 lesson pamphlets and 14 accom- 
panying text-books. 


Cole, George Douglas Howard 


Social theory. 220 p. D (Lib. of social 
studies) [c. ’20] N. Y., Stokes $1.50 n. 
Analyzation of man’s relationships in his various 
associations from the family to the state. Index. 


Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook 

The missionary outlook in the light of the 

war. 204329 p. (6p. bibl) O « N.Y, 


Assn. Press $2 n. = 

Discussion of the increased significance and ur- 
gency of the missionary enterprise, the changed 
outlook in every mission field, and the new light 
thrown on missionary policies and principles. 
Conkling, Mrs. Grace Walcott Hazard 

Widerness songs. 9+102 p. Dc N. Y.,, 
Holt $1.50 n. 


Connolly, James Brendan 
Hiker joy; with il. by N. C. Wyeth. 244 p. 
pls. D c. ’19-’20 N. Y., Scribner $1.75 n. 
Partial Contents: The Jack o’ Lanterns; The lum- 
ber schooner; Aboard the houseboat; The undersea 
man; London lights; Wimmin ’n’ girls. 


Conyngton, Thomas 


Business law; a working manual of every- 
day law. 2d ed. 2 v. Oc. '18-’20 N. Y., 
Ronald Press $8 





Cohen, Teresa 
Investigations on the plane quartic. 
"19 Balt., Johns Hopkins Press pap. 
Coigne, Frank B. 

The art of acting for stage and screen,.in 80 les- 
as. ek ne. hUmDlUm. UMD UN. UY. OF. OB: 
Coigne, 147 E. 125th St. pap. $1.50 
Compere, Dolphus Edward 

Army frowns and smiles. 192 p. por. O c. Dal- 
las, Tex., Hargreaves Ptg. Co., 1013 Main St. $2 
Compton, Wilson Martindale 

Conservation: the form or the substance: which? 
24 p. D [19] Chic., National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Assn. [11 S. La Salle St.] pap. gratis 
Cooch, Mary Evarts Webb [Mrs. J. Wilkins Cooch] 

Ancestry and _ descendants of Nancy Allyn 
(Foote) Webb, Rev. Edward Webb, and Joseph 
Wilkins Cooch. 157 p il. pls. pors. coats of arms 
O ’19 Newark, Del., Mrs. J. Wilkins Cooch $10 
Cougnard-Stoesser, Mme. E., and Merrill, Arthur 

G., eds. 

Le monde francais; pour les étudiants américains. 
Vv. 4-5. 32; 32 p. il. O [c. ’20] Chic., Francis 
W. Parker School Press, 330 Webster Ave. pap. 
ea. 22 ¢. 

Crissey, Forrest 

The merchant and the new national spirit. 61 p. 
il. O [c. ’20] Chic., Marshall Field & Co., 219 W. 
Adams St. pap. 

Curry, Mrs. Zodie Mae Westberry 

Visions of the trenches. 19 p. D [c. ’19] Wash., 

D. C., Saulsbury Pub. $1 


19I—211 p. F 
25 ¢. 
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Corson, Oscar Taylor 

Our public schools, their teachers, pupil: 
and patrons. 283 p. D [c. ’20] N. Y., Am 
Bk. Co. $1.28 


Courier, Paul Louis 

A selection from the works; ed. by Er- 
nest Weekley. 27-+234 p. (5 p. bibl. )por D 
(Modern language texts. French ser: mod 
ern section) N. Y., Longmans $1.80 c. spec. n. 


Cross, Tom Peete, comp. 

A list of books and articles, chiefly biblio- 
graphical, designed to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the Bibliography and methods oi 
English literary history; (with an index). 
8+52 p. D [c. *19] Chic. Univ. of Chic 
pap. 75 c. n. 

Crozier, Maj.-Gen. William 

Ordnance and the world war; a contribu 
tion to the history of American preparedness. 
11+292 p. Oc. N. Y., Scribner $2.50 n. 

Account of the war problems that had to be 
met by the Ordnance department with a history of 
its policies and achievements. 

Davidson, Randall Thomas, Archbp. 

The testing of a nation. 8+221 p. D ’I9 
[N. Y.] Macmillan $2.50 n. 

Wartime addresses. 

Davis, Richard Harding 

The boy scout; and other stories for poys. 
5-+293 p. pls. col. front. D (Scribner ser. for 
voung people) ’20 c. ’91-’17 N. Y., Scribner 


$1 n. 


Day, James Roscoe 

My neighbor, the workingman. 373 p. D 
[c. ’20] N. Y. and Cin., Abingdon Press 
$2.50 n. 

Discussion of present-day social and industrial 
unrest. 





Cutler, Frederick Morse 


The ssth artillery (C. A. C.) in the American 
expeditionary forces, France, 1918. 413 p. il. maps 
nis. pors. © ec. Worcester, Mass., Commonwealth 
Press $4.50 n. 


Davis, Edward W. 


A new machine for concentrating Minnesota wash 
ores. 32 p. il. tabs. O (Minnesota School of Mines 
Experiment station bull. 6) ’19 c. ’20 Minneapolis, 
Univ. of Minn. pap. gratis 


De Forest, Lee 


_How to set up an amateur radio receiving sta- 
tion; containing explanations of the essential ap- 
paratus required to receive wireless signals; their 
purpose and uses; suggestions on the best, least 
expensive and most convenient method of secur- 
ing the apparatus; instructions for erecting and 
wiring a simplified and an Audion-unit receiving 
Station. 32 p. il. por. diagrs. S c. ’20 N. Y., De- 
Forest Radio Telephone & Telegraph Co. [1415 Sedg- 
wick Ave.] pap. 10 ¢. 


Deharbe, Joseph 


A complete catechism of the Catholic religion; 
translated from the German by John ‘Fander; pre- 
ceded by a Short history of revealed religion, from 
the creation to the present time, with questions for 
examination. 6th American ed.; conformed to the 
Codex juris canonici; ed. by James J. Fox and 
Thomas McMillan. 124330 p. D [c. *19] N. Y:.. 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 42 Barclay St. 
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Denney, Joseph Villiers, ed. 

Washington, Webster, and Lincoln; selec- 
tions for the college entrance English re- 
quirements. Rev. ed. with helps to study. 
222 p. S (Lake English classics). [c. ’20] 
Chic., Scott, Foresman 52 c. n. 


Dewey, John, and Dewey, Hattie Alice Chip- 
man [Mrs. John Dewey] 

Letters from China and Japan; ed. by 
Evelyn Dewey. 6+311 p. D [c. ’20] N. Y,, 
Dutton $2.50 n. 

Letters written home during authors’ trip thru 
the Far East giving glimpses of the national 
spirit of China and Japan and of present condi- 
tions in these countries. Authors are both lectur- 
ing in China. 

Dickens, Charles — 

The personal history of David Copper- 
field; ed. by Edward Chauncey Baldwin. 
Rev. ed. with helps to study. 941 p. S (Lake 
English classics) [c.-’19] Chic., Scott, Fores- 
man 88 c. n. 


Dohme, Alfred Robert Louis 

The brotherhood of man; an appeal to the 
nations. 7+92 p. D c. Balt., Norman, Rem- 
ington Co. [347 N. Charles St.] $1 n. 
Contents: History of wars: The United States of 
the world; The Christianizing of religion; The 
brotherhood of man. 
Douie, Marjorie 

The pointing man; a Burmese mystery. 
8t277 p. D [c. ’20] N. Y., Dutton $2 n. 
Oriental mystery story tracing out the crime of 
a white man responsible for the keeping of law in 
a Burmese city and dealing with the feud of re- 
venge between a Burman and a Chinaman. 
Driggs, Howard Roscoe 

Our living language; how to teach it and 
how to use it. 10+302 p. D c. Lincoln, 
Neb. University Pub., 1126 Q St. bds. $1.60 n. 


Dunn, Arthur Wallace 
How presidents-are made. 111 p. Dec. N. 
Y., Funk & W. 75 ¢. n. 


Points out the real forces that determine who 
our presidents shall be, analyzing recent elections 
and revealing the inside workings of the great par- 
ties. 


Duvall, Joseph James 


Civil government simplified; a text book 
adapted to classes in Americanization; ex- 





Deming, Horace Grove 
manual of chemical nomography. 

O ’:8 Champaign, Ill., Univ. Press 
Dennis, Albert N., and others . 
Greater Wheeling, West Virginia, and vicinity. 
64 p. il. pors. fold. map O c. Wheeling, W. Va., 
Progressive Publishers, 1432 Market St. pap. 35 ¢ 
Dodd, Edward Lewis 

Some dangers in establishing a pension system 
and the proper precautions. 26 p. O (Bulletin no. 
1905) [19] Austin, Tex., Univ. of Tex. pap. gratis 
Dorgan, Maurice B. 

Lawrence yesterday and today (1845-1918) a con- 
cise history of Lawrence, Massachusetts—her in- 
dustries and institutions; municipal statistics and a 
variety of information concerning the city. 263 p. 
il. O 'r8 Lawrence, Mass., Telegram Pub. $1.50 n. 
Doty, Harry M. 
“Just plair Jones”; a rural comedy in one act. 


71 p. diagrs. 
$1.25 
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tended and rev. by the author and M. B. 
Johnson. 67 p. D ’19 San Francisco, H. 
Wagner Pub. bds. 40 c. n. 


a William Dunseath, and Read, Harry 


A complete history of the world war; a 
connected and complete narrative of the war 
on all fronts, covering all events between 
July 1914 and the peace treaty; with chap- 
ters especially prepared for this history, by 
Leonard Wood and General Pershing’s own 
story of the operations of the American ex- 
peditionary forces in France and Belgium. 
5 v. pls. (part double, part col.) pors. maps 
(part double) O ’19 Chic. C. E. Thomas 
Pub., Ohio Bldg. $12.50; kraft leath. $15.50; 
hf. mor. $18.50; mor. $22.50 

Woodrow Wilson, his life and work; a 
complete story of the life of Woodrow Wil- 
son, teacher, historian, philosopher, and 
statesman, including his great speeches, let- 
ters and messages, also a complete account 
of the World peace conference. 769 p. col. 
front. pls. pors. double plan double map O 
"19 Chic., C. E. Thomas Pub. $2.75 n. 


Elwell, Fayette Herbert 


Laboratory manual; elements of account- 
ing. 88 p. Dc. ’20 [Madison, Wis., Parker 
Educational Co.] pap. $1 n. 


Emanuel, Victor Rousseau [Victor Rous- 


seau, pseud. | 


Wooden spoil. 312 p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c. ’19] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap $1 
Phillips, and 


Emerson, Charles Betts, 


George Herbert 


Physiology and hygiene. 323 p. il. D (Hy- 
giene and health ser. bk. 2) [c. ’20] Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill 95 c. n. 


Emery, Arthur T. 


Emery’s charts and maps; showing growth 
and distribution of United States manufac- 
tures. 1106 leaves (blue prints) Q ’19 Chic., 
Emery Bros., 6815 Harper Ave. $100 


13 p. O c. ’19 Chatham, N. Y., H. M. Doty pap. 
I5 Cc. 
88th (The) division in the world war of 1914-1918. 


236 p. il. pors. maps (part fold.) Q [c. ’19] N. Y., 
Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co., 80 Lafayette St. 
$2 


Elzas, Barnett Abraham, comp. 


Sabbath prayer book, arranged for conservative 
congregations. 64+72 p. S ’19 N. Y., Bloch Pub., 
40 E. 14th St. 60 c. 


Equitable Trust Company of New York 


Taxpayer’s guide, containing dates for tax re- 
turns, dates for payment of taxes, and credit and 
deductions allowed for income taxes, relating to 
federal, New York state and New York city taxes, 
with a reference index. 2d ed. 6 p. O [n. d.] 
N. Y., Equitable Trust Co. of N. Y. [37 Wall St.] 


pap. 
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Feld, R. C. 
Humanizing industry. 
N. Y., Dutton $2.50 n. 
Discussion of the present day labor question put 
into story form. 


Finney, Ross L., and Schafer, Alfred L. 


The administration of village and consol- 
idated schools. 11-4298 p. (bibls.) il. D c. 
N. Y., Macmillan $1.60 n. 

Handbook of practical information to meet the 
needs of principals of small schools. Index. 
Fowler, William Warde 


Roman essays and interpretations. 
ON. Y., Oxford Univ. $5.65 


Fryer, Mrs. Jane Eayre 

Community interest and public spirit; il. 
by Edwin John Prittie and from photographs. 
16-+-282 p. il. pors. diagrs. D (Young Amer- 
ican readers) ’19 Phil., Winston 60 c. n. 


Galsworthy, John 

Plays: fourth series. A bit o’ love; The 
foundations; The skin game. 115 p. D c. 
15-20 N. Y., Scribner $2.50 n. 

Plays bound separately at $1 each. 


Garesche, Rev. Edward Francis 


Your own heart; some helps to understand 
it. 160 p. front. D N. Y., Benziger $1.25 n. 


Gasquet, Francis Aldan, Cardinal 

A history of the venerable English college, 
Rome; an account of its origins and work 
from earliest times to the present day. 12+ 
291 p. pls. pors. O N. Y., Longmans $5 n. 


Historical account of events preceding the found- 
ing of this college, its erection in the 16th century 
and its subsequent fortunes. Index. 


300 p. D [c. ’20] 


290 p. 





Erskine, John 

Hearts enduring; a play in one scene. 20 p. plan 
D ’20 c. "14 Y., Duffield pap. 60 c. n. 
Fay, Percival Bradshaw 

The use of tu and vous in Moliére. 227-286 p. 
O (Pubs. in modern philology, v. 8, no. 3) Berk- 
eley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. pap. 75 ¢. 


Findlay, Leonard 
Syphilis in childhood. 12+154 p. col. pls. charts 
figs. D N. Y., Oxford Univ. $3.40 


Fisher, Stanley, tr. 

Ottoman land laws; containing the Ottoman land 
code and later legislation affecting land; with notes 
and an appendix of i, laws and rules relating 
to land. 150 p. Q N. Y., Oxford Univ. pap. $5.65 
Fitch, Charles Luther 

“Some women of France’; agricultural and com- 


mercial ideas and photographs of France; ideals 
and morals of France and America. 162 p. il. Oc. 
Ames, Ia., Allerey Press pap. $2.50 
Fraser, Allan Cameron 

The inheritance of the weak awn in _ certain 


avena crosses and its relation to other characters 
of the oat grain. 635-676 p. il. diagrs. O (Cornell 
Univ. thesis 457) ’19 [Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univ.] 
Frelinghuysen, Joseph Sherman 

Partners in prosperity; address. 10 p. O N., Y., 
Railway Business Assn. [30 Church St.] pap. 
Frothingham, Paul Revere 


Our debt to Great Britain. 18 p. D 
Am. Unitarian Assn., 25 Beacon St. 


’19_-~ Bost., 
pap. 


10 ¢c. 
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Gemmill, Elsie 

Essentials of English grammar condensed 
for the high or preparatory school; a basis 
for the study of higher English or other lan- 
guages. 144 p. D [c. ’19] Cranford, N. J., 
E. Gemmill, 215 Holly St. $1 


Gibbs, George Fort 

The golden bough. 5+-385 p. pls. D (Pop- 
ular copyrights) [c. ’18-’19] N. Y., Grosset 
& Dunlap $1 
Gordon, Louis Morton 

The modern school orchestra and its de- 
velopment; the string choir, the brass choir, 
the woodwind choir, instruments of percus- 
sion; a book for conductors of school or 
community orchestra. 108 p. il. music O ’19 
Cin., Willis Music Co., S. E. cor. 4th and 
Elm Sts. pap. $1.25 
Gray, A. Herbert, D. D. 


The Christian adventure. 
Y., Assn. Press bds. $1.25 


Explanation of what Christianity really is. 
Gregory, Jackson 


(Ladyfingers; il. by W. Herbert Dunton. 
9+368 p. pls. Dc. N. Y., Scribner $1.75 n. 


Novel leading from the San Francisco under- 
world to the California ranch country and dealing 
with the part played by three women in the des- 
tiny of the hero. 


Griffis, William Elliot 

Young people’s history of the Pilgrims. 
_ oe p. pls. O c. Bost., Houghton Mifflin 
3 n. 


Depicts the conditions by which the Pilgrims 
were surrounded and influenced, emphasizing the 
things that must have interested the Pilgrim boys 
and girls. 


134 p. De. N. 





Gail, William W., ed. 


Yellowstone County, Montana; in the world war, 
1917-1918-1919. 226 p. il. pors. (part col.) QO 
e 19] [Billings, Mont., War Bk. Pub.] $5; leath. 

.50 
Gainsburgh, Edward Lyon 

A manual of first aid in accident and disease. 
= p. il. O ’19 N. Y., Stearns & Beale, 237 Lafayette 


Gamble, Anna Dill 
My road to Rome. 
Reilly] pap. 15 c. 
Gielow, Martha Sawyer [Mrs. Henry J. Gielow] 
= a the — of thought. 8 p. 
. 190 San rancisco, ‘ > 5 
Market St. pap. 45 c. Pe ne HS 
Gigot, Francis Ernest Charles 
A primer of Old Testament history. 
maps (part fold.) S (Biblical primers) 
Paulist Press, 120 W. 60th St. 60 c. 
Gilbert, Frank Bixby, and Griffin, Austin B., eds. 
Supplement to Fiero on Special actions, 1908-1919; 
and Special Proceedings, 1912-1919. 3d ed. 23-+978 
Pp. Q ’19 Albany, N. Y., M. Bender $8.50 
Goldman, Edward Alphonso 
o ets of Panama. 309 p. il. pls. fold. col. map 
(Miscellaneous collections v. 69, no. 5) Wash., D. 
C., Smithsonian Inct. pap. $2 — 
= Lottie 
Sage brush soliloquies. 8 p. il. ; 
Nev., L. Gomes pap. $1.25 ‘ ———— 
Goudge, Henry Leighton, D.D. 
; The Catholic party and nonconformists. 23 p. O 
19 [Milwaukee, Morehouse Pub.] pap. 45 c. 


56 p. D [20} ([Phil., P. 


6+106 p. il. 
eas Xs 
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Gruelle, John B. 

The little brown bear; il. [in col.] by [the 
author]. no paging D (Sunny book ser.) [c. 
’20} Chic., Volland bds. 75 c. bxd. 


Gudgin, F. 

Robin Hood and his merry men. 79 p. il. 
S (Oxford story readers for Serbians, sec- 
ond ser.) N. Y., Oxford Univ. pap. 7o c. 
Halstead, St. John, comp. 

Pastor’s ideal funeral manual, containing 
Scripture selections, poetical gems, apt il- 
lustrations, suggestive outlines, forms of 
service, etc.; with an introd. by co-laboring 
pastors. 245 p. D [c. ’19] Princeton, Ind., 
St. John Halstead $1.50 
Hamilton, Cicely 

William an Englishman. 
N. Y., Stokes $1.25 n. 


Story of two English lovers spending a honey-~ 
moon in a secluded spot in Belgium, who first 
learn of the war by the advance of the Hun thru 
that country. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel 

The house of the seven gables; ed. for 
school use by Robert Herrick. Rev. ed. with 
helps to study. 375 p. S (Lake English class- 
ics) [c. ’19] Chic., Scott, Foresman 60 c. n. 

Twice told tales; ed. for school use by 
Robert Herrick and Robert Walter 
Bruére. Rev. ed. with helps to study. 554 
p. S (Lake English classics) [c. ’19] Chic., 
Scott, Foresman 72 c. n. 
Haynes, Louise Marshall 

Over the rainbow bridge; il. [in col.] by 
Carmen L. Browne. no paging D (Sunny 
book ser.) [c. ’20] Chic., Volland bds. 75 c. 
bxd. 


277 p. D [’20] 





Gwathmey, James Tayloe, M.D. 

Tumbling for amateurs. 90 p. il. S (Spalding 
“Red cover’ ser. of athletic handbooks. no. 56B) 
[c. *19] N, Y.. Am. Sports Pub. pap. 25 c. 

Hale, George Ellery, and others 

The magnetic polarity of sun-spots. 26 p. il. pls. 
diagrs. (Contributions from the Mount Wilson 
Solar Observatory, no. 165) [’19] Wash., D. C., 
Carnegie Inst. pap. 40 c. 

Harlow, Rex F. 

The trail of the 61st. 231 p. il. 
City, Okla., Harlow Pub. $3 
Harper, Mrs. Ida Husted 

Story of the national amendment for woman suf- 
frage. 38 p. S [c. ’19] N. Y., National Woman 
Suffrage Pub. pap. 20 c. 

Harris, Elmo Golightly 

_Road problems in the Ozarks; with a list of pub- 
lications on rural schools comp. by Harold L. 
Wheeler. 2d ed. rewritten and enl. 70 p. (6 p. 
bibl.) il. O (Bulletin v. 11, no. 3) ‘19 Rolla, 
Mo., Univ. of Mo., School of Mines and Metallurgy 
pap. 

Hecht, R. S. 

Domestic acceptances; 
Staples. 21 p. S [19] 
ance Council, 111 Broadway] 
gratis 
Helland-Hansen, Bjérn, and Nansen, Fridtjof 

Temperature variations in the North Atlantic 
cean and in the atmosphere; introductory studies 
on the cause Gf climatological variations. 8+408 p. 


D Oklahoma 


financing warehoused 
[N. Y., American Accept- 
pap. single copies 
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Hayward, Charles Brian 

Gasoline tractors; a practical presentation 
of tractor problems and their solution. 169+ 
6 p. il. O ’19 c. Chic., Am. Technical Soc. $2 
Heatley, D. P. 


Diplomacy and the study of international 
relations. 16+292 p. D N. Y., Oxford Univ. 


$3.75 0. 
Hendy, F. J. R. 

The universities and the training of teach- 
ers; an inaugural lecture. 28 p. O N. Y., 
Oxtord Univ. pap. 70 c. 

Hiley, W. E. 

The fungal diseases of the common larch. 
I1+204 p. pls. diagrs. figs. O N. Y., Ox- 
ford Univ. $5.65 
Hill, George Francis 


Medals of the Renaissance. 204 p. pls. Q 
N. Y., Oxford Univ. $25 n. 


Hillyer, Robert Silliman 

The five books of youth. [verse]. 125 p. D 
[c. ’20] N. Y., Brentano’s bds. $1.50 n. 
Hingston, William Edward 


The settling price, 290 p. D [c. ’20] Bost., 
Cornhill Co. $1.75 n. 


Novel dealing with the criminal side of Amert- 
can business life. 


Hitchcock, Alfred Marshall 

Junior English book. 12+442 p. il. col. pls. 
D [c. ’20] N. Y., Holt $1.24 
Hochwalt, Albert Frederick 


The modern setter. 232 p. pls. O c. "19 
Dayton, O., A. F. Hochwalt, 508 Forest Ave. 


$4 





(5% p. bibl.) il. pls. tabs. O (Miscellaneous col- 
lectons v. 70, no. 4) Wash., D. C., Smithsonian Inst. 


pap. 


Hendrickson, Albert Marcus, comp. 


Rules for admission to the bar in the several 
states and territories of the United States, in force 
January 1, 1919, together with the code of ethics 
adepted by the American bar association, anno- 
tated to cases in point. t1oth ed. 29+256 p. O ’19 
St. Paul, Minn., West Pub. [52 W. 3d St.] pap. 
gratis 


Henry, Theodore S. 


Classroom problems in the education’ of gifted 
children. 125 p. (5% p. bibl.) O (Nineteenth year- 
book, pt. 2) Bloomington, Ill., Public School Pub. 
pap. 90 c n. 


Hershey, Edythe P. 


Putting the home on a business basis. 34 p. O 


(Bulletin 2003) Austin, Tex., Univ. of Tex. pap. 
Hill, David Jayne 
Our great inheritance: an address. 24 p. O [19] 


Wash., D. C., National Assn. for Constitutional 


Government. pap. 


Hooper, Lucile 

The Cahuilla Indians. 315-38 p.. Q (Pubs. in 
American archaeology and ethnology, v. 16, no. 6) 
Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. pap. 75 c. 
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Hughes, James Laughlin 
Adult and child; how to help, how not to 
hinder; a study of development by comrade- 
ship. 187 p. D [c. ’20] Syracuse, N. Y,, 
C. W. Bardeen $1 
Practical suggestions concerning the training of 
children. 


Hurley, Edward Timothy, il. 


Bridges and byways; prints; text by James 
Albert Green. 81 p. D ’19 Cin. O., U. P. 
James, 10 St. James Pl. bds. $1 
Hutchinson, Horace 

The mystery of the summer house. 300 p. 
front. D (Popular copyrights) [c. ’19] N. Y., 
Grosset & Dunlap. $1 
Industrial administration; a series of lec- 

tures. 7-+202 p. O (Pubs. of the Univ. 
of Manchester, 131) N. Y., Longmans $3 n. 

Lectures by A. E. Berriman, St. George Heath, 
Leonard Hill, B. Seebohm Rowntree and others. 
Irving, Washington 

Leyendas espafiolas; versiédn  castellana 
por José F. Godoy. 16+402 p. O’I9 N. Y., 
Appleton $2.50 n. 

The sketch book, by Washington Irving; 
ed. for school use by George Philip Krapp. 
Rev. ed. with helps to study. 4093 p. S 
(Lake English classics) [c. ’20] Chic., Scott, 
Foresman 64 c. n. 

Isenhour, Walter E. 

Life’s beautiful way heavenward. 292 p. 
D [c. ’19] Louisville, Ky., Pentecostal Pub. 
$1.25 
Jackson, Abraham Valentine Williams 

Early Persian poetry; from the beginnings 
down to the time of Firdausi; with 10 illus- 
trations. 22+125 p. (3 p. bibl.) pls. O c. 
N. Y., Macmillan $2.25 n. 


Study of Persian poetry down to the tenth cen- 
tury. Index. Author is professor of Indo-Iranian 
languages, Columbia University. 


Jaeger, Edmund C. 

The mountain trees of southern California, 
a simple guide-book for tree lovers; il. with 
line-drawings by the author. 104 p. D [c. ’19] 
Pasadena, Cal., Pasadena Star News Pub. 


$1.50 





Ireland, Laura Isabel 

Old love stories with new variations. or, The re- 
ward of a useful, unselfish life. j12 p. O [e. ’19] 
Los Angeles, Cal., Austin Pub. pap. $1 


James, Roy Walter 
Dream prelude and other verses. 126 p. D ec. 
’20 Covina, Cal., Covina Citizen pap. $1; leath. $4 


Jonas, Lucien, il. 

Reproductions from illustrator’s The grand virtues 
of France. 24 pictures 9 x 6 inches. N. Y., Brown- 
Robertson Co., 7 W. 42d St. $1 


Jones, Irving Willard, comp. : 
Popular songs for community meetings. 21 p. O 
(’'r9] Austin, Tex., Univ. of Tex. pap. gratis 


Kahn, Otto Hermann . 

Two years of faulty taxation and the results. 
s2 p. D N. Y., Otto H. Kahn pap. gratis 
Kent, Fred I. 

American bankers acceptances and foreign trade. 
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Jessup, Alexander, ed. 

The best American humorous short sto- 
ries. 276 p. S (Modern lib.) c«. N. Y,, 
Boni & L. 95 ¢. ° 


.Joad, C. E. M. 


Essays in common-sense philosophy. 252 
p. DN. Y., Harcourt, B. & H. $2 n, 


Non-technical philosophical discussions. Partia! 
contents: Our knowledge of sensible objects; The 
meaning of truth; Thought and temperament. 


Johnson, John Weeks 


Johnson’s new handy manual on plumb- 
ing, heating, ventilating and mechanical re- 
frigeration. oth ed. 407 p. il. fold. pls. 
diagrs. S_ [’19] Chic., J. W. Johnson, 850 
Cass St. $1.25 


Kay, Gertrude Alice 


The jolly old shadow man; il. [in col.] by 
[the author]. no paging D [c. ’20] Chic. 
Volland bds. 75 c. bxd. 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila 
Tamarisk town. 393 p. D [c. ’20] N. Y,, 


Dutton $2.50 n. 


Story of a man who fulfills the dream of his life 
by founding a town on the shores of Sussex and 
then finds his future threatened by a woman who 
thru jealousy hates the town. 


Keable, Robert, and Sedding, Edward G. 


African scout stories. 72 p. col. front. 
pls. D (Missionary stories) ’19 N. Y., Mac- 
millan 80 c. n. 


Kingsley, Charles 
Las criaturas acuaticas; cuento de hadas 
para los nifios; versién castellana del ori- 
ginal inglés, por José F. Godoy. 4+290 p. 
il. Dc. N. Y., Appleton $2 
Kip, A. L. 
Poems. 
$1.50 n. 
Kippax, John Robert, M. D. 
_ The call of the stars; a popular introduc- 
tion to a knowledge of the starry skies with 
their romance and legend. 2d ed. 18+431 


p. pls. col. front. O [c. ’14-’19] N. Y., Put- 
nam $4.50 n. 


10+248 p. De. N. Y., Putnam 





27 p-» S [20] _[N. Y., Am. Acceptance Council] 
pap. single copies gratis 
Kip, Frederic Ellsworth 

Equal opportunity for all as against special 


benefits to a privileged féw. 61 p. por. O ’19 Kyps- 
burg, Montclair, N. J., F. E. Kip (priv. pr.) 


Kliefoth, Alfred Will 

Bolshevism, by an eye-witness from Wisconsin. 
32 p. S [c. ’20] [Milwaukee, Wis., Am. Constitu- 
tional League of Wis., 68 Wisconsin St.] pap. 25 ¢. 


Kofoid, Charles Atwood, and Swezy, Olive 

n the morphology and mitosis of Chilomastix 
mesnili (Wenyon); a common flagellate of the 
human intestine. 117—144 p. il. pls. Q (Pubs. in 
a v. 20, no. 5) Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. 
ap. 35 ¢c. 


Koster, Frederick J. 


American destiny; address. 12 p. O N. Y., Rail- 
way Business Assn. pap. 
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Kroeber, Alfred Louis 
Peoples of the Philippines. 224 p. il. maps 
O (Handbook no. 8) ’19 N. Y., Am. Mus. of 


Natural Hist. $1 


Kyne, Peter Bernard 
Kindred of the dust. 376 p. pls. Dc. N. Y., 
Cosmopolitan Bk. Corp. $1.75 


Love story of the great Northwest dealing with 
a man’s belief in the woman he loves. 


Lamb, Charles 

Elia; ed. for school use by George W. 
Benedict. Rev. ed. with helps to study. 348 p. 
S (Lake English classics) [c. ’19] Chic., 
Scott, Foresman 60 c. n. 


Lee, Gerald Stanley 

The ghost in the white house; some sug- 
gestions as to how a hundred million peo- 
ple (who are supposed in a vague, helpless 
way to haunt the white house) can make 
themselves felt with a president—how they 
can back him up—express themselves to him, 
be expressed by him, and get what they 
want. 17+310 p. D [c.’20] N. Y., Dutton 

Discussion of the kind of a president wanted by 
the people for the next four years. 
Leeds, Charles Carley 

Principles of engineering drawing for tech- 
nical students; 105 illustrations. 8-+-130 p. 
tabs. diagrs. O ’19 N. Y., Van Nostrand $2 n. 


Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, freiherr von 

The early mathematical manuscripts of 
Leibnitz; tr. from the Latin texts published 
by Carl Immanuel Gerhardt with critical 
and historical notes by J. M. Child. 238 p. 
O Chic., Open Court $1.50 


Lewisohn, Ludwig, ed. 

A modern book of criticism; with an in- 
trod. 4+210 p. S (Modern ey 9c N. Y., 
Boni & L. 95 c. 


Anthology of critical thought as expressed by 
such writers as Bernard Shaw, Anatole France, 
Arnold Bennett, Francis Hackett, George Moore 
and others. 


Lichtentag, Alexander 
Paragon shorthand reader and dictator. 








Ledbetter, Mrs. Eleanor E. 


The Czechs of Cleveland. 40 p. O 19 c. ’20 
Cleveland, O., Cleveland Americanization Commit- 
tee, Mr. Raymond Moley, 1215 Swetland Bldg. pap. 
10 ¢. 


Lee, Joshua Bryan 

Soldier rhymes written while in the service. 52p. 
D ’19 Oklahoma City, Okla., Harlow Pub. $1 
Leighton, Morris M. 


The road building sands and gravels of Wash- 
ington. p. il. pl. fold. map tabs. O (Bulletin 


no. 22) ‘19 Olympia, Wash., State Geol. Survey 
pap. 7§ c, 

Leisman, Arthur G. 

Old Wisconse, and other poems. 32 p. pl. O [e. 
19) (Merrill, Wis., Merrill Pub.] $1 

Littell, Joseph 

Leland; an historical sketch. 6: p. O [e. ’20] 


(Indianapolis, Joseph Littell, 2217 Broadway] pap. $1 
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190 p. il. O c. New Orleans, La., Alexander 
Lichtentag $2.50 n. 


Litchfield, Paul Weeks 


The industrial republic; 
trial economics. 95 p. S c. 
Houghton Mifflin bds. $1 


Statement by the vice-president and factory man- 
ager of the Goodyear Rubber Company, of the nec- 
essary relations of labor and capital explaining 
the methods used at his own -plant. 

Littlefield, Rev. Milton Smith, and Little- 
field, Luella Gardner 


The school hymnal; a book of worship for 
young people. 10+310 p. music O c. N. Y., 
A. S. Barnes Co. [30 Irving P1.] $1.25 


Littleton, Ananias Charles 

_ An introduction to elementary account- 
ing, with a program of study and practice 
assignments 64 p. Oc. ’19 Cin., Southwest- 
ern Pub., 309 W. 3d St. pap. 5oc. 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 


The narrative poems of Longfellow; ed. 
for school use by John Rush Powell. Rev. 
ed. with helps to study. 462 p. S (Lake 
English classics) [c. ’19] Chic., Scott, Fores- 
man 64 ¢c. Nn. 


Lorimer, Norma Octavia 


a study in indus- 
’19-’20 Bost., 


With other eyes. 382 p. D [c. ’20] N. Y., 
Brentano’s $1.90 n. 
The legendary country of Arthurian romance 


forms the background for this novel which portrays 
character development brought about thru the ex- 
periences of the war. 


Lutz, Grace Livingston Hill [Mrs. Flavius 
J. Lutz] ! 

The best man; front. in col. by Gayle 
Hoskins. 304 p. D (Popular copyrights) 
[c. 13-14] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap $1 
Dawn of the morning; with front. in col. 
by Anna Whelan Betts. 320 p. D (Popu- 
lar copyrights) [c. ’11] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap $1 

The enchanted barn; with front. [in col.] 
313 p. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c. ’17-’18] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap $1 


Loetzer, Christian Ernest, comp. 


Honor roll, soldiers, sailors and nurses from 
Sayre, Penna., enrolled under the stars and stripes 
in the world war for liberty. 50 p. il. S ‘19 
{[Sayre, Pa., C. E. Loetzer] leath. $1 


Long, James Scott, and Chamberlin, Dale S. 


er experiments on the non-metals. 2d 
ed. 85 p. il. pl. O ’19 Bethlehem, Pa., J. S. Long, 
Lehigh Univ. pap. $1.25 


Lowe, Ephraim Noble 


its geology, geography, soil and min- 
a revision with additions of bulle- 
fold. map O (Bulletin no. 
State Geol. Survey pap. 


Mississippi, 
eral resources, 
tin no. 12. 346 p. il. 
14) *19 Jackson, Miss., 
gratis 

Oil and gas prospecting in Mississippi. 78 p. il. 
fold. map O (Bulletin no. 15) ’19 Jackson, Miss., 
State Geol. Survey pap. gratis 
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Lo, Michael! with front. in col. by Gayle 
Hoskins. 369 p. D (Popular copyrights) [e. 
13] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap $1 

The man of the desert. 289 p. pls. D 
(Popular copyrights) [c. ’14] N. Y., Grosset 
& Dunlap $1 

Marcia Schuyler; il. by E. L. Henry. 348 p. 
pls. D (Popular copyrights) [c. ’08] N. Y., 
Grosset & Dunlap $1 

Phoebe Deane; with front. [in col.] by E. 
L. Henry. 330 p. D (Popular copyrights) 
[c. ’09] N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap $1 
MacDonnell, James Francis Carlin [Francis 

Carlin, pseud.] 

The cairn of stars [verse]. 10+143 p. D 
c. N. Y., Holt $1.50 n. 

Poems by author of “My Ireland.” 

McEvoy, J. P. 
The bam bam clock; il. [in col.] by Johnny 


Gruelle. no paging O (Sunny book ser.) [c. 
’20] Chic., Volland bds. 75 c. bxd. 


McEwan, Oliver 

McEwan’s easy shorthand; vest pocket 
manual for busy men, with diary and memo- 
randa exercises. 29+11 p. Tt ’19 Chic, Mc- 
Ewan Shorthand Corp. 72 W. Adams St. 
75 
McLaughlin, Andrew Cunningham 

Steps in the development of American 
democracy. 210 p. D (Wesleyan Univ. 
George Slocum Bennett Foundation lectures, 
first ser.) [c. ’20] N. Y. and Cin., Abingdon 
Press $1.50 n. 

Study of democratic origins in American history. 


McMaster, John Bach 

The United States in the world war. v. 2. 
O ’19 N. Y., Appleton $3 n. 
Mandeville, Sir John 


Travels; tr. from the French of Jean 
d’Outremeuse. v. I, text. 164218 p. O 


(Early English Text Soc. Original ser. 153) 


N. Y., Oxford Univ. 
Marroquin, Lorenzo 


Pax (peace) ; tr. by Isaac Goldberg and 
W. V. Schierbrand. 8+480 p. D (Hispano- 
American ser.) [c. ’20] N. Y., Brentano’s 
$2 n. 


McClure, Royal Alfred 

Lectures of interest to women; published in in- 
terest of better babies, healthier mothers and pain- 
less childbirth. 2d ed. rev. 426+9 p. pls. QO [c. ’19] 
Seattle, Wash., Seattle Maternity Hospital, 605 


Lyon Bldg. $5 
McGee, Gentry Richard 

A history of Tennessee from 1663 to 1919, for use 
in schools. [Rev. ed.] 320+40 p. col. front, il. 
pors. maps D [c. ’19] N. Y., Am. Book Co. & 
c n. 
McGinnis, H. Albert 

Rambling rhymes. 138 p. S [c. ’20] Toledo, O., 
Hadley Ptg. & Paper Co., 713 Jefferson Ave. $1 
Matteson, Jesse F., ed. 

How to bat. 58 p. il. S (Spalding athletic lib. 
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Spanish-American novel picturing domestic and 
political strife in Colombia. 
Marsh, Elizabeth H. 

Body and soul [a play]. 88 p. D [c. ’20] 
Bost., Cornhill Co. $1.25 n. 


Maseres, Francis 

The Maseres letters, 1766-1768; ed. with an 
introd., notes and appendices by W. Stew- 
art Wallace. 135 p. O (Univ. of Toronto 
studies) N. Y., Oxford Univ. bds. $1.75 


Maupassant, Guy de 


Selections from Guy de Maupassant; ten 
short stories, ed. with an introd., linguistic 
and literary notes, exercises, and a vocabu- 
lary, by Albert Schinz. [New ed.] 17+166 p. 
por. S (International modern language ser.) 
[c. ’20] Bost., Ginn 72 c. 


Mecklin, John Moffatt 


An introduction to social ethics; the social! 
conscience in a democracy. 4+446 p. O c. 
N. Y., Harcourt, B. & H. $2.75 n. 


Analysis of the nature and functions of public 
sentiment together with a psychological analysis 
of the social conscience in its relation to social 
progress. Inténded both for the general reader 
and as a text book in college classes. Index. Au- 
thor is professor of philosophy, University of 
Pittsburg. 


Mendelsohn, Felix 
Sonia’s cook book; a cook book de luxe of 


.tested and selected recipes. 336 p. D [c. ’20] 


Chic., F. Mendelsohn, Room 1362 Congress 
Hotel oil cloth $1.75 n. 
Mérimée, Prosper 

Colomba; ed. with introd., notes, exercises, 
and vocabulary, by Albert Schinz. [New ed.] 
18+-242 p. por. S (International modern lan- 
guage ser.) [c. ’20] Bost., Ginn 76 c. 


Methodist Book Concern 


The adult department; courses of study 
for adults; a selected list of books for church 
school workers. 8 p. nar. O (Religious 
education ser.) [n. d.] N. Y. and Cin., Meth. 
Bk. Concern pap. gratis 

Missions in the church school; a selected 
list of books for church school workers. 7 P. 
nar. O (Religious education ser.) [n. d.] 
N. Y. and Cin., Meth. Bk. Concern pap. 
gratis 


Group 1, no. 223) [c. ’19] N. Y., Am. Sports Pub. 
pap. 10 c. 


Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York 
Federal railroad act of 1920. 62 p. D [20]. N.Y., 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank pap. gratis 


Mendiola, Nemesio Blanco 

Variation and selection within clonal lines of 
mna minor. 221 p. diagrs. O (Cornell Univ. 
thesis 456) ’19 Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univ. pap. 


Mennonites. Mennonite Boar and 
rs ne ro Board of Missions 
The message and the message-bearer; setting 

forth in simple form the teachings of the word of 

God and the character of the people who shouid 
make this message known to the world. 156 p. | 

> nen, Pa., Mennonite Publishing Ho. pap. 
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Music and worship in the church school; 
a selected list of books for church school 
workers. 10 p. nar. O (Religious educa- 
tion ser.) [n. d.] N. Y. and Cin., Meth. Bk. 
Concern pap. gratis 

The organization and administration of 
the church school; religious education; a 
selected list of books for church school 
workers. 15 p. nar. O (Religious education 
ser.) [n. d.] N. Y. and Cin., Meth. Bk. Con- 
cern pap. gratis 

Principles and methods of teaching; a se- 
lected list of books for church school work- 
ers. 16 p. nar. O (Religious education ser.) 
In. d.J N. Y. and Cin., Meth. Bk. Con- 
cern pap. gratis 

The religious training of children and 
youth; a selected list of books for church 
school workers. 35 p. nar. O (Religious edu- 
cation ser.) [n. d.] 
Bk. Concern pap. gratis 

Stories and story telling; a selected list 
of books for church school workers. 18 p. 
nar. O (Religious education ser.) [n. d.] 
N. Y. and Cin., Meth. Bk. Concern pap. 
gratis 


Miller, James Martin, and Canfield, Harry S. 


The, people’s war book; history, cyclo- 
paedia and chronology of the great world 
war; and Canada’s part in the war, by W. 
R. Plewman; containing official war reports 
and authentic articles by Marshal Foch, 
Lloyd George [and others] with many war 
maps, charts and diagrs. and nearly 500 il- 
lustrations and col. pls., including the official 
photographs of the American, British, Canad- 
ian, French and Italian governments. 520 p. 
Q ’19 Detroit, Mich. F. B. Dickerson Co., 


56 Lafayette Blvd. $6.50 


Meyer, Eugene, jr. 

The foreign trade outlook; address to the Indus- 
trial Club of Chicago. 18 p. O [Wash., D. C., 
Eugene Meyer, jr., War Finance Corp.] © pap. 


Michigan. Historical Commission 

Michigan war records; plan for organizing county 
war history committees to collect and preserve the 
historical records of Michigan counties, and to 
make a permanent record of the participation of the 
citizens of Michigan in the great war. 30 p. O 
(Bulletin no. 10) ’19 Lansing, Mich., Mich. His- 
torical Commission (priv. pr.) 

Prize essays written by pupils of Michigan 
schools in the war history contest for 1918-19; [Sub- 
ject of 1918-19 contest: What our school (or county) 
has done to help win the war.] 22 p. O (Bulletin 
11) "19 Lansing, Mich., Mich. Historical Commis- 
sion pap. 


Mills, Anson 


My story; ed. by C. H. Claudy. 412 p. il. O ’18 
Wash., D. C., A. Mills, 2 Dupont Circle (priv. pr.) 


Missouri. University 


Equitable relief against nuisances and _ similar 
wrongs in Missouri; notes on recent Missouri cases. 
71 p. O (Bulletin. v. 20, no. 32) ’19 Columbia, Mo., 
Univ. of Mo. pap. gratis 


Moomaw, Jack Clifford 


By the winding St. Vrain, and other verses. 2 Vv. 
D c. ’19-’20 Lyons, Colo., J. C. Moomaw (priv. pr-) 
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Misrow, Jogesh Chander 


_ Usha songita; songs of the dawn; with an 
introd. by Julian B. Arnold. 56 p. D [c. ’20] 
Chic., J. C. Misrow bds. $1.25 n. 


Montague, Margaret Prescott 


England to America; with an introd. by 
John Drinkwater. 7-+56 p. S c. ’19-’20 Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page bds. $1n. 


Short story having as its theme the beautiful 
sacrifice made by an English family for an Amer- 
ican soldier. Story received the first prize offered 
by the O. Henry Memorial Committee for the best 
American story of 1919. 


Montgomery, David Henry 


The leading facts of American history. 
New rev. ed. 12+421+100 p. il. col. front. 
maps (part col.) facsms. pors. O (Leading 
facts of history ser.) [c. ’90-’20] Bost., Ginn 
$1.40 
Moreton, 

pseud. | 


Armature winding; a practical analysis of 
armature windings for direct-current and 


David Penn [Arthur Moore, 


‘alternating current machines, including rules 


and diagrams for reconnecting induction 
motor armatures. 185+11 p. il. fold. blue- 
prints, diagrs. D c. Chic. Am. Technical 
Soc. $2 


Morris, Elsie Louise 

Woman of the hour, past—present—future. 
237 p. D ’19 Los Angeles, Cal., E. L. Morris, 
229 S. Alexandria Ave. $1.30; $1.50 


Morris, Harrison S. 
Hannah Bye. 266 p. De. 
$1.75 n. 
Novel depicting Quaker life 
community. 


Phil., Penn Pub. 


in a present day 


Moroney, Rev. Timothy Bartholomew 

The idea of personality. 9+143 p. O (Universitas 
catholica Americae, Washingtonii S. facultas theo- 
logica, 1918-1919. no. 13) "19 Wash., D. C., Catholic 
Univ. of Am. pap. $1 


Morrow, Clarence Austin 

The organic matter of the soil: a study of the 
nitrogen distribution in different soil types. 79 p. 
(7 p. bibl.) O [’19] Minneapolis, University Ptg. Co. 


Miiller, Wilhelm Max 


Egyptological researches. v. 3, Bilingual decrees 
of Philae. 88 p. fold. pls. por. Q (Publication 53, v. 
3) Wash., D. C., Carnegie Inst. pap. $10 


National City Company 

Acceptances, including regulations and rulings of 
the Federal reserve board. indexed. 68 p. forms O 
ce. N. Y., National City Co., 55 Wall St. pap. gratis 


National Society for the Study of Education 
Fourth report of the Committee on economy of 
time in education. 123 p. il. O (Eighteenth year- 
book, pt. 2) ’19 Bloomington, IIl., Public School 
Pub. pap. $1 n. 

New materials of instruction. 194 p. O (Nine- 
teenth yearbook, pt. 1) Bloomington, IIl., Public 
School Pub. pap. $1 n. 


National Wool Growers Association of the United 
States 
Whetting Uncle Sam’s appetite for lamb. _ 16 p. 
il. (part col.) O [n. d.] [Chic., Nat. Wool Growers 
Assn. of the U. S., 840 Exchange Ave.] pap. 
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Nelson, Arthur L. 

Interior electric wiring; a practical treat- 
ise on methods and systems of wiring illus- 
trated by typical installations, and the plan- 
ning and estimating of actual wiring jobs. 
258+16 p. il. fold. blue-prints diagrs. D 
Chic., Am. Technical Soc. $2.50 


Olmstead, Florence 

Stafford’s Island. 218 p. Dc. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner. $1.75 n. 

Love story of a girl living on an island off the 
coast of Georgia, colored by the love story of the 
girl’s grandmother many years before and its con- 
sequences. 

Ormsby, Frank Earl 

The sage’s key to character at sight; spe- 
cial student’s course. 64 p. il. pors. D c. *I19 
Chic., Pyramid-Cube Univ., 4027 Monroe 
St. $1 


Ouspensky, P. D. 

Tertium organum; the third organ of 
thought; a key to the enigmas of the world; 
tr. from the Russian by Nicholas Bessaraboft 
and Claude Bragdon. 375 p. O c. Rochester, 
N. Y., Manas Press, 3 Castle Park $4 n. 


Oxford University. Library of Christ Church 
Catalogue of printed. music published prior 
to 1801; ed. by Aloys Hiff. 44-76 p.O N.Y., 
Oxford Univ. $3.40 
Paaswell, George 
Retaining walls; their design and con- 
struction. 10-++275 p. (12 p. bibl.) pls. diagrs. 
ON. Y., McGraw-Hill $4 
Packard, Frank Lucius 
The White Moll. 306 p. D [c. ’20] 


Doran $1.90 n. 
Story of New York’s underworld. 


Palacio Valdés, Armando 
José; novela; ed. with introd., notes, Span- 


Sal 


North Carolina. University 

Elizabethan studies: fifth series. 121—268 p. (22 
p. bibl.) O (Studies in philology, v. 17, no. 2) 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Univ. of N. C. pap. $1 


O’Keeffe, Rev. Henry E. ee 
Sermons in miniature for meditation. 6+234 p. D 
"19: -N. Y., Paulist Press $1.25 


Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 

New England old and new; a brief review of some 
historical and industrial incidents in the Puritan 
“New English Canaan,” still the Land of promise. 
62 p. il. mounted col. pls. Oc. Bost., Old Colony 
Trust Co. gratis 

Transportation act, 1020; in effect March 1, 1920. 
71 p. O [c. ’20] Bost., Old Colony Trust Co. gratis 


Pack, Robert Wallace 

The Sunset-Midway oil field, California. pt. 1, 
Geology and oil resources. 179 p. il. pls. (part fold.) 
maps (part fold. in pocket) diagrs. (U. S. Geol. 
Survey professional pap. 116) Wash., D. C., Gov. 
Pr. Off. pap. Supt. of doc. $1 
Page, Thomas Nelson 

Address at the three hundredth anniversary of the 
settlement of Jamestown. 28 p. Oc. ’20 Richmond, 
Va., Whittet & Shepperson, 11 N. 8th St. pap. 
Pascalie sau Carte de zodii asezata pe sapte planete 

in care se cuprind 132 de ani incepandu-se dela 
anul 1914 si slujind pana la anul Domnului. 2046. 


May 22, 102 


ish questions, English exercises and voca 

ulary, by Guy Everett Snavely and Rober; 
Calvin Ward. 7-+186 p. S [c. ’20] Bost 
Allyn & Bacon 80 c. 


Parker, Samuel Chester 


Methods of teaching in high schools. Rev 
ed. 27-+529 p. (bibls.) il. D Bost., Ginn $2 


Parr, Olive Chase, 
pseud. ] 
Pages of peace from Dartmoor. 7-+-183 p. 
pls. D N. Y., Longmans $2 n. 


Collection of sketches. Partial contents: , 
mon things; Winter nights; Honey—and bees; Blue- 
jackets as domestic servants; My rosaries. 


Pink, Arthur W. 
The seven sayings of the Saviour on the 


cross. 167 p. D [c. ’19] Swengel, Pa., Bible 
Truth Depot $1.25 


Potter, Andrey Abraham, and Calderwood, 
James Park 
Elements of steam and gas power engineer- 
ing. 11+304 p. il. diagrs. O N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill $2.50 
Potter, Milton C., and others 
Oral and written English: advanced book. 


[New York ed.] 8+410+26 p. col. front. D 
[c. ’17-’20] Bost. Ginn 96 c. 


Puel, Auguste L. 


Puel’s phonetic method; the language of 
France; the most logical and the easiest 
method to learn how to speak French as 
French people do at home. 200 p. O °I9 
N. Y., Puel’s Studio, 2255 Broadway $2 
Randall, Homer 

Army boys marching into Germany; or, 
Over the Rhine with the stars and stripes. 


4+214 p. front. D (Army boys ser.) [c. ’19] 
N. Y., Sully 60 c. n. 


Katharine [Beatrice 


238 p. il. O ’19 N. Y., Biblioteca Romana, 72 Green- 
wich St. bds. 


Pomeroy, Jesse Harding 

Selections from the writings of Jesse Harding 
Pomeroy, life prisoner since 1874. 36 p. por. O c. 
(Somerville, Mass., Old Charlestown School Boys 
Assn., 277 Medford St.] pap. (priv. pr.) 


Pratt, Herbert 

Wiring a house. 6th ed., rev. and enl. 
plans diagrs. O (Practical papers, no. 6) c. 
Henley pap. 35 c. 

Prescott, Winward, ed. 

A list of Canadian bookplates, with a review of 
the history of ex libris in the Dominion; together 
with biographical and historica] notes; comp. by 
Stanley Harrod and Morley J. Ayearst; il. with 
prints from the original coppers and blocks. 156 p. 
O (Publication no. 4) ’19 Bost., Soc. of Bookplate 
Bibliophiles, box 3066 bds. $5 (250 copies) 
Pritchard, Eric 

Thé physiological feeding of children; a chapter 
written for the fourth edition of “The physiological 
feeding of infants.” 509 p. fold. chart tabs. (1 fold.) 
O ’19 Phil. [P. Reilly] pap. $1 n. 

Radin, Paul 

The autobiography of a Winnebago Indian. 381— 
473 Pp» Q (Pubs. in Am. archaeology and ethnology, 
v. 16, no. 7) Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. pap. $1 


36 p. il. 
N. Y., 
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Rapeer, Louis Win, ed. 

The consolidated rural school. 13+545 p. 
(22 p. bibl.) il. pls. O [c. ’20] N. Y., Scrib- 
ner $3 n. 


Reynolds, Myra 

The learned lady in England, 1650-1760. 
489 p. (17 p. bibl.) pls. pors. O (Vassar semi- 
centennial ser.) c. Bost., Houghton Mifflin 
$2.25 n. 

Account of the learned lady in England and her 
far-reaching influence on English literature and 
life. Index. Author is professor of English lit- 
erature, University of Chicago. 


Rhead, Louis 

Fisherman’s lures and game-fish food; 
with col. pictures from life of various crea- 
tures fish eat, and new, improved, artificial 
imitation floating nature lures, and chart- 
plans to show the haunts where fish feed on 
them in lake and stream; il. by the author. 
15+186 p. pls. Oc. N. Y., Scribner $4 n. 


Explanation of new methods of trout and bas: 
fishing by an experienced fisherman. 


Rhodes, Eugene Manlove 

Bransford of Rainbow Range; il. by Har- 
vey Dunn. 236 p. front. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c. 713-14] N. Y., Grosset & Dun- 
lap $1 

The desire of the moth; and Come on; il. 
by H. T. Dunn. 282 p. pls. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c. ’10-’20] N. Y., Grosset & Dun- 
lap $1 

Good men and true: and Hit the line hard; 
il. by H. T. Dunn. 315 p. pls. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c. ’16-’20] N. Y., Grosset & 
Dunlap $1 

West is west; il. by Harvey Dunn. 7+ 
386 p. front. D (Popular copyrights) [c. ’17] 
N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap $1 


Roseboro’, Viola 
Storms of youth. 317 p. Dc. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner $1.75 n. 





Randle, Mrs. Annie Edith Keeling 7 
“The voice on the wire’; prologue. 35-p. por. 
[’19] Waco, Tex., Mrs. Annie K. Randle, 914 N. 8th 

2 Ce 25 & 


Reeside, John B., jr. 

Some American jurassic ammonites of the genera 
quenstedticeras, cardioceras and amoeboceras, fam- 
ily cardioceratidae. 64 p. pls. map tabs. O (U. S. 
Geol. Survey professional pap. 118) ’19 Wash., D. C.. 
Gov. Pr. Off. pap. Supt. of doc. 25 c. 


Richards, William Evarts, and Geier, Oscar Arnold 
Patents law and practice. 48 p. tabs. O ’19 N. Tis 
Richards & Geier, 277 Broadway pap. gratis 
Roth, William F., and Cornman, Charles T. ‘ 
Rabbit culture and standard. [4th ed.] 128 p. 11. 
por. O [c. ’19] [Sellersville, Pa., Item Pub.] leath. 
$1; pap. 50 c. 
Rothman, Moses Henry 
A synopsis of the New York state income tax 
law. 2d oF 12 P. O [c. ’19] N. Y., M. H. Roth- 
man & Co., 302 Broadway 


Rovensky, John E. ’ 
The acceptance as the basis of the American dis- 
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Story of love and politics in a small town in 
the border country between North and South. 


Rosenfeld, Paul 


Musical portraits; interpretations of twen- 
ty modern composers. 314 pp De N. Y,, 
Harcourt, B. & H. $2.50 n. 


Interpretative studies of Wagner, Strauss, Mous- 
sorgsky, Listz, Debussy and other modern com- 
posers. 


Rowlingson, Cameron B. 

Fundamentals of memory development. 2d 
ed. 45 p. D [c. ’19] Los Angeles, Cal., Uni- 
versity Pub., 796 Kensington Road bds. $2 


Ryan, Marah Ellis Martin [Mrs. S. Erwin 
Ryan; Ellis Martin, pseud.] 

The treasure trail; a romance of the land 
of gold and sunshine; il. by Robert Amick. 
384 p. pls. D (Popular copyrights) [c. ’18] 
N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap $1 
Sanger, William Cary, jr. 

Verse: Tides of commerce; The city of 
toil and dreams; War poems; In the land of 
the harvest. 11+313 p. De. N. Y., Putnam 
$1.50 n. 


Scarborough, Lee Rutland 


With Christ after the lost, a search for 
souls. 352 p. O ’19 Nashville, Tenn., Bapt. 
Sunday School Bd., 710 Church St. $1.50 n. 


Scott, Arthur Pearson 


An introduction to the peace treaties. 10-+- 
292 p. D [c. ’20] Chic., Univ. of Chic. $2 n. 

Information regarding the causes of the war, the 
aims of the belligerents, the peace proposals, to- 
gether with a detailed summary of the treaty with 
Germany including the covenant of the League of 
nations with explanations of many of its clauses. 


Scudder, Vida Dutton, ed. 


English poems, from the college entrance 
requirements in English; ed. for school use 
by Vida D. Scudder. Rev. ed. with helps to 
study. 561 p. S (Lake English classics) [c. 
’19] Chic., Scott, Foresman 80 c. n. 


12 p. O [19] [N. Y., Am. Acceptance 
single copies gratis 


count market. 
Council] pap. 


Rung, Rev. Albert 


Incense of the soul; a treatise on prayer. 35 p. 
T ’19 Buffalo, N. Y., Catholic Union Store 40 c. n. 


Russel, William Muir 
A happy warrior; letters of William Muir Rus- 
sel, an American aviator in the great war, 1917- 
1918; a family memorial: t1o+a212 p. il. pls. pors. 
facsms. O ’19 Detroit, Mich., H. Russel; care Michi- 
gan Central Railroad 


Russell, Edgar Alexander 
Thoughts inspired by the A. A. Scottish rite de- 


grees. [2d ed.] 187 p. il. S c. ’19 Chic, E. A. 
Russell $1.50 
Russia. Constitution 

Decrees and constitution of Soviet Russia. 89 p. 


D [’19] ([N. Y., Nation Press] pap. 25 c. n. 


Scott County, Iowa. Council of National Defense 
History of the war activities of Scott County, 
Iowa, 1917-1918; ed. by Ralph W. Cram. 145 p. pors. 
O ’19 Davenport, Ia.. W. J. McCullough, 23 Mc- 
Cullough Bldg. gratis 
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Sengstock, Frank Ferdinand 

Electrician’s wiring manual; a handbook 
of practical information on electric light, 
power and wireless installations, in accord- 
ance with the National electrical code; 414 
illustrations. [2d ed.] 434 p. diagrs. S [c. 
’r4-’20] N. Y., Modern Publishing Co. [225 
W. 39th St.] $2.50 


Shakespeare, William 

Julius Cesar; ed. by William Allan Neil- 
son. Rev. ed. with helps to study. 203 p. S 
(Lake English classics) [c. ’19] Chic., Scott, 
Foresman 52 c. n. 

Macbeth; with notes and glossary by John 
Henry Boynton; and an introd. by William 
Allan Neilson. Rev. ed. with helps to study. 
185 p. S (Lake English classics) [c. ’19] 
Chic., Scott, Foresman 52 c. n. 

Twelfth night; or, What you will; ed. for 
school use by William Allan Neilson. Rev. 
ed. with helps to study. 202 p. S (Lake 
English classics) [c. ’19] Chic., Scott, Fores- 
man 52. n. 


Sharp, Hilda M. 
A pawn in pawn. 
Putnam $1.90 n. 


Story of an orphan brought up by a wealthy writ- 
er, who is left penniless when her benefactor is 
believed to be lost at sea. 


9+379 p. De. N. Y,, 


Slosson, Edwin Emery 


Easy lessons in Einstein; a discussion of 
the more intelligible features of the theory 
of relativity; with an article by Albert Ein- 
stein. 7-+123 p. (7 p. bibl.) por. Dc. N. Y., 


Harcourt, B. & H. bds. $1.35 n. 


Popular account of Professor Einstein’s theory 
of the relativity of space and time. 


Seely, Fred B., and Putnam, William J. 

The relation between the elastic strengths of steel 
in tension, compression and shear. 49 p. il. pl. 
diagrs. tabs. O (Engineering Exper. Station bull. 
115) ‘19 Urbana, IIl., Univ. of Ill. pap. 20 «. 


Shirley, Jasper N. 

Success with alfalfa at one-tenth the usual cost. 
52 p. il. O c. Indianapolis, J. N. Shirley, 116 S. 
Emerson Ave. pap. $1 


Simmons, G. W. ; 
A_continent marking time; 
N. Y., Railway Business Assn. 


Smithsonian Institution 

Explorations and field-work of the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1919. 80 p. il. fold. front. O (Miscel- 
laneous collections v. 72, no. 1) Wash, D. C, 
Smithsonian Inst pap. 25 c. 


Snider, Denton Jaques [Theophilus Middling, pseud.] 

The St. Louis movement in philosophy, literature, 
education, psychology; with chapters of autobiog- 
ee 608 p. O St. Louis, Sigma Pub., 210 Pine St. 
2.50 n. 


Solomon, Charles — 
The Albany “trial.” 71 p. front. D [c. ’20] N. 
Y., Rand School of Social] Science pap. 2s c. 


Standard Statistics Company, New York, comp. 
Securities prices as of December 31, 1918, comp. 
for and under the supervision of the comptroller of 
the state of New York for use in determining the 
valuation of securities under the state income tax 


address. 11 p. O 
pap. 
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Slusser, Effie Young, and others 


Stories of Luther Burbank and his plant 
school, by Effie Young Slusser, Mary Belle 
Williams, Emma Burbank Beeson; ed. by 
Lillian McLean Waldo; with an introd. by 
Luther Burbank. 11-4194 p. il col. pls. por 
D [c. ’20] N. Y., Scribner 80 c. 

School reader. 

Smith, David, D.D. 

The life and letters of St. Paul. 15+-704 p. 
fold. maps O [n. d.] N. Y., Doran $6 n. 

Study and life of St. Paul making use of the 
scholarship and archeological findings of the past 


decade. Index. Author is professor of theology, 
M’Crea Magee College, Londonderry. 


Steinmetz, Charles Proteus 

Theory and calculation of transient elec- 
tric phenomena and oscillations. 3d-ed., rev. 
and enl. 30+606 p. diagrs. O N. Y., Mc- 
Graw-Hill $6 


Stevenson, Robert Louis 

An inland voyage and Travels with a don- 
key; ed. for school use by Arthur Willis 
Leonard. Rev. ed. with helps to study. 262 
p. S (Lake English classics) [c. ’19] Chic., 
Scott, Foresman 60 c. n. 


Stockbridge, Frank Parker 

Yankee ingenuity in the war. 16+372 p. il. 
O [c. ’20] N. Y., Harper $2.50 n. 

Account of many of the technical achievements 


of America that played an important part in the 
war. 


Stuck, Hudson, D.D. 

A winter circuit of our Arctic coast; a 
narrative of a journey with dog-sleds around 
the entire Arctic coast of Alaska. 10+360 p. 
pls. fold. maps O c. N. Y., Scribner $6 n. 


Author, who is Archdeacon of the Yukon and 
Alaska, tells of a six months’ journey around the 


law. 288 p. Dec. N. Y., Standard Statistics Co. 


pap. $1.50 n. 
Stewart, C. P., & Company 


Requirements for admission of foreign insurance 
corporations (fire and marine) to the state of New 
York, (U. S. A.) 16 p. forms O [c. ’19] N. Y., C. P. 
Stewart & Co., Merchant Marine Ho. pap. 


Stock, Chester 


An early tertiary vertebrate fauna from the south- 
ern coast ranges of California. 267—276 p. il. 
(Pubs. in geology, v. 12, no. 4) Berkeley, Cal., 
Univ. of Cal. pap. 15 c. 


Stone, William Alexis, comp. 

The statutes of the Supreme and Superior courts 
of Pennsylvania, with their rules and rules of the 
United States courts, and other rules. 756 p. O ’19 
Phil., Geo. T. Bisel Co., 724 Sansom St. $7.50 


Streit, Samuel Frederick 

Term settlements; a study of clearing and settling 
security contracts on foreign stock exchanges. 26 Pp. 
S [20] [N. Y., Am. Acceptance Council] pap. 
single copies gratis 


Stryker, Melancthon Woolsey 
Vesper bells. 87 p. O ’19 
Stryker $2 (135 copies) 


Sturridge Ernest 

, Periodontal disease and its treatment by ionic med- 
ication; il. with 66 engravings. 139 p. O ’19 Phil., 
Lea & F. $1.75 n. 


Rome, N. Y., M. W. 
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entire Alaskan coast giving an account of the 
country and of the civilization and customs of the 
people with whom he came in contact. 
Swinburn, Lilian M., ed. 

The lantern of Lizt. 17+192 p. O (Early 
English Text Soc. Original ser. 151) N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. $6 


Talmey, Max 

Ido; exhaustive text book of the interna- 
tional language of the delegation and funda- 
mentals of an artificial international lan- 
guage. 5+113 p. O 719 N. Y., Ido Press, 
51 W. 126th St. $1.40 n. 
Tancock, E. O. 

The elements of descriptive astronomy. 2d 
ed. rev. 158 p. pls. diagrs. D N. Y., Ox- 
ford Univ. $1.35 


Tarn, William Woodthorpe 
The treasure of the isle of mist. 
Oc N. Y., Putnam $1.90 n. 
Fantasy made up of much of the story-book lore 
of both East and West. 
Taylor, Griffith, i. e. Thomas Griffith 
Australia in its physiographic and eco- 
nomic aspects. 3d rev. ed. 266 p. il. maps D 
N. Y., Oxford Univ. $1.40 


Thompson, George B. 

What think ye of Christ? 63 p. il. D [c. 
’19] Wash., D. C., Review & Herald Pub. 
Assn. 60 ¢. 


Thrift, Timothy Burr 
Tim talks. 99 p. D ’20 c.’19 N .Y., Put- 
nam bds. $1.25 n. 


Sketches which originally were published as a 
column feature of a weekly. 


5+1092 p. 
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Trotter, Jacqueline T., ed. 
Valour and vision; poems of the war, I9I4- 
1918. 12+145 p. D N. Y., Longmans bds. 


$1.75 n. 
Anthology of English poems of the war. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Division of Bibli- 
ography 
List of references on dyestuffs: chemistry, 
manufacture, trade; comp. under the direc- 
tion of Herman H. B. Meyer. 186 p. Q ’I9 
Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. pap. Supt. of 
doc. I5 ¢. 


Urefia, Pedro Henriquez 

Tablas cronologicas de la literatura espa- 
fola. 5+73 p. O (Modern language ser.) 
[c. ’20] N. Y., Heath $1 


Vachell, Horace Annesley 

Whitewash. 336 p. D [c. ’20] 
$1.90 n. 

Romance of rural England in which a very mod- 
ern girl_is long kept prisoner to the conventions 
of eighteenth century England. 

Van Dyke, Henry 

Works. Avalon ed. v. 1, Little rivers; v. 
2, Fisherman’s luck, and some other uncer- 
tain things; v. 3, Days off; v. 4, Out-of-doors 
in the Holy Land. v. 1-4. ’20 c. N. Y,, 
Scribners ea. $3 (subs. only) 


Vass, J. 

Interpreters for Hungarians to learn Eng- 
lish, with pronunciation. 32 p. O Milwaukee, 
Trade supplied by C. N. Caspar Co. bds. 50 c. 


Vaughan, Henry William 

Types and market classes of live stock. 
sth ed. rev. 503 p. il. diagrs. O ’I9 ec. 
Columbus, O., R. G. Adams & Co. $2.50 n. 


N. Y., Doran 


— a a 


Swetland, Horace Monroe, ed. 

American journalists in Europe; an account of 
a visit to England and France at the close of the 
war, made by a party of editors and publishers of 
American industrial papers as guests of the British 
government under the auspices of the British min- 
istry of information. 115 p. pls. pors. Q ’19 N. Y., 
United Publishers Corp., 239 W. 30th St. 

Taft, William Howard 

Ratify the covenant. 16 p. O [n. d.] N. Y., 

League to Enforce Peace, 130 W. 42d St. pap. 


Taylor, J. S. : 
A set of five postulates for Boolean algebras in 
terms of the operation “exception.” 241-248 p. 
(Pubs. in mathematics, v. 1, no. 12) Berkeley, Cal., 
Univ. of Cal. pap. 15 c. 
Thoma, Kurt Hermann 
_ Oral anesthesia; local anesthesia in the oral cav- 
ity, technique and practical application in the differ- 
ent branches of dentistry. 2d ed., rev. with 79 
illustrations. 185 p. il.. (part col.) diagrs. O c. 
Bost., M. C. Cherry, 22 Seymour St. $4.50 
Thomas, Spiro A. ; 
Tradhetor’ i Krishtit. 128 p. pls. D ’19 c. Framing- 
ham, Mass., S. A. Thomas, 76 Arlington St. pap. $1 
Thorn, Henry C., jr. 
History of 313th U. S. infantry, 
own.” 77 p. il. pors. maps Q [c. ’a] N. Y.,, 
Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co., 80 Lafayette 
St. $r.75 n. 
Thralls, Jerome 
Problems and progress with dollar acceptances. 
31 p. S [20] [N. Y., Am. Acceptance Council] pap. 
Single copies gratis 


“Baltimore's 





Thum, William 


_The coming iand policy; the antithesis of the 
single tax policy; supplement to Untaxing the con- 


sumer. 3+66 p. D c. Pasadena, Cal., William 
Thum 60 c. 

Toole, Isaac N, 

Three great facts. 138 p. por. D [c. ’19] In- 


dianapolis, Pierson & Lantz Co. 50 c. 


Treman, Robert Henry 

Trade acceptances, what they are and how they 
are used. 53 p. S [20] [N. Y., Am. Acceptance 
Council] pap. single copies gratis 


Tulane University of Louisiana. H. Sophie New- 
comb Memorial College for Women 

Newcomb college basket ball guide for women; 
ed. by Clara Gregory Baer; rev. June 1919; with 
introd. by Brandt V. B. Dixon and special articles 
by Bertha Wolbrette Feitel [and] Hugh Duncan 
McLaurin. 60 p. il. diagrs. S [’19] New Orleans, 
La., Newcomb Coll. pap. 25 c. 


U. S. Council of National Defense. Committee on 
Women’s Defense Work. Women in Industry 
Committee 

Conditions of women’s labor in Louisiana; New 

Orleans and Louisiana industrial survey; report. 

138 p. O ’19 New Orleans, La., F. E. Wood, State 

Commjssioner of Labor, 626 Audubon Bldg. § c. 


U. S. Engineers. 301st Regiment 


The Three hundred and first engineers; a his- 
tory, 1917-1919. 23-+310 p. il. pls. maps double facsm. 
O Bost., Houghton Mifflin $3 
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Venn, Theodore Joseph 

U. S. three dollar gold pieces. large United 
States cents, United States half cents, U. S. 
bronze two-cent pieces; a series of four mon- 
ographs on obsolete United States coinage. 
72 p. D [c. ’19] Chic. R. Thomas, 119 N. 
Dearborn St. pap. $1.50 


Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt 
Cuba past and present. Rev. ed. with 1919 


facts and figures. 240 p. pls. fold. map D 
c. ’14-’20 N. Y., Dodd, Mead $2 n. 


Villiers, Algernon Hyde 

Letters and papers; with a memoir by 
Harry Graham. 7+199 p. por. O’19 N. Y., 
Macmillan $2 n. 

Memorial volume to a British officer who was 


killed in the war. 
Warner, Rubie D. N., ed. 


Early English homilies; from the twelfth- 
century MS. Vesp. D. XIV. pt. 1, text. 8+ 
150 p. O (Early English Text Soc. Original 
ser. 152) N. Y., Oxford Univ. $6 


Webster, Henry Kitchell 


An American family; a novel of today. 
452 p. D (Popular copyrights) [c. ’18] N. Y,, 
Grosset & Dunlap $1 
West, Willis Mason 

The story of modern progress; with a pre- 
liminary survey of earlier progress. 16+-701+- 
32 p. (4% p. bibl.) il. pors. maps (part col.) 


(Allyn and Bacon’s ser. of school histories) 
[c. ’20] Bost., Allyn & Bacon $2 


Whitaker, Albert Conser 

Foreign exchange. 14+646 p.O’1g N.Y., 
Appleton $5 n. 
White, ‘Gilbert, Bp. 

Poems; with an introd. by Sir Herbert 





Vecki, Victor G., M.D. 
Sexual impotence. 6th ed., rev. 
Phil., Saunders $3 n. 


Walcott, Charles Doolittle 

Cambrian geology and paleontology. IV, no. 6, 
Middle Cambrian spongiae. 261—364 p. il. pls. O 
(Miscellaneous collections v. 67, no. 6) Wash., D. 
C.,.-Smithsonian Inst. pap. 


Warburg, Paul Moritz 

Acceptances in our domestic and internationa] com- 
merce. 33 p. S [’20] [N. Y., Am. Acceptance Coun- 
cil] pap. single copies gratis 

Warman, Edward Barrett 

The care of the body. 117 p. front. S (Spalding 
“Red cover” ser. of athletic handbooks, no. 62R) 
[c. ’19] N. Y., Am. Sports Pub. pap. 25 c. 
Washington and Berlin, 1916-17; originals of the 

correspondence exchanged between Count Bern- 
storff and Berlin, with documents on the German 
peace proposal of 1916. 128 p. O [n. d.] [Phil., P. 
Reilly] pap. $1 
Wehman Bros.’ 

Book of fun, magic and mystery; a collection of 
jokes, riddles, conundrums. toasts, parlor games, 
card tricks, [etc.] 62 p. Tt (Handy ser.) [n. d.] 
N. Y., Wehman Bros., 158 Park Row pap. 10 c. 
Fortune-telling with cards, dice and dominoes. 105 
p. il. Sc. ’20 N. Y., Wehman Bros. pap. 30 c. 
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Warren. 159 p. D [’19] N. Y., Macmilla 
$2.25 n. 


Wilde, Oscar 

A critic in Pall Mall; reviews and m 
cellanies. [Ravenna ed.] 6+290 p. S (Work 
of Oscar Wilde) N. Y., Putnam $1.50 n. 

Salomé; The importance of being earn 
est; Lady Windermere’s fan; introd. by Ed 
gar Saltus. 4+216 p.S (Modern lib.) 7109 c. 
N. Y., Boni & L. 95 ¢. 


Wood, Clement 
Jehovah. 116 p. D [c. ’20] N. Y., Duttor 
bds. $2 n. 


Interpretation of the evolution of the Jehoval 
of the Jews. Poem won the Lyric prize of $500 for 


1919. 
Woodworth, Joseph Vincent 

Hardening, tempering, annealing and forg- 
ing of steel, including heat treatment of 
modern alloy steels; a complete treatise on 
the practical treatment and working of high 
and tow grade steel. sth ed., fully il. by 215 
engravings. 321 p. diagrs. O ’19 N. Y., 
Norman W. Henley Pub., 2 W. 45th St. $3 


Woolf, Virginia 

The voyage out. 375 p. D [c. ’20] N. Y., 
Doran $2.25 n. 

Novel of English life. 


Young, George 
The new Germany. 13+333 p. D N. Y. 
Harcourt, B. & H. $2.50 n. 


Discussion of the new spiritual forces at work 
in Germany. Author is a British diplomatist, and 
has spent some time in Germany since the armis- 
tice as correspondent of the London Daily News 


Zimmern, Helen, and Agresti, Antonio 
New Italy. 16+274 p. D N. Y., Harcourt, 
B. & H. $2 n. 


Introductory study of contemporary Italy and its 
problems. 





Hebrew yarns, jokes and stories. 58 p. Tt (Handy 


ser.) c. ’19 N. Y., Wehman Bros. pap. Io c. ; 
New prize jokes. 58 p. Tt (Handy ser.) c. 20 

N. Y., Wehman Bros. pap. 10 c. 
Side-splitting jokes and stories. 58 p. Tt (Handy é 

ser.) c. ’20 N. Y., Wehman Bros. pap. Io c. { 

White, Mrs. Alma I 
With God in the Yellowstone. 138 p. il. col. pls. | 

por. map Dec. Zarephath, N. J., Pillar of Fire 75 c. 

Wills, David C. 
_Dangers to be avoided in trade acceptance prac- 1 

tice. 12 p. S [’19] [N. Y., Am. Acceptance Council] 5 

pap. single copies gratis 4 


Winslow, Emma A, ; 
Budget planning in social case work. 31 p. O 
(Committee on home economics, bull. no. 3) ’19 N. Y., 
Charity Organization Soc. of the City of N. Y., 105 
FE. 22d St. pap. 15 ¢. 
Woodruff, George 
The banker and trade acceptances. 13 p. S [’19] 
ee See Am. Acceptance Council] pap. single copies 
gratis 


Young, Harvey R., and Spencer, Mrs. L. M. 

Women in journalism; addresses delivered at the 
meeting of the Ohio Newspaper Women’s Association, 
Columbus, O., November 16, 1918. 12 p. D (Journalism 
Sser., Vv. I, no. 2) "19 Columbus, O., Ohio, State Univ 
pap. 
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RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS AND PRINTS 


Auction Calendar 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons and evenings, 
May 24 and 25, at 2:30 and 8:15 
Purchases of the late George D. Smith (part 1) 
sold by order of his estate. The Anderson Gal- 
leries. 





Catalogs Received 


Americana, Art and History 

(No. 3, Items 971) T. O. Cramer, 1321 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Book Bargains . 

New and second-hand, mostly theological. (No. 
103) The Westminster Press. Wabash Ave., Uhi- 
cago. 

Books on Insects 

Part two (No. 8), John D. Sherman, Mount Ver- 
non, New York. 

English Literature of the 19 and 20 Centuries 

Part 2, L-Z. (No. 390, Items 1261). Maggs Bros., 
New Bond Street, London. 

Englische Sprache und Kultur. Americana 
(No. 3, Items 510.) Robert Jahn, Goschenstrasse, 


Leipzig. 
Far East: China, Japan, and Malay Archipelago 
(No. 401, Items 757.) Francis Edwards, High 


Street, Marylebone, London. 

First and Early Editions 

(No. 52, Items 49.) A. C. McClurg, South Wa- 
bash, Chicago. 

Hibernian Catalog 

(No. 8.) Henry Gray, 
Acton, London, England. 
Miscellaneous Books 

(No. 85, Items 986.) Walter M. Hill, East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 

Musical Books 


Churchfield Road East, 


(No. 21.) Harold Reeves, Shaftsbury Ave., Lon- 
don. 

New England Town and County Histories 

(No. 920, Items 1079.) C. F. Libbie and Co., 
Bedford Street, Boston. : 

Second-hand Books on Natural Science 

(No. 3, Items 1143.) Henry Fiedler. Forty-sev- 
enth Street, New York. 

United States of America and Canada 

(No. 08, Items sso.) N. Posthumus, Daendel- 
sstraat 68. The Hague. 

Virginia aoe Wa 
(No. 7.) Ruebush, Elkins Co., Dayton, Virginia. 





“Book Auction Records’’ Continue 


Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles announce 
that owing to the death of Mr. Frank Kars- 
lake and in accordance with the terms of an 
agreement made in the year 1914, “Book Auc- 
tion Records” will be edited and published 
by them for Mrs. M. Karslake. 

The work will be continued on the same 
lines as heretofore and Miss Madge Kars- 
lake, who has for the last ten years been as- 
sociated with her father in the compilation 
and editing, will continue as assistant editor. 

Owing to the state of health of Mr. Kars- 
lake prior to his death, there has been some 
delay in the preparation of the 2nd Part of 
the current volume, but the work is now well 
in hand. 





The first Chinese newspaper in Great 
Britain will be out in a day or two. It will 
appear under the title of The Chinese 


Standard, and will be published in the dis- 
trict of London where Chinese seamen con- 
gregate when on shore. 





The Mielatz etchings, which recently came 
into the possession of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and which were included in the 
recent memorial exhibition will be on view 
indefinitely in the Stuart room. 


The Chicago Historical Society, which re 
cently paid $150,000 for the C. F. Gunther 
collection of autograph letters, documents and 
manuscripts, will carefully select such: ma- 
terial as it cares to keep and sell the re- 
mainder probably at auction, 


Frederick W. Faxon has been trying to 
straighten out in the current number of the 
Bulletin of Bibliography, the correct se- 
quence of the various periodicals which were 
compelled to suspend publication during the 
New York printers strike. The result is 
found in three pages of matter which will be 
invaluable to librarians. 


The next rare book season is already be- 
ginning to take shape. The indications are 
that the auction rooms will be unusually busy 
and that importations will be very keavy. It 
is estimated that the business of this season 
will be twice as great as that of last year. 
The demand, however, seems to keep pace 
with the steadily increasing supply, and prices 
have shown many advances. 


The Board of Governors of the American 
Bookplate Society has placed on its records a 
memorial of George Chulow, the English 
collector and booklover, for many years sec- 
retary of the Sette of Odd Volumes who 
died in his eightieth year last December. In 
this memorial it is said that “His influence 
was always on the side of the best in art and 
literature and the memory of his goodness 
will be a benediction.” 


A collection of books, manuscripts and en- 
gravings relating to Washington Irving, 
formed by the late Isaac N. Seligman, is now 
on exhibition at the New York Public Li- 
brary. This collection fills eleven cases, con- 
taining Irving’s note books, journals, common 
place books, manuscripts of some of his works, 
first editions, presentation copies, books about 
Irving and nearly 200 letters written to his 
friend and adviser, Henry Brevoort. Eighty- 
four portraits of Irving from early manbood 
until late in life, reproduced from paintings 
and drawings by American and European art- 
ists cover the walls of the exhibition room. 


On May 24, the library of the late Samuel 
Riker, of this city, will be sold at the An- 
derson Galleries. This collection includes an 
Edinburgk Stevenson and other choice sets, 
many in fine bindings; memoirs, biography 
and history; illustrated works; Americana, 


including a three volume work entitled “A 
Collection of all of the Treaties of Peace 
. between Great Britain and Other Pow- 


9 


ers, 


etc., London, 1785, with the autograph 
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RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS AND PRINTS 


of General Washington on each title page and 
his bookplate in each volume. This js one of 
the most valuable items from Washington's 
library that has ever appeared in the auction 
room and it will be interesting to watch the 
price that it will bring. 


The Beadle dime novel has lived down its 
long period of disrepute and has become rec- 
ognized Americana. Nowhere else, it is now 
claimed, are the hardy lives of the early trap- 
pers and pioneers depicted with the realism 
to be found here. Rare and clean copies will 
soon be cherished by the collector and pre- 
served in solander cases, with the same re- 
spect now paid to Indian narratives and cap- 
tivities of an earlier period. The sale of the 
publications of Beadle & Adams assembled 
during the last twenty years by Dr. Frank 
P. O’Brien, of this city, and sold at the An- 
derson Galleries May 10, has settled this be- 
yond all doubt. The 322 items of this collec- 
tion, most of which had once cost only a dime 
each, brought $3,198.30. Dr. Frank Powells 
“Old Grizzly Adams, the Bear Tamer,” 
brought $62. Dr. Rosenbach paid $1;025 for 
the file of The Saturday Star Journal, 
1870-1897, Beadle & Adams weekly story 
paper. The New York Evening Post asks 
the question, “Is the dime novel to follow the 
path of the broadside ballad and become a 
theme for erudite college lectures.” The 
O’Brien sale goes a long way in answering 
this question for it has established the im- 
portance of what seemed the epkemeral litera- 
ture of another day. 


The 25th annual volume of the “American 
Book Prices Current” containing a record of 
books, autographs, manuscripts and broad- 
sides, sold at auction in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, during the season of 1918- 
1919, compiled from auctioneers catalogs. 
limited to 665 copies, and published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company of this city, has just ap- 
peared. It kas long been delayed owing to 
the the unusual conditions in the printing 
trade. The season of 1918-1919 opened Sep- 
tember 11, 1918 and ended July 30, 1910, dur- 
ing this period 119 sales were held, seventy- 
seven in this city, twenty-seven in Boston and 
fifteen in Philadelphia. The most valuable 
library dispersed was that of Herschel V. 
Jones, of Minneapolis, sold at the Anderson 
Galleries and realizing $391,854. The book to 
bring the highest price was Milton’s “Comus,” 
dedication copy from the Bridgewater 1j- 
brary which brought $14,250. The highest 
price ever paid for the book of an American 
author was brought by the first edition of 
“Tamerlane and Other Poems,” by Edgar 
Allan Poe, which realized $11,600, Prices 
thruout the long season showed an un- 
usual stability, and rare books of every de- 
scription showed decided advances, and many 
high records were made. It is said that 


the material compiled in the usual way woul: 
make three volumes of the usual size, 
much greater was the number of items 
value and interest. The record of broad 
sides and autograph letters and manuscripts 
occupy 130 pages and is even of greater vali 
than usual, This volume is one of the most im- 
portant in the long series both for the import- 
ant sales it records and the information abou 
the advance in prices which all rare books 
are making. 

F, M. H. 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


me AMERICANA S255: 


Catalogues on application. Correspondence invited 


——————____——————_—————_————_——_——————————_—_—_——_—_— 
39 Gt. Russell St., London, W. C. I. Eng, 


HENRY GEORGE 


16-20 Farringdon Avenue 
London E. C. 4, England 


Books and Periodicals, New or Second-hand 
procured and forwarded promptly and efficiently 
Write for Terms. 


Otto Sauer Method 


French German’ Spanish Italian 
With Key $1.50 Without Key $1.25 


Genereus Diceounts to the 


Wycil & Company, New York 


| THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
of the 


American Chamber of Commerce in London 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1. | 


invites | 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 

to consult them on any British publishing mat- | 
ter concerning which they want information. | 


| 
i 
| 
| 


LIBRAIRIE J. TERQUEM 
1, RUE SCRIBE, PARIS 
Export Booksellers and Bookbinders 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and 
Institutions in America 


Special ability for second-hand items 
Correspondence solicited 


OOKS.—AlH out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us 
We can get you any book ever pub 
lished. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham, England 
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The Convention Number Deserves Careful Reading 


The greatly increased size of this issue and the necessity of getting all of 
the reports of the Convention into proper form has made tt necessary to issue 
this number four days later than usual. Attention is especially called to the 
value of these papers to the book-trade, and especially this year the discussion 
was on a very high plane of interest. Booksellers will find tt worth while to 
keep this number permanently at hand for reference and discusston. 

On account of the omission of BOOKS WANTED from the Summer 
Reading Number of the PuBtisHERS’ WEEKLY, this issue contains a double 
quantity, which are published im two alphabets. The regular method will be 


resumed next week. 
THE PuBLisHersS’ WEEKLY. 
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THE WEEKLY BOOK EXCHANGE 
Books Wanted and For Sale 


BOOKS WANTED 


John R. Anderson, 31 W. 15th St., New York 


Hill, New Southern Cook Book, 2 copies. 
McMaster’s History of the U. S., vols. 6, 7, 8. 
White’s Encyclopedia of Biog., vol. 15, Birmingham. 


Wm. H. Andre, 607 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Warner’s Library of Literature, vols. 11 and 25, gray 
clo., lea. labels. 
Smiley’s History of Colorado. 


Arcade Book Shop, 223 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


J. M. Lewis, Old Walsh Place. , ; 

Father Garrughan, Catholic beginnings in Kansas 
City. 

Suslan, Life and Scenery in Missouri. 

Smyth, Told Out of Court. eee ; 

Chesterton, Appreciation and Criticisms of Dickens. 

Kreymborg, Mushrooms, Knopf. 

Gunter, That Frenchman, Hurst. 

W. Camp, Notes on the Track. 

Gustave Schmoller, Mercantile System, Macmillan. 

Munsterberg, On the Witness Stand. 

Fiske, Discovery of America, 4 vols., cloth, large 
paper ed. 

Dreiser, The Genius, Lane. 

Reves, Castaway, Bobbs. 

Historic Ghosts and Ghosthunters, Moffat. 

Davies’s, Miss Selma Lue. 


Associated Students’ Store, Berkeley, Cal. 
Copeland, The Cocoa-nut, Macmillan importation, 


Wm. M. Bains, 1213 Market St., Philadelphia 


Lockwood’s Directory of Paper, Stationery and Allied 
Trades, 1920 ed. 


Baptist Standard Publishing Co., 701 Slaughter Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. 


The Great Epics of India, E. W. Hopkins. 

The N. N. of Higher Buddhism, Tim Richard. 

The Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj in the Bearing 
Upon Christianity, Frank Lillington. 

Home Life in China, I. T. Headland. 

Future Government in India, K. Vyasa Ran. 

The Shu-King. 

The Chinese at Home. 


N. J. Bartlett & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Farmer’s Americanisms, Old and New. 
Erewhon Revisited. 
Sam Lovel’s Camp. 


The Beacon Book Shop, 64 W. 4oth St., New York 


Bragdon, Beautiful Necessity. 
Bragdon, Projective Ornament. 
Hooper, Hand-Loom Weaving. 
Henry James, Awkward Age. 


C. P. Bensinger Code Book Co., 13 Whitehall St., 
New York 

Meyers 309th Edition Cotton Code. 

A B C sth Ar Telegraph Code. 

Liebers Standard Code. 

Pocket Edition Western Union, Universal. 

Kellys, Thomas Directories. 

Any American-Foreign Language Code. 


Bigelow, Brown & Co., Inc., 286 Fifth Ave., New York 


Set, Fielding, 6 vols., imprint of Bigelow, Smith & 
Co., National Library Co., or Hearst’s International 
Library Co. 


The Book Co., Ltd., 2 Roya] Exchange Pl., Calcutta, 
India 


Oldenberg, Buddha, Eng. Tr. 

Bloomfield, Religion of Veda. 

Tilak, Arctic Home in the Vedas. 

Foucher, Netes on the Geography of the Candhara. 
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The Book Co., Ltd.—Continued 


Bhanderker, Vaisnavism, Saivaism. 
Suryyasidhanta, tr. by Burgess. 
R. L. Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa. 


The Book House, 17 N. State St., Chicago 


Rowe, Practical Wood Carving, Lane, ’o7. 


Bookshop for Boys & Girls, 264 Boylston St., Boston 


Wagner, Rhinegold and Valkyrie, il. Rackham, Dou- 
bleday, $5. 

Wagner, Siegfried and Twilight of the Gods, Double- 
day, $15. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, il. Harry Clarke. 


Leroy S. Boyd, 15—7th St., N.E., Washington, D. c. 


Anything relating to Knights of Pythias. 
Songs and Music by Justus H. or J. Harry Rathbone. 


Brentano’s, Fifth Ave. & 27th St., New York 


Life Worth Living, Dixon. 

Grandee, Valdes. 

Moran of the Lady Letty, Norris. 

Kornilov to Brest-Litovsk, Reed. 

Indoor Games for Awkward Moments, Blakeley. 

First Administration of Thos. Jefferson, Adams. 

Second Administration of Thos. Jefferson, Adams. 

An Old Gate of England, Bradley. 

Who Makes What? 

Piste’s Sophia, Mead. 

Author’s Love, Bakle. 

New Theory Concerning the Origin of the Miracle 
Play, Coffman. 

Story of France, Watson. 

Great God Pan, Machen. 

Second Reader, McGuffy, 2 copies. 

Way of Spirit, Haggard. 

Lady of Blossholme, Haggard. 

Ghost Kings, Haggard. 

Mechanical Equipment, Roes. 

Organization and Administration, Knoeppel. 

Stone Age in North America, Morehead. 

Everyday Japan, Lloyd. 

Russian Road to China, Bates. 

Russian People, Baring. 

Essays, Beerbolm. 

Lectures, Kingsley. 

Midwatch, Russell. 

Sacrifice, Sieroszewski. 

Famous Women, Singleton. 

Notes on Trade. 

Organizing a Factory, Woods. 

In a Grass Country, Cameron. 

Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry, Cohn, 2. 

Elsie Venner, Holmes. 

Phra the Phoenician, Arnold. 

Egyptian Pyramids, Smith. 

Great Work, Buck. 

Souvenir of a Diplomat, de Bacourt. 

Punctuation, Quinn, 

Exterior Ballistics, Alger. 

Supersensual Life. 

The Mastering Flame, Lane. 

Principles of Advertising Arrangement, Parsons. 

Story Teller’s Holiday, Moore, 1st ed. 

Eugene Onegui, Lyric Scenes, Pushkin. 

Secret Bread, Jesse. 

Haym Saboum, Financier of Revolution, Peters. 

History of American Painting, Isham. 

Haiti, the Black Republic, St. John. 

Orthometry, Brewer. 

Translation of Horace, Connington. 

Drawing of Jean Francois Millet, Benedites. 

History and Description of Wines, Bohn Library. 

Garden Without Walls, Dawson. 

The Family Among the Australian Aborigines, Mali- 
nowski. 

A Woman’s Heart, Ransome. 

Any or all of Kate Greenaway’s books, 1st ed. 


Cruises Mainly in the Bay of the Chesapeake, Bar- 
rie, 2 copies. 
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Brentano’s—-Continued 


Poetry and Rot, Haggard. 

Una Flow Eugines, Van. 

James McNeil Whistler, Ways. 

Whistler As I Knew Him, Meapes. 

Little Fortune, Fredericks, 

History of Decatur County, Iowa, 2 vols. 

Trial of Madame Surratt, DeWitt. 

Select Documents U. S. History, 1789-1861. 

Struggles and Triumphs of P. T. Barnum, or 60 Years’ 
Recollections, Brentano’s. 

Handbook of Modern Steamfire Engines, Roper. 

The Return, De La Mare. 

Ginger Talks, Holman. : 

Van Dyck, Classics in Art Series. 

Velasquez, Classics in Art Series. 

Rembrandt, Paintings, Classics in Art Series. 

Rembrandt, Etchings, Classics in Art Series. 

Titian, Classics in Art Series. 

Raphael, Classics in Art Series. 

Heerd, Franklin Fiske, Shakespeare as a Lawyer, 
Boston, 1883. 

Lewis, Charlton M., The Genesis of Hamlet, New 
York. 

Snider, D. T., System of Shakespeare’s Dramas, St. 
Louis, -: +p 

Johnson, C. F., Shakespeare and His Critics, Boston, 


1909. 

Complete set of New York Shakespeare Society 
Papers. 

Catalogue of the Exhibition of Shakespeareana held 
at the New York Public Library, 1916, compiled by 
H. C. Bartlett, 914x6%, 161 pp., New York Public 
Library. 

Wise, G., Autograph of Wm. Shakespeare, Philadel- 
phia, 1860. 

Browne, G. H., Notes on Shakespeare’s Versification, 
with a Short Bibliography, Boston, 1884, or later 


ed. 

Godwin, Parke, A New Study of the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare, N. Y., Putnam, 1900. 

The Early Years of the Saturday Club. 

Capt. Jack Crawford’s Poems. 

Thistle ed. of Stevenson, odd, vols. 

Grammar of Ornament, Owen Jones. 

Bancroft’s Native Races of Pacific States. 

Daudet, Sappho, 1st ed., Eng. 

Dumas, Three Musketeers, ist ed., Eng. 

O’Donneren, Annals of the Four Masters, 1840. 
Knight’s Shakespeare, best ed. 

The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, 
Jefferson Davis. 

The History of the War Between the State, Alex- 
ander Stephen. 

Hobson’s Chinese Porcelains, 2 vols. 

Big Game of Asia and North America. 

Jack London, 1st eds., good copies. 

Catalogue of Etching, F. W. Benson, vol. 1, ‘Mac- 
millan. 

Roddy Owen, A Memoir. 

Lady Wilde’s Works. 

The Strong Family, 1871, Dwight. 

Frank C,. Brown, 44 Bromfield St., Boston, 9, Mass. 
Home Portraiture Helps, Frank M. Steadman, East- 
man Kodak Co. 


Burrows Bros. Co.,.633 Euclid Ave., Chicago 
My Lady’s Garter. 


Wm. J. Campbell, 1623 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Arnold, Matthew, Selections from Wordsworth. 
Barber, E. A., American Glass Ware. 

Bocaccio, Decameron, Payne’s trans., best ed. 
Borlase, W., Antiquities of Cornwall. : 
Bowen, C. W., Washington Centennial Celebration. 
Browning, Americans of Royal Descent. 

Campbell’s Medical Terminology. : 
Colonial Dames, List of Members with Qualifica- 
tions, 

Cook, P. St. G., Conquest of N. Mex. and Calif. 
cooper, Financing an Enterprise. 

Dodge, Catalogue of Useful Fibre Plants. 

gle, W. H., Some Pa. Women During the Rev. 
amous Families of N. Y., vol. 2. 

Forsythe, W., History of .Lawyers. 

arp of a Thousand Strings. 

Hazard, U. S. Commercial Register, vol. 6. 
Hertzler Genealogy. 
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Holgate’s American Ancestry. 

Huddy’s Military Magazine. 

Ingersoll, War of 1812. 

Jordan, Colonial Families. 

Kuhns, Studies in Pa. German Family 

Lincoln Bibliography, Fish, 2nd ed. 

Penna., German Sos., Proceedings. 

—o Cabinet & Chairmakers Book of Prices, 
1796. 

Pinkerton, Molly Maguires. 

Proud, Pennsylvania, set, or odd vols. 

Ripley, War with Mexico. 

Scenes and Adventures in the Army, 1850. 

Smith, R. Morris, The Burlington Smith, 1877. 

Stillwell, Miscellany of New Jersey, vol. 3, or set. 

Trap to Catch a Sunbeam: 


Campion & Co., 1313 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Scottish Chiefs, 2nd Eng. ed. 

Whom to Marry and How to Get Married, Mayhew, 
il.-by Cruikshank, 1st ed. 

The Greatest Plague of Life, Mayhew, il. by Cruik- 
shank, 1st ed. 

Black Prophets, Phelps. 

McCarthy’s Four Georges, vol. 2, Harper’s ed., Wine 

color cloth. 


C. W. Carter, 8 Beach St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Story of a Lover, Jurgen. 
C. N. Caspar Co., 454 East Water, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chapple, Heart Throbs. 

Britannica, 29 vols., 4to, India, cl., or % mor. 
Buel, Wild Life on the Plains. 

Walker, Rhyming Dictionary. 

Scriptores Historiae. 

Six Histoircized Texts, separate or in 1 vol. 
Apostlical Canons Made in 2d and 3d Centuries. 
Pawlie, Handbook of Garment Dyeing. 
Conscience, Merchant of Antwerp. 

Wicliffe, Gospels. 

Book contining Give My Regards to Mother. 
Peet, Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos. 

Chambers, Common Law. 

Brown, Herbalist. 

Robertson, Guide to Draughts. 

Brown, Letters and Lettering. 


George M. Chandler, 75 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Stubbs, Mediaeval Germany, 2 vols. 

Butler, Lombard Communities. 

Fisher, Mediaeval Empire, 2 vols. 

Dimock, Florida Enchantments. 

McKenney & Hall, Indian Tribes, 3 vols., &vo. 
Swift, Poems, vols. 10 and 11, vol. 2, Bohn. 
Charlevoix, Journal of a Voyage to N. A., 
imperfect copy, cheap. 

Hichens, Green Carnation. 

Burns, Kilmarnock Ed., facsimile. 

Timmis, Horsemanship. 

Monroe, Writings, 1 vols., Putnam’s. 

Madison, Writings, 9 vols., Putnam’s. 
Sleeman, The Thugs of Phausigurs, 2 vols., 1839. 
Art of the Book, Studio Special no, 

Thayer, Life of Cavour, 2 vols., large 8vo. 
Democracy, a novel, Leisure Hour series. 
Bullen, Idyls of the Sea. 
Bullen, Men of the Merchant 
Bullen, Call of the Deep. 
Brandes, Poland, Macmillan. 
Beyond the Back of Silence. 
Benson, Child of the Dawn. 
Arnold, Thos. W., Preaching of Islam. 


Chicago Medical Book Co,, Congress & Honore Sts., 
Chicago 
Keogh and others, A Manual of Venereal Diseases, 
2d ed. 


Names. 


1761, 


Service. 


Chicago Public Library, Chicago 
Davenport, B. R., The Best Fifty Books of the 
Greatest Authors Condensed for Busy People, 3 
copies. 
havlogn. H. C., Von Nettesheim, Three Books of 
Occult Philosophy, 3 vols. 
Rosenau, M. J., Disinfection and Disinfectants. 
Bell, C., Art. 


College Book Store, — Bank Blidg., Springfield, 
0 


The Eye Talker. 
Wellhouse’s System of Interest Tables, 
Sight the Interest, etc. 


Showing 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


Columbus Book Exchange, 10 E. Chestnut St., 
Columbus, O. 


Linder’s Psychology. 

Caron, French Dishes for Amer. Tables. 
Francois Tanty, La Cuisine Francaise. 
Warner’s On Horseback. 

Rainbow and Lucky Stories. 
Franconia Stories. 

James, The Awkward Age. 

Dodd, The Sisters. 

Maturin, Melmoth the Wanderer. 
Mitchell, Planetary and Stellar Worlds. 
Crereaux, Atlas, Fleures de l’Amerique de Sud. 


Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, -N. H. 
Farnsworth, W. A., Personal Reminiscences, 1822- 


44, 1920. 
Goodrich, A. T., Travellers’ Guide to New England, 
16mo, wrappers, New York, 1823. : 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, Studies, 

No. 5. 


John F. Davis, Box 211, Butte, Mont. 


Century Dictionary, Proper Names, a 2-vol supple- 
ment vols. only. 

Mill, John Stuart, Autobiography. 

Nicholson, W., Square Book of Animals. 

Tarbell, Ida, Life of Mary Baker Glover Eddy. 


Dennen’s Book Shop, 19 E. Grand River Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Michand, History of Crusades, 3 vols. 


Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Stewart, Printers’ Dictionary of Technical Terms. 


Geo. Dewey, 119 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Good set Thackery, 24, 30 or 36 vols. 
Good set Paul DeKock, 25 vols. 
Morries, Anatomy. 

Royal Path of Life. 

Bancroft’s History of the Pacific R.R. 
2 Sets Burton trans. Arabian Nights. 

Set De Quincy. 

History King Solomon. 


Chas. H. Dressel, 552 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Peake, Commentary on the Bible. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 68: Fifth Ave., New York 


Backgammon, Street & Smith Manual No. 97, by 
Cady Spalding’s Home Library, vol. 1, 1895. 

Burnham, Jewel, Houghton Mifflin. 

Candles in the Wind. 

Cutliffe, Hyne,. Filibusters, 
Thompson's Progress, Capt. Kettle, K.C.B., Fur- 
ther Adventures of Capt. Kettle, Mr. Horrock’s 
Purser, Paradise Coal Boat, Little Red Captain. 

Davis, Richard saree Boy Scout and Other Stor- 
ies, Scribner, 1917; Congo and Coasts of Africa, 
1907; Episodes in Van Bibber’s Life, Harper, 1897; 
Farces; Galloper. Dictator and Miss Civilization, 
Scribner, 1906; Her First Appearance, Harper, rst 
ed.. Lost Road, Scribner, 1813; Man Who Could 
Not Lose, Scribner, 1911; Orator of Lapata City, 
Dramatic, 1st ed.; Peace Manoeuvers, French, 1914; 
Ranson’s Folly, Scribner, 1902; Real Soldiers of 
Fortune, Scribner, 1906; Stories for Boys, Scrib- 
ner, 1915; With the Allies, Scribner, 1914; With the 
French in France and Saloniki, Scribner 1916; 
Zone Police, French, 1814; Miss Civilization, sep- 
arate ed., Scribner, 1905. 

Le Blon, Psychology of Socialism. 

Norris, The Treasure. 

Roosevelt, President, Winning the West, 2 vols., 
Putnams, 1889. 

Hero Tales from American History, 185; American 
Ideals and Other Essays, 2 vols., 1897, New York 
City, A History. 

Silverstein, Love Strategy. 

Wilde, Oscar, Dorian Gray, Street & Smith, Arrow 
Library, No. 166. 

Ingersoll, Robert, Abraham Lincoln, Formerly pub. 
by. Lane. 

Maclay, History of American Privateering. 


Recipe for Diamonds, 
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Eerdmans-Sevensma Co., 208 Pearl St., N. w 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Murdock, Rev. D., The Dutch Dominie of the Cats 
kills, 1861, N. Y. 

Paul Elder & Co., 239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 

Round the Horn before the Mast, A. B. Lubbock. 

Jurgens, Cabel, was pub. by McBride, 3 copies. 

The American Egypt, C. Arnold. 

Posters, Charles M. Price. 

Venice, Menpes. 

Science of Accounts, H. C. Bentley. 


Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co., 25 Madison 
Ave., New York 

Critical Realism. 

Roywood Sellars, Rand, McNally Co. 

Island of Tranquil Delight, Stoddard, Small. 

Bohemians of the Latin Quarter, Henri Musgee, 

Societe des Beaux Art. 


Fowler Bros., 747 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Glass Working, Paul Hasluck. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates, C. E. Little, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Gammel’s Book Store, Austin, 
Maloy’s Treaties and Conventions. 
Gardenside Bookshop, 270 Boylston St., Boston 


Molesworth Tapestry Room, il. by Walter Crane. 
Baedeker’s Great Britain. 


J. L. Garner, 730 Astor St., Milwaukee, Wis. [Cash] 
Mrs. Behn’s Plays, Pearson ed., vols. 5 and 6 only 
Davenant, Restoration Dram., vol. 5 only. 
Daniel, Sam’l, Works, Lond., 1718, vol. 1 only. 

J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 
Woolson’s Transplanted Boy. 


Gittman’s Book Shop, 1225 Main St., Columbia, S.C. 
Johnston, The, Negro in the New World. 
Maxwell, Vixen. 
Raphael, Influence of the 
Mind. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 5A Park St., Boston 


Arkansas, N. W. and Eastern History of, 1880. 

Barber, Anglo-American China, American Glass. 

Carleton, One Way Out. 

Cary, E. L., The Rossettis. 

Channing, W. E. Poems of 65 Years, 1902. 

Colburn, Zeriah, Locomotive Engine, 1851. 

D. A. R. Lineage Book, No. 40. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, India paper, cloth. 

Fountain, Paul, Deserts and Forests of North Amer. 

Girardin, Cross of Berny. 

Goodwin, Pilgrim Republic, 1888. 

Hamilton, John C., Life of Alex. Hamilton. 

Illinois, chapters from hist. of, Mason, 1901. 

—" Hist. and Statistical, by Moses, 2 vols., 
1889. 

Indiana, Hist. of, by Dillon, 1859. 

Ingelow, J., Off the Skelligs; Fated to be Free. 

Josh Billings Almanac, 1878. 

Melville, Moby Dick, Omoo, first eds. 

ane G. H., Suppl. Notes on Witchcraft in Mass., 


, 


Texas 


Zodiac on the Human 


1884. 
Morgan, Henry, Boston Inside Out. 
Olmstead, D., Memoirs of Eli Whitney. 
Perry, Japan, 3 vols. 
Philpotts, Eden, American Prisoners; The Lovers. 
Prescott, Bell’s Electric Speaking Telephone. 
Promotion of Admiral Morley Roberts. 
Seapent, L. M., Culex of Virgil, with transl., Bost., 
1807. 
Simms, Yamassee. 
Sinclair, King Cole.. The Jungle. 
Trollope, Can You Forgive Her. 
Veqeent, Natural and Political Hist. of, by Allen, 
1808. 
Warner, Anna B., Gardening by Myself. 
Younghusband, Col., The Forbidden City. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 3rd Series, vol. 1. 
Genealogies: 
Corliss, 1875. 
Howland, 188s. 
Brown, Cabells and Their Kin. 
Gilmer. . 
McCullough, Phila., 1860. 
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Grant’s Book Shop, a 127 Genesee St., Utica, 


Craemer, Stewart W., Useful Information for Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, vol. 3 only. ; 

General Nathaniel Lyon and Missouri. 

Holley, Samantha at the World’s Fair. 

Holley, Samantha at the Centennial. 

Holley, Samantha, Among the Brethren. 

Holley, My wavgent Partner. : 

Holley, Widder Doodle’s Love Affairs. 
Grimwood’s, 20 North _— St., Colorado Springs, 

010. 


Printer’s Marks, by T. P. Berjian, pub. in London 
in 1866. 


Hall’s Book Shop, 361 Boylston St., Boston 
Pinchbeck Goddess, by Fleming. 
Hardy’s Bookstore, 915 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
At the Court of His Catholic Majesty, Collier. 
The Harrison Co., 42 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga, 


American Decisions, 100 vols. 
American Reports, 60 vols. 
Rapalje’s Dig. of the American 
Repts., 3 vols. 
Green’s Dig. of the American State Repts., 5 vols. 
Southeastern Reporter, vols. 54 to 63, both inc., and 
vols. 55, 57, 58, 59, 60 
Harvard eer ae Inc., Cambridge, 
ass, 


Jellmek, Declaration of Rights of Man. 
Carrington, Problems of Psychical Research, Rickey 
& Co. 
Hirsch, Democracy vs. Socialism, Mac. 
Elliott, Debates Federal Constitution, 5 vols. 
Kittredge, Words and Their Ways. 
B. Herder Book Co., 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis 


Mallory, Thomas, Morte d’Arthur, Unabridged ed. 
Lacordaire, Conferences on the Church. 

Lacordaire, Jesus Christ. 

Catholic Bible, Containing Haydock’s Notes, Crit- 
ical, Historical, etce., Unabridged. 


Sallie R. Hatch, Box 24, Hannibal, Mo. 
The Breakfast Book, compiled by Mary O. Watson, 
Doland pub. Chicago. 
Walter M. Hill, 22 East Washington St., Chicago 


oe Architecture of the Renaissance in 

taly. 

Parnassus on Wheels. 

Autobiography of Franklin, Riverside 
Field’s In Sunflower Land, first ed. 
Benet, William Rose, Works. 

Drieser’s Traveller at Forty; Plays of the Natural 
and Supernatural, first eds. 

Benjamin’s The Country Builder. 

P‘rrell, Duties and Liabilities of Trustees, 1896. 
Blair’s Ciphers, 1810. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, hf. binding. 

Conder’s Landscape Gardening in Japan, 2 vols. 
Cradle of the Deep. 

Death of Madonna Laura, Luce. 

DeRecci’s History of Louis 16th Furniture. 

Devine’s Spirit of Social Work, 1g11. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 6 vols. 

Dumas’ Works, vol. 17, Little, Brown, Limited illus. 
Lib. edition. 

Howell’s Rise of Sila, Lapham, 188s. . 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual of Eng. Litera- 
ture, 6 vols. 

Anvthing by Arthur Machen. 

Pollard’s Fine Books, Lond., 1912. 

Mrs. Score’s Mystery of Easter Island. 

Thomas’ History of Printing in America, 1810, 2 vols. 

Voullieme’s Der Buckdruck kolns bis zum, etc.,- 1903. 

Courthope’s Paradise of Birds. 

Bible Expositions, by Holdeman, vol. 1, ‘1914. 


Himebaugh & Browne, Inc., 471 sth Ave., New York 


Burton’s Arabian Nights, vols. 2, 3, light gray. clo. 
Marcella, by Ward. 

Maupassant Pearson, ten volume edition, vol. 4 only. 
Aristocrats of Garden. 

Ruins of Empire, Vail. 

Story of My Life, Ellen Terry. 

Schools of Charles the Great,. Maltinger. 

Catholic Encyclopaedia, cloth. 


Decisions and 


Press. 
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Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 11 Union Square 
West, New York 


Brown’s Grammar of Grammars, second-hand. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Roeder, Symbol Psychology. 

Dixie Cook Book. 

Isham, Half a Chance, 

Isham, The Strollers. 

Carey, Household Peter. 

Carey, No Friend Like a Sister. 

Carey, Key to the Unknown. 

Sigwart’s Logic in English. 

Bradley’s Principles of Logic. 

Baldwin’s Mental Development in the Child and 
in the Race. 

Edgar Saltus, Balzac, Houghton Mifflin. 

Edgar Saltus, The Philosophy of Disinchantment, 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Edgar Saltus, The Anatomy of Negation, Scribner 
and Welford. 
Edgar Saltus, Tales Before Supper Told in English 
by Myndart Verelst, pub. by Brentano. 
Edgar Saltus, Mr. Imouls Misadventure, 
Benjamin & Bell. 

a Saltus, The Perfume of Eros, pub. by A. Wes- 
sels. 

Edgar Saltus, Daughters of the Rich, by Mitchell 


pub. by 


Kennerly. 
Wille Sibert Cather’s Trall’s Garden. 
John Davenport’s Aphrodishiea and Anti-Aphro- 


dishiea. 

Absolute American Security, vol. 2, 1orr. 

W. B. Hodby’s Olde Booke Shoppe, 214 Stanwix St., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Official Gazette of U. S. Patent Office, 1919, with 
front pages arid “itidéxes cOmplete. 

Holmes Book Co., 333 South Main St., Los Angeles, 

Cal. 

Samuel Cousins, Whitman, Mezzotinter. 

Spirit of the South or any Item by Harney. 

Any Items of Wheeden. 


C. S. Hook, Weymouth Apts., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Session Laws of all States. 

House and Senate Journals, all states. 

Statues, Codes, Digests, etc., all states. 

Constitutional Conventions, all states. 

Files of Southern and Western Newspapers, pub- 
lished prior to 1870, send description. 


J. P. Horn & Co., 1313 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Washington, Letter Press ed., Putnam’s. 
Franklin, Letter Press ed., Putnam’s. 
Ingersoll, 13 vols., Dresden ed. 

Stevenson, Thistle ed., vol. 17, Merry Men. 


John Howell, 328 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Big Bonanza, Dan deQuille. 
‘The Eucalyptus Cultivated 

ment Bulletin, Number 55. 
Genus Pinus, pub. by Arnold Arboretum. 
Witness of the Stars, E. W. Bullinger. 
The Unofficial Secretary, Mann. 


in the U. S. Depart- 


‘Wanderer in Venice, E. V. Lucas. 


Good Cheer, Hackwood. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy, Frances Elliot. 
Mural Painting in America, Blashfield. 
Guide to Modern Cookery, Escoffiers. 
Early Christian Science Literature. 
D. W. Howland, 4 West 31st St., New York 


The Roman Breviary, first edition, trans. by Lord 
Bute. 
The H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Wylie, Ward of the Sewing Circle. 
Peck, Hester of the Grants. 
Cleghorn, Turnpike Lady. 
Chamberlain, Work of a Bond House. 
Dolezalek, Theory of the Lead Accumulator, trans. 
Von. Ende. 


Hyland’s Old Book Store, 204 Fourth St., Portland, 
Oregon ‘ 

Law’s Memorials. 

Illinois Book Exchange, 202 So. Clark St., Chicago 

Hume, David, Moral Philosophy. 

Inter, Ency., 2nd ed. 

Paine, Thos. Conway ed., 4 vols., 1806. 

Paine, Thos. Biography, 1892. 

Twain’s Tom Sawyer. 
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Illinois Book Exchange—Continued 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. ‘ 
Geo. W. Jacobs Co., 1628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Poems by James E. Flecker, Doubleday, Page. 
Our Philadelphia, Pennell, large paper ed. 


U. P. James, 127 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, O. 


Harmon’s Narative, Trail Maker Series, — 
Adams, Jefferson’s Second Administration. 
Adams, Madison’s First Administration. 
Adams, Madison’s Second Administration. 
Memoirs of the Count de Ségur. 

Curtis, Hist. Republican Party. 

Boscowen, First of Empires, Harper. 


E. W. Johnson, 27 Lexington Ave., New York 


Baird, History of Rye, N. Y. 
Youth’s Companion, before 1905. 
Harper’s Mag., 1890-1900, any style. 
Bishop Percy’s Folio, 4 vols., 1868. 
Moore, Story Teller’s Holiday. 


Johnson’s Bookstore, 391 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

Birds of the Bible, Porter, Methodist Book Concern. 

What I Have Done With Birds, Porter, pub. 

Methodist Book Concern. 

The Jones Book Store, 619 South Hil] St., Log 
Angeles, Cal. 


History and Power of Mind, Richard Ingles. 
Edw. P. Judd Co. New Haven, Conn. 
Master Builders, Macy, Longmans. 


K. C. Book Exchange, 715 Main St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Lewis & Clark Travels, any edition. 


Kendrick-Bellamy Co., 16th St. at Stout, Denver, 
Colo. 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, Broadley. 

New York Tombs, C. Sutton. 


Kimball Bros., 46 Columbia St., Albany, N. Y, 
Dick’s Encyclopedia of Receipts. 


Kleinteich’s Book Store, 1245 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Tyson, Stirrup Cup, D. App. Co. 
Meador, Secrets of Personal Culture. 
Margarita’s Soul, Lane. 

Mark Twain and the Happy Island. 
Garden of Paris, Wallace. 

Marion Harland, Nemesis. 


Churles E. Lauriat Co., 385 Washington St., Boston 


Life of Samuel Adams, 3 vols. 

Catherwood’s Illus. of Ruins of Centra] America 
and Yucatan. 

Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann. 

Mencken American Language, Knopf. 

Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South Carolina, 
Smith, Lipp. 

Pallaiulo, Library of Art. 

Rembrandt, Library of Art, Scribner, 

Hotham Fgmily, A. M. D. W. Sterling, 2 vols., 
Brentano’s, 

Price of the Prairie, McCarter, McClurg. 


Legerton & Company, a 263 King St., Charleston, 


Dwelling Houses of Charleston, >. C. 
Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 32 East 20th St., New York 


2 copies each of Journal of Laboratory and Clin- 
ical Medicine, Oct., 1915 and March, 1918. 


Lester Book & Stationery Co., 70 North Broad St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Deseases of Memory. 

Psychology of Attention. 

Ssays on Creative Imagination. 


Lewis Book Co., 115 oe. Spring St., Los Angeles, 


Catholic Encyclopedia, Appleton, torr, 

Salisbury, Relation of Alimentation to Diseases, 
White, Warfare Between Science and Religion, 
Dombey & Son, pt. 1, Collier, red maroon cloth, 
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Liberty Tower Bookshop, 55 Liberty St., New y,, 
Dorland’s Age of Mental Virility. 


C. F. Liebeck, 859 East 63rd _ St., Chicago 


Hamilton Institute Modern Business, vol. 
half leath, 

MacFadden’s Ency. Physical Culture, vol. 
buckram. 

Sabins, Dictionary, Americana, any parts. 

Gowans, Auction Catalogue. 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
First Hand Bits of Stable Lore, F. M. War 
& Co. 


Lord and Taylor Book Shop, Fifth Ave., 38th 
New York 


History of Standard Cl, Tarbell. 

The Other Side, Vachell. 

The Methods of Lady Walderhurst, Franc 
Burnett. 


Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland, Me. 


Beacon, Lights of History. 
Blanulf, Ultimate Ideals, Sherman French. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York 
Any Greek Lexicons. 

History of the Baptists, Dr. Armitage, pu 
Cramp, Baptist History, 

Bockus, New England Baptists. 

Benedict, History of the Baptist Denominatio: 
Mode of Baptism, Carson, American Baptist P 
Society or other edition. 

Hanbury, Sports and Travels in the Nort! 


Country. 
Hudson Tuttle, Arcana of Nature. 
Bibbins, Mammy ‘mongst the Nations oi Europ 


Dubois, Quest of the Silver Fleece. 
H. R. Haweis, Old Violins. 
Homemaker, August, 1800. 
Michigan Law Review, vols. 3 to 10, 
sheep. 
Harvard Classics. ! 
Book of Knowledge. ' 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


J. B. McGee, 176 West 8ist St.. New York 


Harris, Uncle Remus and His Friends. I 
Harris, Uncle and the Little oby. 

Irwin, Mr. Togo. 

Irwin, Nautical Lays of a Landsman. 
Riley, Afterwhiles, 1888. , 
Riley, Poems and Prose Sketches, 1808. 
Roberts, Around the Camp-Fire. 
Roberts, In Divers Tones. K 
Smith, Well Worn Roads, 188%. : 
Smith, In Dicken’s London. 


John T, McIntyre, 1726 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Books on Carriage and Coach Building. A 
Books on Saddles and Harness. T 
Books on Pots. 1h 

( 


S. F, McLean, 248 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bain, Digit of the Moon. S 

Doane, Bible Myths and Parallels in Other Re- \ 
ligions. 

Journals of Heredity, July, rors. 

“eos Obelisk and Freemasonry, pub. Bouton, E 
N. I 


Chittendes American Fur Trade. 

Gordon-Cumming, In the Himalayas and on _ thé 
Plains of India. 

Gordon-Cumming, A Home in the Fijis. 


John Jos. McVey, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Hyacinth Ringrose, Marriage and Divorce Laws of 
the World. 

Warfield, The Kentucky Resolutions of 1708. 
Wendell, B., Cotton Mather. : 

Jernigan, China in Law and Commerce. 
Reinsch, The Rise of Chinese Nationalism, Docu- 
ments and Readings. 

Bolton & Marshall, The Colonization of America, 
1492-1783. 

Avary, Autobiography OF Ae: Ee: Stephens. 
Bigelow, The Letters of S. J, Tilden, 2 vols. 
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Ewing, The Hayes-Tilden Contest Before the Eelc- 
toral Commission. 


R. H. Macy & Co., Book Dept., New York 
The Truth Tellers, John Strange Winters. 


The Magazine Store, 237 So. State St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


Smiths, Financial Dictionary. _ 
Hubbard, Elbert, American Dictionary. 
Wilson, Friendly Enemy. 


Henry Malkan, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Boughton, Nancy. 

Doughty, Arabia Deserta. 

Freud, Dreams. 

Smith, Gaieties and Gravities. 

The South in the Building of the Nation, 13 vol. ed. 


Joseph A. Margolis, Madison Ave. and gist St., 
New York 


Graham, A Hatchment. 

Graham, Stories of My Own People. 

Graham, Thirteen Stories. 

Viereck, Game at Lone. 

Viereck, Nineveh. 

Brandes, Ibsen-Bjornsen. 

Carus, Chinese Life and Customs. 

Coomeraswamy, Arts and Crafts of India and Cey- 
lon. 

Gi‘es, Chinese Literature. 

Ha wisun, Hunger. 

Letters of Van Gogh. 

Mark Twain, Hillcrest edition. 

Merz, Historyeof Science in the igth 
Rives, The Golden Rose, Harper. 
Satus, Vanity Square. 

Veresaer, Memoirs of a Physician. 


Harry F. Marks, 116 Nassau St., New York 


Century. 


Musarum Delicae, or The Muses’ Recreation. 
Museé Secrét. 

Nune of Diderot. 

Chronicle of the Monastery of St. Archangel a 
Bajano. 

Whitman’s Letters, with Calamus; and Wounded 
Soldier. 


3inn’s) Life of Whitmen. 
L. S. Matthews & Co., 3563 Olive St., St. Louis 


Lejar, Urgent Surg., vol. 2. 

Mayo, Clinics, any year. 

Adams, Path, vol. 1. 

Gerrish, Anatatomy. 

Killian Sinuses. 

Fox, Skin Dis. Atlas. 

Pringle, Atlas Skin and Syphilis. 

Stereoscopic Skin Clinic. 

Morris Book Shop, 24 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

A Munster Twilight, Corkley. 

The Echo of Voices, Richard Curle. 

Merrick, Quaint Companions, Limited ed. 

Cave in the Mountains, Jane. 

Elbert Hubbard, In Memoriam. 

Story, of the Outlaw, Hough, 3 copies. 

Monk and Knight, Gunsaulas. 

Noan F. Morrison, 314 W. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N.J. 

History of Morris Co., N. J. 

Bartholomew Family. 

Kettle’s History of the Civil War, 2 vols. 

New York Medical Book Co., 231 4th St., Union 
Bill, X. J. 


Phelps, Traumatic Injuries of the Brain. 


New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Seward, William H., Works, edited by George E. 
Baker, latest edition. 

H. S. Nichols, Inc., 17 E. 33rd St., New York 


American Review of Reviews, bound vols., 1 to 
20 inclusive. 

Analyst, The, (A Mathematical Work) Conducted 
by Robert Adrian, Professor of Mathematics and 
Nature Philosophy in Columbia College, N._Y., 
nos. 1 to 5, pp. 150, Phila., pub. William P. Fer- 
rand, 1808, or later ed. 
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H. S. Nichols—Continued 


Attic ?hilosopher, An. 

Beautsul Gems of Thought and Sentiment, pub. 
some time ago. 

Becker, August, Tempted of the Devil, Boston, 1880. 
Beerbohm, Max, first eds. 

Bjornsen, The Fisher Lass, Macmillan, cloth. 
Boccaccio, Decameron, old ed. 

Buckrose, Mrs., The Gossip Shop. 

Canova, Andrew, Life in South Florida. 

Coburn, Camden M., Egypt and Modern Discovery, 
Other titles by this author. 

Collins, Wilkie, Rambles Beyond Railways. 

Eaton, Gen. William, Life of, pub. Brookfield, 
Mass., 1813. 

Fay, Menry and Edward North, On the Nature of 
Lead Amalgams. 

Guerrila Warfare in Missouri. 

Haskell, A. C., How to Make and Use Charts. 

Herrick, Robert, Poems ills. Hallowell, pub. 25 
years ago? 

Hartman, Franz, Necromancy. 

Hubbard, Elbert, Any special items. 

Hueffer, Ford Madox, first eds. 

Huneker, Ivory Apes and Peacocks. 

Lawrence, J. C.,. Revelations of Monte Carlo Roul- 
ette. 

Little French Masterpieces, vol. 5, Putnam. 

Martial, Works of, orig. text. of literal transiation. 

Masefie]d, John, A Mainsail Haul, New York, 10913. 

Monnette, Ora E., Richard Higgins of Plymouth and 
Eastham, Mass., and Piscateway, N. J. and some 
of his descendants. Other similar works by this 
author. 

Munn, Margaret Crosby, Will Shakespeare of Strat- 


ford and London, Dodd, Mead, toro. 

Nicolay & Hay, Life of Lincoln. 

Oleomargarine, Manufacture of, also Nut Butter, 
Modern book pertaining. 

Pearce, J. H., The Widow Woman. 

Petronius, Satyricon, orig. text or literal trans. 

Pim Capt. R. Bedford, Dottings on the Roadside 
in Panama, Nicaragua, etc., London, 1860. 

Reclus Eliseo, Nonvelle Geographie Universelle 
Paris, 1893, vol. about Central America, only if 
possible. 


Rigging and Building of Ships from 1800 to 18so, 
Anything on. 


Russell, W. Clark, Sea Stories, All. 
Sand, Georges, Memoirs on. 

Stael Mme. de, Memoirs on. 

Studio, Special Numbers, 1910, 1911, 1912. 


Sweet, Middle English Primer. 

Thomson, Maurice, Boy’s Book of Sports. 
Thompson, Vance, French Portraits. 

Vega, Lope de and Calderon, Obras Maestras. 
Walker, Rhyming Dictionary. 


Martinus Nijhoff, 
Gumelastic, 


’S-Gravenhage, Nederland 
Goodyear, 1855. 
W. W. Nisbet, 12 South Broadway, St. Louis 


Head, J. W. History and Comprehensive 
tion of Loudoun Co., Va., 1908. 
Erman, Light in Ancient Egypt. 

Norman, Remington Co., Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Palmer, Haroun Alraschid. 
Douglas, Life of Genghes Khan. 


Descrip- 


Twain, Double Barrelled Detective Story, Harper, 
cloth. 
Jekyll, Wall and Water Gardens, Scribner. 


Old Baltimore City Directories. 
Meredith, Ordeal of Richard Feveral, 
Dulac, Arabian Nights. 

Gee, Auscultation and Percussion, Oxford. 

Harvey Lectures, vol. 1, Lippincott. 

Herford, Child’s Primer of Natural History, Scrib- 


Boxhill ed 


ner. 
Kelly, Little Citizens, Doubleday, Page. 


The Old Corner Book Store, Inc., 27 Bromfield St., 
Boston 

Saltus, Monster. 

Anatomy of Negation. 

Historia Amoris. 

Perfume of Eros. 

Philosophy of Disenchantment. 

Vanity Square. 

Buel, Heroes of the Plains. 

Hough, Story of the Outlaw. 
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Old Corner Book Store, Springfield, Mass. 


Any book by Dr. Wm. Rush. ; 

New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
vols. 14, 13, 12, II. 

New England Genealogies and Family History, Cut- 
ter, 4 vols. 


Osborne’s Book Store, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


History and Description of Chinese Porcelain, 
by Monkhouse, Cassell. 

Early Days in Santa Barbara, Paper Cover, Walter 
A. Hawley, any quantity. 


C. C. Parker, 220 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


Sunrise Stories, Riordan & Jakayango. 
Art of Versification, J. Bira bBitenwein. 
When East Comes West, Halsey. 
Light From St. Agnes, Play. 
South Sea Bubbles, Earl and Doctor. 
Japanese Color Prints, Von Seidlitz. 
Napoleon’s Struggle with the Hun, H. H. Hughes. 
Handbook of Gastronomy, Brillat-Savarin. : 
Florentine Life During Renaissance, Johns Hopkins 

Press. 
Aubrey de Veres Poems, any edition. 
My Sister Margaret, Mrs. C. M. Edwards. 
Verses, Hilaire Belloc, Intro. Joyce Kilmer. 
Mountain Wild Flowers, Julia Henshaw. 
Door of Life, Devoe. 
Voice of the Desert, Pauline Mackie. 
Runaway Browns, H. C. Bunner. 
Crescent and the Cross, Warburton. 
Monasteries in the Levant, Robert Curzon. 
Secret Doctrine, Blavatsky, vol. 3, old ed. 
Teaching in the Home, A. A. Berle. 
Black Beetles in Amber, Ambrose Bierce. 
Works of Ambrose Bierce, 12 vols. 

orks of O. Henry, De Luxe edition. 
Lady Hester Stanhope, Mrs. Roundell. 
Life of Lady Hester Stanhope, Mrs. Roundell. 
Episodes in a Life of Adventure, Oliphant. 
A Few Remarks, Simeon Ford. 
Clothed With the Sun, Anna Kingsford. 
Arctic Exploration, Kane. 
The Golden Snare. 
Annals of Fleet St., Chancellor. 
Soul of Millicent, Cabell. 
Chicalry and Gallantry, Cabell. 
Peter Ruff and the Double Four, Oppenheim. 
Range Riders, Seltzer. 
R. L. Stevenson in California, Mrs. Osbourne. 
Tales of Mean Street, Morrison. 
Rook of Love, Montegazza. 
The American Language, Mencken. 
The Tragedy of Man, Madach. 
Barbaric Tragic and Spiritual Tales, Fiona Macleod. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Orange Judd edition. 
The Closing Net. H. C. Rowland. 
In the Shadow. H. C. Rowland. 
The Magnet, H. C. Rowland. 
Romance. Edward Sheldon. 
Life of Lincoln, Herndon, Belford Clark & Co. 
Any vols. of Travel, by Paul Fountain. 
Shakespeare versus Bacon, J. M. Robertson. 
Moccasin Ranch, Hamlin Garland. 
Kady and Babe Murphy. Patience Stapleton 
Soul of Europe, Joseph McCabe. 
Florence Past and Present, J. Wood Brown. 
Printing and Writing Materials, Adele Smith. 
Dante’s Letters, Trans. C. S. Latham. 


Pearlman’s Book Shop, 3 4 St., N. W., Washington, 


Phillips, Susan Lennox, first edition only, fine con- 
dition. 

De Forest. The Game in Wall Street. 

Shorter, Brontes and Their Circle. 

Mercier, Crime and the Criminal. 

Through the Year with Sousa. bv Sousa. 

Dwellers in the Western World, Sousa. 

Legend of the Female Stranger or the Tale of 
Cabin Tohn Bridge, Johnson. 

Ponds, Engineering for Architects. 


Pennsylvania Terminal Book Shop, New York 


P’U Sun-Ling, Strange Stories from the Lodge of 
Leisure, Houghton Mifflin. 
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Thomas Perkins, Box 350, Boston, Mass. 
Chatterton, Books on Sailing Ships. 
Dana, Seaman’s Friend. 
The Sheet Anchor. 


N. A. Phemister Co., 42 Broadway, New York 


Dodd, Modern Constitution. 
Brooke’s History of the New York Court of Com 
mon Pleas. : 


Philadelphia Book Co., 17 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia 


Brantt, Petroleum. 

Crum, Romance of American Petroleum. 
Bacon and Hamor, Petroleum, vol. 1 only. 
von Mauch, Architectural Orders. 


P. A. Philbin, Archbald, Pa. 


Littell’s Living Age, bound vols., 186s. 
American-Irish Historical Reports. 
Murray, The Irish Washingtons. 
Whitman’s Poe and His Critics. 
Boulger’s Battle of the Boyne. 

Garrison and His Times, vols. 3, 4. 
Field’s The Irish Confederates. 

Wiiliam Blundell’s Crosby Records. 
American Historical Magazine, 1908. 


The Charles T. Powner Co., 26 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 

De Tribus Impostoribus. 

Sulz, Treatise on Beverages. 


Powner’s Book Store, 33 N. Clark St., Chicago 
History of Philosophy, George Lewis. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 415 Church St.. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Glasgow, Battle Ground. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, m6 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


The Co-Operative Movement of To-day, Holyoke. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 278 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Spurgeon, Twelve Sermons Christmas 
Year, 


Presbyterian Book Store, Sixth Ave. and Wood St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sergeant Ballentine’s Reminiscences of a Barrister. 


Providence Public Library, Providence, R. I. 


Bauer, Precious Stones. 
De Vinne, Historic Printing Types. 
R. L. Stevenson, Bookman Biographies. 


Putnams, 2 West 4sth St., New York 


Balla, Romance of the Rothschilds. 

Egleston, Life of John Patterson. 

Elevator Service. 

Greene, Genealogical and Historical Records of 
English Ancestry. 

Chancellor, Annals of the Strand, Annals of Fleet 
Street. 

Chambers, In the Quarter. 

Choice and Chance. 

William, History of the Negro Race in America. 
Bradford, The Angler’s Secret. 

Ward, Amiales Journal, 2 vols., early printing. 

Thayer, Cavour, 2 vols., early printing . 
Holbrook, Parturition Without Pain. 

Breare, Vocalism; its Structure and Culture from 
an English Standpoint—Vocal Faults and Their 
_Remedies—Elocution, its First Principles. 

Klaczko, Rome and the Renaissance. 

Mumford, Rugs, first edition. 

Tyndall, Light. 

Brewer, Dictionary Phrase and Fable. 

Tanvier, In Old New York. 

Modern Language Teaching in Germany. 

Annals of Newtown. 

Paulsen, German Universities, trans. by Perry. 

Shakespeare, Wild Summer Night’s Dream. 

Lake, Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

Wiggin, Mother Carey’s Chickens, Rose of the 
River, Cathedral Courtship, Penelope’s Experi- 
ences. 


The Radical Bookshop, 867 North Clark St., Chicago 


The Jungle, Sinclair. 
Numbers 7, 9 and 12 of Seven Arts. 


and New 
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Peter Reilly, 133 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia 


Brain, Parts 25, 26, 32, 63. 

Annals of Surgery, vol. 10, part no. 3, Sept., 1889. 
Annals of Surgery, vols. 1 to 1o. 

Atlas Ophthalmoscopy, Haab and de Schweinitz. 


Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, Kane Co., Ill. 


Works of ciphers, crytograph, crytology, stegan- 
ology, steganography, pollygraphy, crytementics, 
scotography, and synthemology, also deciphering, 
published at any time prior to 1825. Please send 
careful description, date and price. 


E. R. Robinson, 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakeland (Kings Classics). 

Rolfe edition of Shakespeare, limp leather, odd vols. 

Carver, Brother of the Third Degree. 

Arms the Libyan. 

Davies, W .W., The Code of Hammurabi and the 
Code of Moses. 

Townsend, E. W., Days Like These. 

Britton and Brown, Flora of the Northern Staes. 

Gray’s Manual of Botany, 7th edition. 

Monthly Labor Review, July, 1915 and April, 1916 

War Information Series, no. 9, 1917. 


Robson & Adee, Bookmen, Schenectady, N. Y. 


N. Y. Session Laws, 1802 ’3 "4 ’5 ’7 "10 “11 “12 ’ 
’2ar °31 33 "42 °'44 *45 «46. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Burney Evelina, First or early edition. i 
Norris, American Anglers Book, Memoria] edition, 

Porter & Coats; Phila., 1864. 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55 E. Sixth St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Rosengarten, Handbook of Architectural Styles, 

trans. by W. Collett Sanders, pub. Scribner. 

Shaw, elect Tracts and Documents Illustrative of 

English Monetary History, 1626-1730. 

History of the Buccaneers of America, Burney. 

The Great Work, by T. K.,; Harmonic series. 

Badges of Belmont, 2 copies. 


Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas 


Land of the Long Ago, Hall, (Eliz. Calvert). 
Hooty, the Owl, author not knomn. 


Schaeffer & Koradi, S.W. cor. 4th & Wood Sts., 
Philadelphia 
Nat. Geographic Magazine, 1912. 
Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Ave., New York 


Young’s Concordance. 
Variorum Bible. 
Nights, 


Burton’s Arabian 
edition. 

Alexander, E. P., Military Memoirs of Confederacy. 

Jones, J. W., Life of Lee. 

History of an Irish Sept. 

History of Mormonism, How, 1834. 


Scrantom, Netmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


A Thousand Years Ago, MacKaye. 

Change. Francis. 

Rutherford and Son, Nowerby. 

Norman Douglas, South Wind. 

Schulze, The American Office. 

N.M . Ladd, How to Make Friends With the Birds. 
Karl Marx, Poverty of Philosophy. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, sth Ave. at 48th St., N. Y. C. 


Barber, American Glassware. 

Benson, F., Etchings. . 
Boston Museum of Fine Atrs, Various Bulletins on 
American Silver. 

Castlemon, Buried Treasure. : 
French, H., List of Eary American Silversmiths. 

Grinnell, American Duck Shooting, Forest and 
Stream. 

Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years, 2 vols. 
Hobson, Chinese Porcelain. 

Holmes, Notes on Science of Picture Making. 
Hurlbut, J. E. Above par. 

Jackson, English Goldsmiths and Their Marks. 
Latham, English Houses. 

Jones, BE. A., Old Silver of American Churches. 


13 


vols. 4 and 12, reprint 
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Latham, Gardens Old and New. 

Lawrence and Dighton, French Line Engraving. 

McColl, 19th Century Art. 

Meier, Graefe, Modern Art. 

Merwin, Drugging A Nation. 

Muther, History of Modern Painting. 

Oliphant, Stories of the Seen and Unseen, 

Parton, Voltaire, 2vols., H. M. 

Peasant Art in Russia, Special issue The Studio. 

Plato, Dialogues, tr. Jowett, Oxford, 5 vols. 

Sauzoy, Wonders of Glass Making in All Ages. 

Sturges, After Twenty Years. 

Sutro, A., The Open Door. 

Von Seidlitz, Japanese Prints. 

Wachenhuser H., The Tangled Web, 

Wedmore, Etchings. 

Wasreeeer Art Museum, Bulletin on Exhibition of 

ver. 

Adams, H., Education of Henry Adams, rst ed. 

Adams, H., Mont St. Michel and Chartres, rst ed. 

Aldington, H. D., Choruses from Euripedes. 

Aldington, H. D., Sea Garden. 

Avicenna. 

Barrington, Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal 
Sketches of His Own Times, 2 vols., London, any 
edition. 

Benson, Catalogue of Etchings and Dry Points. 

Bragdon, Beautiful Necessity. 

Bulletin of the Brooklyn Public Library, Roosevelt 
Memorial Number, Feb. 1920. 

Bulletin of the Detroit Museum of Art, vol. 1, 1904- 
1907 nos. I, 2, 8, 10, 13. 

Bulletin -of the Detroit Museum of Art, vol. 6, 
1912, no. I. 

Bulletin of the Detroit Museum of Art, vol. VII., 
1913, no. 4. 

Bulletin of the Detroit Museum of Art, yol. XI., 
1916, nos. 2 and 3. 

Calvert Spanish Series, The Escorial, Leon Burgos, 
Salamanaca. 

Carrington, Prints and Their Makers. 

Caxton, Golden Legend, 7 vols.,: Temple Classics, 
Dutton. 

Channing, W. E., Poems of 65 years. 

Crawford, F. M., Ave Roma Immortalis. 

Denis, Here and Hereafter. 

De Soto, Journey of De oto, Barnes, 1904. 

Diderot, The Nephew Rameaux, Longmans. 

Dumas, The Speronaro. 

Earle, Alice, Old Narragansett. 

Firkins, I. T. E., comp. Index to Short Stories, rors. 

French,:H., A List of Early American Silversmiths 
and Their Marks. 

Gaulle, The Bracelet. 

Grimm, German Popular 
Stories, Phila., 1877. 

Haggard, Ayesha. 

Harcourt, First Cousin to A Dream. 

Henslow, Ye Sundial Book, Longmans. 

Herndon, Lincoln, rst ed. 

Hewlett. Open Country. 

Hind, Short History of Engraving. 

Hymn, “O Mother Dear Jerusalem,” Its Origin and 
Genealogy, Ed. by W. C. Prime, Randolph & Co., 
1864. 

Inge, Christian Mysticism. 
kvll, Old West Surrey. 

King, Arthur, Sir Gawain and The Green Knight. 

Lang, A.. Monk of Fife. 

Laufer, Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty. 

Litchfield, Illustrated History of Furniture. 

Little, Poetical Works of the Late Thomas Little., 
Thomas Moore, early ed. 

Lodge, H. C.. Life of George Cabot, Little, Brown. 

Mandeville. Bernard, Table of the Bees. 

McCurdy, E., Roses of Paestum. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletins. 

Vol. X.. 1915, Title and Table of Contents. 
Vol. XIII., 1918, Title and Table of Contents 
Vol. I., 1906 no. 2. 

Millais, J. G., Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Longmans. 

Moorehouse, E. H., Nelson’s Lady Hamilton, Bren- 
tano’s. 

Mumm, M. C., 
London. 

Netherclift. F. G., Handbook of Autographs, London, 

Norris, Third Circle. ’ 

1862. 


Tales and Household 


Will Shakespeare of tratford and 
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Norway, A. H., Naples Past and Present. 

Nuttall, Thos., Birds of the United tates and Can- 
ada, ed. in 2 vols. 

Oberchain, Handwoven Coverletes. 

Osgood, H. O., The Baby. 

Palgrave, Gifford, Travels in Arabia. ; 

Parkman, Diary of Rev. Ebenezer Parkman, West- 
borough, Mass., Feb., March, April, Oct., Nov, 
1777; Nov., Dec. 1778; Complete years of 1779 and 
1780. Ed., H. M. Forbes, Westborough Hist. Soc., 
1889. 

Pellew, Poems of Geo. Pellew, ed. with intro. W. D. 
Howells, Boston. 

Phillips, L. B., Autographic Album, London, 1866. 
Prentiss, Stepping Heavenward. 

Roberts, Lord, My 4: Years in India. 

Ronald, Fly Fishers Entomology. 

Schultze, American Office. 

Smith, Langdon, Evolution, a Fantasy, Poem, with 
marginal illustrations. ; 

Spellman, R., Chancels, Their Furnishings and Fur- 
niture, Amer. Arch. 

Surtees, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Reprint ed. 
Swift, J., Gulliver’s Travels, ed. T. Scott, John 
Library, vol. III. 

Taylor, The Alphabet, 2 vols. 

Tenple Bible, Lippincott ed. in leather. 

Tenple Bible, Lippincott Ed. in leather, 
Genesis; Vol. XI. Job and Ruth; Vol. 
Proverbs, etc.; Vol. XV. Isaiah. 

Text-Book on the Chippewa Dialect. 

Thorburn, Archibald, British Birds, 3 vols. 

West, Leonard, The Natural Trout Fly 
Imitations. 

Wherry, Wanderer in a Thousand Hills. 

Williams, History of the Negro Race in 
2 vols. 

Winton, Spanish Method. 

Barber, American’ Glass Old and New. 
Barber, Anglo-American Pottery. 
Bourke, On the Border with Crook. 
Brown, History of the U. S. of America, illus. 
Cameron, Her Father’s Daughter. 

Colonial Architecture of New England. 

Colonial Architecture of Virginia and Maryland. 
Daggett, Railroad Reorganization, Harvard Univ. 
Press. 

Dunn, Massacres of the Mountains. 

Englemann, R., Pompeii. trans. T. Ely. 

Fougue, The Icelander. 

Gade, Spanish Cathedrals. 


Vol. II. 
XIV. 


and Its 


America, 


Garvice, The Other Woman. 
Gunther, A. C. Works. 
Halsey, Staffordshire Pottery. 


Harding, Lessons in Art. 

Heidenreich, Engineer’s Pocket 
Concrete. 

Hungerford, M. H.. The Baby. 

James, Roderick Hudson, rst edition. 

Kelly, A. A., Expert Calciminer. 

Kendrick. Secular Embroideries. 

Lyons, New England Furniture. 

MacGregor, Industrial Combination. 

Miles, Personal Recollections of Gen. N. 

Moore, Geo., Modern Painters. 

Mott, L., White Darkness. 

Original Anecdotes of the Late Duke of Kingston 
and Miss Chudleigh, alias, Mrs. Hervey, alias, 
Countess of Briston, alias, Duchess of Kingston, 
Interspersed with Memoirs of Several of the 
Nobility Gentry now Living Thomas Whitfield, 
1792. 

Prayers for a Young Schoo] Boy, Edited with pre- 
face Canon H. P. Liddon. 

Prime, S. J., Life of F. B. Morse. 

Pushkin, Poems. 

Raymond, W., Tangled Web. 

Reade, Martyrdom of Man. 

Rugg, Scientific Method in Reconstruction of oth 
Grade Mathematics. 

Seccombe, T., Twelve Bad Men. 

Service Book of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Church, 
Greco,‘ Russian. 

Shepherd, M. L., Little Motheer. 


Book of Reinforced 


A. Miles. 
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Sinclair, Immortal Moment. 

Sinclair Tysons. 

Rice, New System of Meterology, vol. 1, 
Louis, Mo., 1878. 

Vincent, A., Twelve Bad Women. 

Woodberry, G: E., Heart of Man. 

Option, Standard Symphonies. 


Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Washington 


Calvert, Murillo, a biography. 

Hix, Approved selections for reading, Pt. 2. 
Hobson, Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. 
Knackfuss, Murillo. 

Scott, Murillo and Spanish school of painting. 
Whelpley, General letter engraving. 


A. G. Seller, 1224 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


J. A. Hobson, Imperialism. 
Davis, Geographical Essay. 


Charles Sessler, 1314 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Bourrienne, Napoleon, library edition. 
The Evil Eye, F. T. Elworthy. 
Norwood, Witch of Endor. 

Tomlinson, Jungle and Sea. 

Kenedy, Whistler Catalogue. 

Trail of a Storm, Owen Hall. 

Ten Men on Money Island. 
Boucicault, Suubstance of his House. 
Sea Hawks, R. Sabatini, 10 copies. 
Beatrice Gunishaw, S. Stone, 10 copies. 
Ask Mama, reprint. 

Market, Whyte Melville. 

Facey Romford’s Hounds, reprint. 
Sponge’s sporting tour, reprint. 

Seven Bishops. 

Sandy Scott Sermons. 

Story Teller’s Holiday. 

Jurgen. 

The Genius. 

Carlyle letters to Goethe. 

Peacock Pie, Walter de la Mare. 

Zola Nana. 

First editions Menchen. 

Life of Victoria, 2 vols. 

Life of Louis XI. 

Capt. Cook’s Voyages, contemporary edition. 
Boswell’s Johnson, Birbeck Hill edition. 
Temple Shakespeare. 

Lang, Helen of Troy. 

Genealogy of the Fenimore family. 
Renan, Life of St. Paul. 

Clifford, Further side of Silence. 

Freud, Interpretative Dreams. 

The Brass Check, Upton Sincliar. 
Esther Waters, George Moore, fist edition. 
Dorothy Drinker’s Journal. 

Conrad first editions. 

Asbestor, Robert Jones, 2 copies, London, 1807. 
False friend, Edgar Faucett. 

Mohamad Allah. 

Etchings and Their Value. 

Richard Reynal Solitary, Bensen. 
History French Revolution, Mignet. 


Sherwood Co., 40 John St., New York City. 
Book of Handwoven Coverlets. 
Parkinson, Dutchie Doings. 
Belisle, American Family Robinson. 
Edgeworth, Harvy & Lucy, concluded. 
Back-wash of Civil War. 
Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. 
Chesterfield’s letters to Son, Lippincott, 187s. 


How to Make Jewelry i ; 
Le Blanc, 813, J y, pub. Frost. 


Ward, Robert Elsmire. 
Arnold, Song Celestial. 


pub. St 


Smith & Lamar, 1308 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
Who’s Who, 1918 ed. 


bail Smith & McCance, 2 Park St., Boston 
Aevelands Vo Leavi y me 4 55 
oe bien -eavitt & Allen, N. Y. 1855. 
oe Origin of Paganuizm & Romanizm. 

e Cradle of the Deep, Sir Frederick Trieves. 


R. M. Smythe, Produce Exchange, New York 


Obsolete American Securities, 


vol. 2, rorr. 
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P, Stammer, 61 Fourth Ave., New York 


Cornell, Beginnings of Westchester Co. Hist. 
Harper, Tower of London, Chapman & Hall. 
Ludovici, Defense of Democracy. 

Hicks, Forty Years Among Wild Animals of India. 
tigand & Lyeell, Central African Game. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 West 25th St., New York 

Amer. Economic Review, Vols. 1-9, any vols. or nos. 
Renan, My Sister Henrietta. 

Science, Old Series, 23 vols., N. S. vols. 1-48. 
Dealers in back nos. of Periodicals who have not 
dealt with us will please send us their addresses. 


E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray St., New York 


Maartens, The Price of Lis Doris. 


Jose & E. S. Stern, Inc., 608 So. 
hicago 


Dearborn St 


Aldus Classics. 
Beaumont & Fletcher, set. is 
Borrow, George, All Titles, Good English editions. 
Casanova, Lettres Femmes, French or English. 
Johnny Appleseed. 
Levert, Charles, Inexpensive set. 
Longus, Daphnis and Chloe. 
Marryat Works, Inexpensive set. 
W. K. Stewart Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Fantomas Adventures of the Detective June in 

Pursuit of a Master in Crime, Souvestre & Allain. 
The Wedding Ring, Talmage. 

Guy Stonestreet, 507 5th Ave., New York 

Golden Bough, Fraser, 12 vols. pub. MacMillans’. 
Stratford & Green, 642 So. Main St., Los Angeles 


Baily, Liberty, Hyde. 

Standard Encyclopedia of Horticulture, 1916 ed. 
Sunwise Turn Inc., 51 E. 44th St., New York 
Raot, Life of Pasteur, Constable, London, ist ptg. 
Masefield, Salt Water Ballads, 1913, edition without 

illustrations, MacMillan. 
Jacobs, Book of Wonder Voyages. 
LeGallienne, Sleeping Beauty and other prose fan- 
cies. 
LeGallienne, Retrospective of Youth. 
LeGallienne, Rudyard Kipling. 
Otto Ubrich Co., 386 Main St., 13 W. Eagle St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Greek Heroes, illus., Robinson. 
Union League Club, New York 
Dobson, Austin, Miscellanies, 188. 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana Illinois 
Jones, J. L., Love for the battle-torn peoples. 
University of Oregon Library, Eugene Oregon 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletins, 1914, nos. 30 
and 44. 
Unpopular Review Jan. March, ro1o. 


George Wahr, 103 N. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wenley, Socrates in Christ. 
Ewin C. Walker, 211 W. 
Calvin Blanchard’s Writings. 
Hammerton, The Intellectual Life. 
John Wanamaker, New York 

The Shadow of John Wallace. 
Casual Essays from the Sun. 

Editorials. 

Thou Shalt Not, W. L. Comfort. 

World’s Work Magazine, Oct. 1018. 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 

My Very First French Book. 

History of Christian Names, Charlotte Yonge. 
Analysis of Kings Chapel, Henry W. Foote. 
nfluences of Wealth in Imperial Rome, W. S. Davis. 
Rolifera, Hudson & Gosse. 

Shepps Photographs of the World. 
Top or Bottom Which? an inquiry into the causes 
of Success, A. Brown. 

Archko Volume. 

Washington Square Bookshop, 17 West 8th St., N. Y. 
Romantic Love.and Personal Beauty, H. T. Fink. 


138th St. New York 
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F. E, L. Watson, 1337 Schofield Building, Cleveland 


Knickerbocker History of New York, Washington 
Irving, Holly edition, 2 vols. 

Mark Twain, Hillcrest edition, $30.00, bequest vol. 24. 

Both of the above would come from broken sets. 

Mark Twain, Works, Autograph edition, last three 
vols., must be correct. 

Washington Irving’s Works, Manuscript edition. 

History of Latin Christianity, Henry Hart Millman. 

Thomas Carlyle, limited, Centenary edition, 30 vols., 
Chapman & Hall. 


Raphael Weill & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 


Wall St. from the Inside. 
Casanova, Memoirs (in English). 
Story of a Lover. 

Volney, Ruins of Empire; cloth. 


J. R. Weldin Co., 413-415 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Poe, Raven, ill, Dore. 
Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolomies. 


The Westminster Press, 125 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lord, Beacon Lights of History. 

Westminster Press, 125 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Dr. Madison Peters, The Great Hereafter. 
Munsey’s Sermons. 

J. Nelson Darby, New Testament, Edition 
Notes, American bound, English prirt. 


Weston Book Mart, 31 W. 25th St., New York 


Beautiful Gems of Thought and Sentiment. 
Marbury’s Flies and Insects. 

Annunzio’s Child of Pleasure (English). 
Phallic Worship, Anything low priced. 

The Monk, 3 vols., by Lewis. 2 
Works by Havelock Ellis. 

Howard Pyle, Autographed Books. 

Building for Profit, Bolton. 

Principles of City Land Values, Hurd. 
Southwick’s Quizzism asd Its Key. 

Oliphant’s Queer Questions. 

London Notes and Queries, Set or odd vols. 

Autograph of Simeon de Witt. 

Any Autographs of Presidents Zachary Taylor and 
Andrew Johnson. 

Marbury, Favorite Flies and Their Histories. 
Leonardi da Vinci, Any Unusual Material 


EARLY FOREIGN IMPRINTS OR FACSIMILE 
AUTOGRAPHIC PLATES OF DA VINCI. 


Kipling, First Editions, or any autographs. 
Histories of rare early materia] on Georgia. 
Westermarck, History of Human Marriage. 
J. F. McLennan, Primitive Marriage. 
Andrew Lang’s Social Origin. 

De Pius, History of Religious Worship. 
Von Bayros, Any illustrated material by. 


with 


E. Weyhe, 710 Lexington Ave., New York 
Passavant, Raffael, French or German ed. 


Engravings after Raffael, 1816. 
Earle, China Collecting. 
Furtwaengler, Greek Sculpture. 
Heckler, Greek and Roman Portraits. 
Daumier, all on and by him. 
Ricketts Titian. 


R. H. White Co., Boston 


Rip Van Winkle, Irving, Rackham illustrations. 
Back to Shirtsleeves, Taylor. 
Whiting Public Library, Whiting, Indiana 
Bent, A. C., Life histories of North American div- 
ing birds. (U.S. National Museum. Bul. 107), 
Ig9I9Q. 
Whitlock’s 219 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
Thompson Electro Magnet. 
Boole Calculus of Finite Differences. 
Corelli Life Everlasting. 


Woodward & Lathrop, Washington, 


American Ideals, Roosevelt, 2 vols. 

Bob Taylor’s Stories. 

Man Visible & Invisible, Leadbeater. 

The Angler’s Secret, Bradford. 

Symbolism of the East and the West. Aynsley. 
Letters of a Living Dead Man. 

Last Letters of a Living Dead Man 


D C. 





















































































BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


Woodward & Lothrop—Continued 


Spiritual Law in the Natural World, Eleve. 
Morphy’s Later Life, The Chess Expert. 

100 Pitfalls in Chess, Gregg. 

Buckle’s History of Civilization. 

Poems & Sonnets, Louise Chandler Moulton. 
In the Sanctuary, Van der. Naillen. 

Bathazar the Magi, Van der Naillen. 
Haeckel’s Contribution to Religion, Mores. 
Ramakrishna, Max Muller. 

The Common People of Ancient Rome, Abbott. 
Town & Country, January 10, 1903. 

North of ’53. 

Pistis Sophia, Mead. 

Chaldean Aracles, W. Wynn Westcott. 
Egyptian Magic, W. Wynn Westcott. 

In Pronaos of Temple of Wisdom, Hartmann. 


Woodworth’s Bookstore, 1311 E. s7th St., Chicago 


Donnelly, Dr. Huguet. 
Johnson, Latin Manuscripts. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Le 
Aurand’s Book Store, 925 No. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
20,000 old and rare books; send your wants. 
1,000 bound volumes of standard magazines. 
E. E. Clark, 112 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
American Catalogue, 1876 subjects and 1884, 2 vols., 
4 to, publisher’s binding, fresh. 
P. C. Kullman & Co., 35-37 Nassau St., New York 








Mid-Week Times Pictorial from vol. I. no. 1 to 
vol. KI, ho. 9. Complete loose, splendid condi- 
tion, ‘ready for binding. Make offer. Write or 
call. | Telephone: Rector 5966. 


M. B. Moroney, 3rd & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati 


Mark Twain, 25 vol., Harper, $15.00. 

Emerson, set, Standard Lib. Ed., 14 vols. 

Leather Cahelo, gilt tops, H. M. & Co., $17.50. 

Ireland, Its Scenery & Hist., Mr. & Mrs. Hall, 
illus., 6 vols., 8vo., Nichols & Co., 1911, Green buck- 
ram, paper label new $9.00. 

Same Style, Careltons, Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry, 4 vols. illus., $6.00, 

Americana Ency, set of 16 vols., 1910, value $120, 
Price $60.00. 

World’s Best History, 30 vols., Blue ed., $9.00 

Brian Boru’s Monument, Chant. 300 Crests, in colors, 
77 p., Explanatory History, $1.50. 
Stoddard Lectures, 10 vols., $10.00. 

Bookman’s Mag. Bd., 32 vols., fine shape. 

Philistine Mag. about 4o vols., Bd. & nos. 

Blackwoods Mag, 83 to 156 Bd. good. 

Young Folks Lib., 21 vols, new, $15.00. 

Five first vols., 51 Nichols Bd., good, $7.50. 


Newark Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
Graevius, Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, 1694- 
99, fol, 12 vols., Original calf lettered. 
Gronovius, Thesaurus Graecrum Antiquitatum, 1697- 
1702, fol. 13 vols., Original calf lettered. 
Nelsons’ Book Store, 309 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Century Magazine, 5 vol., bound in half Morocco 
containing Nicolay & Hays Life of Lincoln, Make 
Offer. 
The Sherwood Company, 40 John St., New York 
Baedekers, all countries send us your wants. 
W. H. Ziesenitz, 423 Warren St., Hudson, N. Y. 


Institute of Civil Engineer Reports, London, 118 vols., 
cheap. 


HELP WANTED 


TRAVELERS—We want a representative in the 
East, South, Northwest, Pacific Coast, and Central 
States to carry our line on the side. Quick sellers 
to the book stores. Address M. B. Company, care 
of Publishers’ Weekly. 





WANTED a Young Man, Competent to manage a re- 
tail Dept., in Book and Stationery Store. A first 
class opening for thé right man. Address Reliable 
Publishers Weekly. : 





THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


May 22, 1920 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOOKSELLER ten years’ experience in 
pean and American book-trade and 
desires position with reliable firm. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


AN EFFICIENT Secretary-Stenographer. Young 
lady with twelve years’ executive experience 
wishes to ma nge. Desires position with cor- 
poration official. oroughly familiar with tech- 
nical book publishing, author correspondence, con- 
tracts, copyrights, etc., etc. $40.00. S. A., care 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


BOOKTRADE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU! If you 
want someone to fill a position, or if you are seek- 
ing a job, please communicate with the Booksellers’ 
League, c./o. PustisHers’ WEEKLY. Mr. Holden of 
the P. W. will hereafter act as manager of the Em- 
ployment Bureau of the League, and keep a register 
of all applicants. 





_ Euro- 
subscriptions, 
A. P., care 














RETAIL BOOK SALESMAN with some travelling 
experience now open to any live proposition. Es- 
pecially interested in the Pacific Coast opportu- 
nities. “Salesman,” care Publishers’ Weekly. 


EDITORIAL OR PUBLICITY position with publish- 
ing house—now book reviewer for the New York 
Tribune and Post. Newspaper experience as feature 
writer and free lance; publiicty. M. R. care Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. An international book- 
seller, 28 years old, speaking and- writing English, 
French, German and Swedish. with good knowledge 
of the literature of the above countries. and the 
Italian, Spanish, Danish and Norwegian languages, 
now correspondent and bookkeeper for an important 
bookseller in Sweden, desires a position in the 
United States as manager or assistant, foreign de- 
partment. C., W. Bever, 9 Artillerigatan, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


REMAINDERS 


OFFER US your over-stocks, remainders and plates. 
We are especially interested in Art Publications. 
ase Remainder Co., 8 Beacon St. Boston, 

ass. 








The Syndicate Trading Company buys entire re 
mainders, large and small of editions of saleable 
books. Samples may be submitted at any time of 
the year. YNDICATE TrapiInc Company, Book De- 
partment, 2 Walker Street, New York. Telephone— 
Canal 1080. 





FINE exclusive line of jobs, remainders and standard 
sets. Always something new and interesting to show. 
Catalogue on —— Bicrtow. Browx & C., Inc., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET for Remainders. 

Printers, Booksellers and Publishers would de well 

to offer us their over-stocke of literary merchandise 

seam ony, Seve to tart ee cash. Mo quantity toe 
rge to handle. mm 

Boox Srorz, Boston, Mass. ee 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


satin sitet Niels lc Dalalee 2 
NEW YORK CITY—The Vesey Bargain Book Store 
wishes to announce that on May rst, they will re- 
move to larger quarters at 58 Gas Street, with a 
largely increased stock of new and old books on all 
subjects greatly reduced prices. 

















BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Catalogues free 


Early Printed books, first editions, Sets of Standard 


Authors, ete, 
R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckha: 
London, S. E. as, Mae. ave, 
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wis - Books Wanted and For Sale—Continued 


.BOOKS WANIED 
Ay L. P., 29 East St., New York [Cash] 
Napoleon from Corsica to St. Helene, John Fros- 
sard. 7 2 : 
Napoleon Album, J. Wernes, Chicago, 1894. 

Wm. H. Allen, 3417 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Clemens, Connecticut Yankee, first edition. 
Eggleston,- Edward, anything. 

Norris, Frank, anything. . 

Sabin, Dictionary of Works Relating to America. 

wm. H. Andre, 607 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

French Revolution, Heineman. 

Associated Students’ Store, University of Califor- 
- nia, Berkeley, Cal. 

Gayley, Beaumont, the Dramatist, Century Co. 

Grey, Poems, Traditions and Chaunts of the Mao- 

ries,..Wellington, New Zealand, 1853. 


Bailey’s Book Store, Lae Sq., Syracuse, 





The Skin, Its Care and Treatment, Maurer, pub- 
lished by McIntosh Battery and Optical Co. 
Croly, Cumulative Book. Index.. 

Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, Wilson. 
Wm. M, Bains, 1213 Market St., Philadelphia 
Ade, Fables :in Slang. 

James, What Maisie Knew. 

Howell’s, Flora of N. W. America, vol. 1, Flower- 
ing Plant,..published: Portland, Ore. 

The Baker &-Taylor Co., 354 4th Ave., New York 
McCutcheon, Bird Centre Cartoons, McClurg, 1904. 
Baptist Record Book Store, Jackson, Miss. 

First Corinthians, Ellicott. 

Biblical Psycology, Delitzsch. 

Anthronoligy of Apostle Paul, Ludemann. 
Mathew Henry Commentary, 4 sets. 

1,000 Second Hand: Religious Books. 


Baptist Standard Publishing Co., 701 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

Giles History of Chinese Literature. 
Barnie’s. Bookery, San Diego, Calif. 

Brady, C. 5, .vol.. 6, Am. Fights or v. 3, Indn.- 

Nasperces Campn. ; 

Burke, J.. M.,- Re, Indian. Campaign. 

Burge; L.,, Aryas, Semites and Jews, Jehovah, The 

Christ. 

Classical Costumes, Especially Shakesperian. 

Chiropody, amy modern -work. 

Catholic Fiction, large lots, good con. 

Drew, Daniel, Book-of. . 

Food and Game Fishes of N. and Mid. Am. 


Slaughter 


Glass Making Machinery. i 
Hastings ‘Diicty., Christ and Christy, and the 
Apste. Ch 


Hittell History of California. 
Making Up for the Stage. 

Mexico, In Spanish or English. 
Murdock, F,, Syriac New Test., tr. 
Versn. 

Philos Poultry System. 

Spanish Dictionaries and Cyclos. 
The New ‘Justice, 2 copies. 

Volneys Ruins of Empire. 

C. E, Barthell, 336 So. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


American Journal, Diseases of Children. 

Books’ on Flour, Mitling Machinery. 

Bright’s Selected Medical Reporter, 1824. 

Cabell, Jurgen. : 
Erasmus. Darwin, Zoonomia, 183, 2 vols. or odd 
vols, 

Hamerton, Human Intercourse. 

awton Osborne, Tragedies, 1870 only. 

Londes, Bibliographical Dictionary, 1857 only. 
Malthus, Essays . on - Population. 

Pfaundler & “Schlossman, Dis. of Children, vol 5 
only, 

Schufeldt. Human Form. 

almey, Woman. 

Pollock, Contracts, one vol. edn.. Williston. 

Welsh & Schamberg, Contagious Dise2s-s 


Eng. Peshitto 


wee) ¢ fey : 


See 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


1737 


List No. 2 


N. J. Bartlett & Co., 38 Cornhill, Boston 


Nominations for Elective Office in U. S., Dallinger. 
Nominating Systems, Meyers. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis 
Yellowstone Nights, Herbert Quick. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York 


A Girl Named Mary, Thompkins, must. carry the 
jacket. 


Brentano’s, 5th Ave. & 27th St., New York 


Life of Lord Russell of Kilgowen, 1901, .R. B. 
_O’Brien. 

Life of Lord Halsbury, Victorian Chancellors, vol. 
2, 1908, J. Atlay. 

Pistis Sophia from.the Greek. 

Brown’s Portrait Gallery. 

Stories Toto Told’ Me; Owo. 

Comte de St. Germain, Oakley. 

Allan Eyre. 

Awakening of Faith. 

Hill of Dreams, Machen. 

Tlouse of Souls, Machen. 

Ang-l of Mons, Machen. 

Classic Points of View, Cox. 

Mixed Beasts, Cox. 

Nadine Narska, Meyer. 

Ancient Ships, Torr. 

Just Horses, Ford. 

Mother Goose ‘for Grown-Ups, Carry]. 

Through the Outlooking Glass, Strunsky. 

Reading for the Young, Sargent. 

The House of the Lost Court, DeSavalio. 

Fourteen Years Diplomatic Life in Japan, Nethau. 

Babes of the Wild, Roberts. 

Ventures of Two Ants, Hammerstroon. 

America as Seen Through the Spectacles of an 
Oriental, Fang. 

Dental Radiology, Satterlee. 

The Wreck of the Southerner, Barnum. 

The Archko Volume. 

Ramblles Among Words; Ayres. 

The Rainbow, Lawrence. 

New Method of Art Education, Todd. 

Holiday House. i 

Diary from Dixie, Chestnut. 

The Covenanter, Wickersham: 

Editorials, Brisbane. 

Moses or Darwin. 

Rushido, Nitobe. 

Yunman, the Link Between India and the Yangtz>.. 
Putnam 

A Man’s Woman, Norris. 


Annals of the Four Masters, Dublin 1841, O’Don- 
ovan. 

Old Clinkers, O’Higgins. 

Ten Degrees Backward, Fowler. 

African Nature Notes and Reminiscences, Selous. 


Romance, Sheldon. 

Manual of Cheirosophy, Allen. 

American Vignola. 

Bread from Stones, 2, trans., Hensel. 

The Vermillion. Pencil, Anon. 

Psychotherapy, Severn. 

Made in France, Bunner. 

Psychology of the Photo- Play, Munsterberg. 
Principles of Advertising Arrangement, Parsons. 

Florence, R. C. Blade. ' 
The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc., 104 High St., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Osborn, Men of the Old. Stone Age, Scribner. 
Pennell’s Etchers and Etchings. 
Boswell’s Johnson, edited by Birrell. 6 vols. 
The Story of Louis, by Oliver Onions. 
Odes: of Hafiz. the Persian Trans. 
Disillusions of a Cavour Princess. 
Selections from Brunetiere in .Eng., trans. by. D. ' 
Nichol - Smith. > 
Henry Van Laun’s translation of LaBruyer® ~ 
A. E. Haigh, Greek Tragic Drama, Oxford Univ. 
Press. | 


Selections from Dean Swifht, 2 vols., Oxford Univ. 
Press. 







































































BOOKS WANTED—Continued 





Brick Row Book Shop, Inc.—Continued 
Human Affairs, Grant Richards, Vintent wv Sulli- 
van. 
Poems, 1896, Vincent O’Sullivan. 
Hoofmarks of the Faun, Arthur Ransome. 
The Soul of the Streets, Arthur Ransome. 
Sien Land, Martin Secker, Norman Douglas. 
Goslings, Methuen, J. D. Beresford. 
Steps to Parnassus, J. C. Squire. 
Martha Vine, Martin Secker, Vida Meynell. 
Lot Barrow, Martin Secker, Viola Meynell. 
G. Bernard Shaw, Luce, H. L. Mencken. 
A London Mosaic, Collins, W. L. George. 
Three Against the World, Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Starbrace, Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
The House of Souls, Arthur Machen. 
The Three Imposters, Arthur Machen. 
Dr. Stiggins, His Views and Principles, Arthur 
Machen. 
The Puppet’s Dallying, Louis Wilkinson. 
The Longest Jouney, E. M. Forster. 
M. Brown, 110 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
Hogarth, complete in 1 vol. 
Russell, Warren, Lawyers Alcove. 
Brittanica Encyclopedia, handy edition. 
Kipling, cloth ed. 
The Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Johnson, Clifton, County School in New England, 
Appleton, 1893. 
The Cadmus Book Shop, 312 W. 34th St., New York 
The Old Chateaux. 
Complete Kano Judo, published by Putnam. 
Wm. J. Campbell, 1623 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Allen, Evolution of Idea of God. 
Baker, Henry, of Bucks County, Pa. 
Bear Genealogy, Walter Scott Bear. 
Borden Family. Hattie Borden Weld. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation. 
Brinton, The Lenape and their Legends. 
Colton’s Map of Texas, Circa 1890. 
DeLancey, Manors of Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Dickens Concordance. 
Digby, Broad Stone of Honour. 
Dionetius, The Tyrant of Delaware. 
Eberlein & Lippincott, Colonial Homes. 
Erskine’s Speeches. 
Franchere’s Narrative. 
Franklin’s Woks, ed. by Smyth. 
Gunn’s Memoirs of Rev. J. H, Livingston. 
Heitman’s Register. ’ 
Jesuit Relations, Quebec ed. in French. 
Kendall, Andrew Jackson. 
Larwood & Hotten, Advertising in All Ages. 
Lez, Ancestry and Posterity of John Lea. 
Livingston Genealogy, Colonial Families, vol. 7. 
MacDonald, Soldiering and Surveying in British 
Eats Africa. 
McKee Sale Catalog, Anderson, 1903. 
Martinique, Map of About 1850, or any others. 
Mazyck, Guide to Charleston, S. C. 
New Netherlands Register. 
N. Y. State Historians Report, vol. 2. 
N. Y. Colonial Mss., vol. 4. 
Rupp, Northumberland County, Pa. 
Shoemaker, The Seven Mountains and Juniata Me- 
morials. 
The Infant Samuel, A good engracing, after Rey- 
nolds. 
Smith’s Leading Cases, in verse. 
Thomas, History of Printing. 
Tysilios, Chronicle of England. 
Wallace, An Old Philadelphian, Col. Wm. Bradford. 
Williams, Tales National and Revolutionary, circa 
1830. ; 
Campion & Co., 1316 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Land of the Sky, Christian Reid. 
C. N. Caspar Co., 454 E. Water, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Haggard, Montezuma’s Daughter. 
Lewis & Clarke’s Travels Over the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 
Clarke or Henry’s Commentaries on Bible. 
Faust, Campaigning in Philippines. 
James, Wharton, History of Arizona. 
Central Book Co., 93 Nassau St., New York 
Comparative Legal Philosophy. Miaglia. 
Modern French Legal Philosophy, Fouilee. 
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George M. Chandler, 75 E. Van Buden St., Chicago 


Lewis, A. H., Wolfville. 

Moore & Hewlett, Applied Bacteriology, 3rd ed. 
Gorham, Laboratory Course in Bacteriology. 

Hiss & Zinsser, Bacteriology, 3rd ed. 

Cheyne, Introduction to Book of Isaiah. 

Sayce, A. H., The Hittites. 

Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 4 vols., 1859. 

Ellis, History of Madagascar, 2 vols., 1839. 

Smith, W. R., Prophets of Israel. 

Smith, W. R., Histoy of the Semites. 

Smith, W. R., Religion of the Semites. 

Guppy, The Solomon Islands. 

Crawley, Mystic Rose. 

Schopenhauer, World as Will and Idea, 3 vols. 
Sturgis, Architecture, vol. 3. 

Hope, Great Miss Driver. 

Atlantic Monthly, Jan., Feb., Mch., Apl., 1914; Oct., 
Nov., Dec., 1915. 

Bennett, Arnold, Man From the North, 1st ed. 

Clifford, Rugs of the Orient. 

Thoreau, Week on the Concord, etc., 1st ed., 1849. 

Thoreau, Echoes From Harpes Ferry, 1st ed., 1860. 

Thoreau, Yankee in Canada, ist ed., 1866. 

Thoreau, Miscellanies, rst ed., 1894. 

Thoreau, Familiar Letters, 1st ed., 1894. 

Fiske, Tobacco and Alcohol, 1st ed., 1868. 

Fiske, Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, 2 vols., rst 
ed., 1874. 

Fiske, Destiny of Man, 1st ed., 1884. 

Fiske, The Idea of God, etc., 1st ed., 1885. 

Fiske, War of Independence, rst ed., 1880. 

Fiske, Civil Government in U. S., rst ed., 1890. 

Fiske, Doctrine of Evolution, rst ed., 1891. 

Fiske, Discovery of America, 2 vols., 1st ed., 182. 

Fiske, The Mississippi Valley, 1st ed. 

Fiske, Essays, 2 vols., 8vo, Macmillan. 

Harris, Told by Uncle Remus, rst ed., 1905. 

Harris, Uncle Remus & Brer Rabbit, rst ed., 1906. 

Harris, Uncle Remus & His Friends, rst ed., 1802. 

Harris, Uncle Remus & The Little Boy, rst ed., 
1910. 

Harris, Little Mr. Thimblefinger, dated, 1894. 

Harris, Mr. Rabbit at Home, dated, 1895. 

Tracy, Louis, Stowaway. 

Towne, Pioneer Life, etc., Buffalo, 1854. 

Tarkington, Harlesuin & Columbine. — 

Seidlitz. Japanese Color Prints. 

Scharf, History of Western Maryland. 

Rogers, Ponteach, Caxton Club. 

Ross, Life of Beardsley. 

Roosevelt. Winning of the West, 1st ed., vols. 3-4. 

Roosevelt’s Works, Dakota Ed., 24 vols. 

Phillips, Chas., Speeches. 

Muller, Voyages from Asia to America, 1764. 

Moulton, Library of Literary Criticism, 8 vols. 

Monroe, Writings of, 7 vols:, Putnam. 

Middleton, Richard, Monologues, ror. 

Mason, Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart. 

Masefield, On the Spanish Main. 

Magellan. Voyage Around the World, 3 vols. 

Yellow Book, 13 vols. . 

Mark Twain, Tramp Abroad, rst ed. 

Mark Twain, Innocents Abroad. rst ed. 

Mark Twain, Roughing It. 1st ed. 

Mark Twain, Prince and Pauper. rst ed. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, rst ed. 

Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn, rst ed. 


Chicago Public Library, Chicago 


Fitzgerald & McGregor, History of Limerick. 
Lenihan, M., Limerick; Its History and Antiquities. 
Church Literature Press, 2 Bible House, New York 
Hymns That Have Helped. 

Evenings with Sacred Poets, Saunders. 

Sermons by DeWitt Talmage. 


Arthur H. Clark Co., Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


Bourne, Philippine Islands. 

French, Hist. Collections of La., Pts. 1, 3 to. 
Richardson, Cheap Carriage Building, 2 vols. 
"tedotoe "- a, Work. 

annon, Under the Prophet in U ft 

Lamb, Book of cmos <n 

ae. Ohio gor’ of, with Biog. Sketches, 1880. 
sossings, any books or m 

Seibel, Mormon Saints. pete 

Ferris, Utah and Mormons. 

Ferris. Mormons at Home. 

Van Voorhis. Old and New Monongahela. 

New York Herald from beg. to June, 1844, 1854. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 
Neen ee eee asec n ss eee EEE 
Arthur H. Clark Co.—Continued 


i ipti f La. 
rd, Sketches, Hist. and Descriptive o 
— Hist. of Ohio, 1650-1787. 
Nordhoff, Communistic Soc. of U. S. 
Lyell, Principles of Geology, 11th Edn. 
Brule, Discoveries and Explorations. 
Smicker, Life eee Mormons. 
ropean Morals. : 
Lehi ae. Fur Trade of Far West, 3 vols. 
Drake, On Plymouth Rock. 
Finley, Life Among Indians. 
Casson, Romanee of Steel. 
T Metrology. 
cennamelias Biography Signers Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
ller Vice Com. Rept. ‘ : 
ae “Aspects Religious Belief Babylonia, As- 
syria. 
tin, Life by Henry Adams. : 
eae Droll Stories, Illus. by Robida. 
Maclay, Maclays of Lurgon, 1889. , 
Geauga County, Ohio, Pioneer and Gen. Hist. 
Columbia Univ. Quart. May, 1919, to date. 
Outlook, Aug. 1915 to date. 
Foote, Texas and Texans, 2 vols. 
Marcy, Border Reminiscences. 
Braman, Information About Texas. ; 
Fry, Traveler’s Guide, N. W. Territory of U.S. 
Gauthier, Italian, French; English, German, Span- 
ish at a glance. . 
Devanall. Pilgrims and Anglican Church. | 
Venegas, Natural and Civil History California. 
Psychical Research Soc., Amer., Jl. 1907, 1908, 1910, 
1915 to 1918. : 
Rice’ Catalog of Platt Etching. _ 
Berard, Russian Empire and Czarism. 
World’s Work, April 1916 to date. 
Margrg, Deconvertes_ establissements 
L’Ouest L’Amerique Septenrionale, set. 
Hall, Great West, Guide and Handbook. | 
Domenech, Missionary Adv. Texas and Mexico. 
Chemical Industry, Ji. of Soc. of, vols. 1 to 8, 16. 
The John Clark Co., 1486 W. 25th St., Cleveland, O. 
, Fifty Years Among the Shorthorns. 
Bates Thomas Bates and the Kirklevington Short- 
horns, 
Cooke, Conquest of N. Mex. and Cal. 
Clarkson, Hist. of the Slave Trade. 
Dyer, Machiavelli and the Modern State. 
Fletcher, Public Libraries in America. 
Goethe’s Complete Works, in English. 
Jefferson’s Memoir, Correspondence, etc., edited by 
an 
Rayner, Life of Thomas Jefferson. ‘ 
Seeley, Growth of the British Policy. 
Stubb’s Germany in the Later Middle Ages. 
Sidgwick, Organic Chemistry of Nitrogen. 
Skinner, The Source of Measures. : 
Taylor, Introduction to Agricultral Economics. 
Verworn, General Physiology. o ; 
Wood and Edmonds, Hist. of the Civil War. 


Colonial Society, Box 343, Richmond, Va. 
Britannica, Cambridge, vol. 1. 

Britannica, reprint, vol. 28. ; 
Cooke’s Virginia, Commonwealth Series. 
Howison’s Criminal Trials, pamphlet. 
Little’s Hist. of Richmond, Va., pamphlet. 
New Eng. Dict., set or parts. 

Richmond in Bygone Days. 

Smith’s Va.. 1810. 

Strachey’s Hist. Va. 

Va. Maga. Hist. and Biog., run or parts. 
William and Mary Qtly., run or parts. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 

Lewkowitsch, Oils, Fats and Waxes, 3 vols. 

Pond, Engineering for Architects, one to five cop- 

ies. 

Gordon Coogler, Poems. at 

Lavisse, General View of Pol. Hist.~of Europe. 

Beecroft, Who’s Who in Ferns and Flowers. 

Arabian Nights, unexpurgated edition. 

Conder’s Bookstore, 114 E. soth St., New York. 

Jarvis, Reminiscences of Glass Making. 

Books on Inquisition of Llorente, Limborch, Rule. 

Books by Lisle March Phillips, any. 


Francais 


[Cash] 
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Conder’s Bookstore—Continued 


Meynell’s Life of Francis Phompson. 

Claiborne’s Life of Gen. Sam Dale. 

Baird’s History of Town of Rye. : 

Books on Old Silver, Jackson, Caldicott, etc. 

History of the 77th Division. 

Frazer’s Golden Bough, 2 vol. edition. 

Bhagavad Gita, Maradeva Lastri, 4 copies. 

Poore’s Pictorial Composition. 

Balfour, Defence of Philosophic Doubt: 

Vol. 3, Rydberg’s Teutonic Mythology, Norrvena 
Society. 

James Moore’s History of Small Pox, London, 181s. 

Fox-Davies, Armorial Families. 

Ansley, The Bayard of Bengal. 

Stevens, Recollections of James Lenox. 

Robert Bridges’ Poems, 2 vols. 

Robinson Crusoe, Sathard, ill., 1858, 

Whistler’s Gentle Art, 1st edition. 

Brobon’s Cyc. of Wit and Humor. 


Luther M. Cornwall, 227 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Chess Nuts. 

Am. Hist. Assoc. Papers, vol. 4, no. 4. 

Capablanca, My Chess Career. 

Dicks Cyclopaedia of Receipts. 

Hyder, Double Golden Chains with Blazing Dia- 

monds Strung. 

Hyne, J. C., Novels, any. 

Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee. 

Teversham, Second Player in Opening Chess. 

de Toussard, American Artilerists’ Manual. 

White, Ballads and Rondeaus. 


R. W. Crothers, 122 E. roth St., New York 
Rev. Henry Austice’s What Every Warden and 
Vestryman Should Know. 


Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. 
Pliny, Natural History translated by Bostock and 
Riley, Bohn edition. 


R. Davis, 36 Vesey Street, New York 
Cooper, Darley Plates, Townsend, first editions. 
Home As Found. 

Manikins. 

Sea Lions. 

Spy. 

Wing and Wing. ; 
Rhodes History of U. S., vols. 5, 6, 7. 


Decker Bros. Book Store, Lafayette, Ind. 
Trench, Book of Words. 


Dennen’s Book Shop, 19 E. Grand River Ave., 
Detroit, Mich, 
Dunn, The Rugs in Their Native Land, 
Mead & Co. 


Adams, John Henry Smith. 


The Denver Dry Goods Ca, Denver, Colo. 
Mid-Summer Night’s Dream, cloth binding, Ben 
Greet edition. 


George Dewey, 119 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
Preston’s History of the Papers. 
Books on Aztecs or Cliff Dwellers. 


DeWolffe & Fiske Co, 20 Franklin St., Boston 
Household Economics, Martineau. 
Financial School Teacher, Coin. 
Esther, Henry Adams. 
Ghost Kings, Haggard. 
Yellow God, Haggard. 
Lady of Blossholme, Haggard. 
Queen Sheba’s Ring, Haggard. 
Red Eve, Haggard. 


Dixie Business Book Shop, 41 Liberty St., New 
York ; 


Dodd, 


Factory Costs, Webner. 

A Landmark History of New. York, Ulmann. 

The Merry Banker in the Far East, Young. 

Table of Logarithms, 11 and 14 places, pub. U. S. 
Geodedic Survey. 

Science of Accounts, Bentley. 

Monetary History of the United States, Riichard 
ZT. Ey. 

The Distribution of Products, Atkinson, 188s. 

James F. Drake, 4 West goth St., New York 

Saltus, Perfume of Eros, 1st ed. 

Saltus, Vanity Square, 1st ed. 

Saltus, Transaction in Hearts, rst ed. 

Saltus, Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure, ist ed. 

Saltus, Balzac, 1st ed. 

Sal¢us, The Pace That Kills, rst ed. 
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James F, Drake—Continued 


Saltus, Oscar Wilde, 1st ed. 

Grolier Club, Barons of the Potomac, ist ed. 
Guiney, Little English Gallery, 1st _ed. 
Roosevelt, Letters to His Children, 1st ed. 


Chas. H. Dressel, 552 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Dr. Gladden, Seven Different Books of the Bible. 
Dr. George Hodge, How to Read the Bible. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., New York 


American Book Prices Current, 1912, 1913, I9I5. 

Bacon, In the Border Country. 

Byrnes, Criminals of America. 

Brown, W. H., Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans, Hartford, 1845. 

Croscups, Historical Chart of European 
Graphic Text Book Co., 1914. 

Eastburn Family, Book of the. 

English Scholars Library, Diotrephes Case No. 5. 
English Scholars Library, Epistle No. 11. : 
Hoffman, E. A., The Eucharistic Week, 4 copies. 
New York Times Mid-Week Pictorial, 1917, 1918, 
1919. 

boddings, History and Description of Wines. 
Sermons by Blair. 

Sermons by Jeremy Taylor. 

Warwick Castle and Its Earls. 

Taines, Philosophy of Art in Italy. 

Wale, What Great Men Have Said About Great 
Men. 

Illington or Hillington, An Old American Detec- 
tive Story. 


Nations; 


Box E. R., care P. W. 

History of Dartmouth College and the Town of 
Hanover, Volume 1, Chase. 
Paul Elder & Co., 239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Romance of the Rose, leather, Lorris. 
Frescoes, Ouida. 
Angel Wings, Edward Carpenter. 
The Victory of the Will, Charbonell. 
Heart of a Rose, W. Bell. 
Write It Right, Ambrose Bierce. 
Cosmic Consciousness, R. M. Buck. 
Life’s Darker Problem, M. J. Savage. 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 

Sussex, E. O. Lucas. 
To My Beloved, Braley. 
African Nights Entertainments, Dawson. 
Henry George Fiedler, 401 W. 47th St., New York 
Brehm’s Tierleben, 4th ed., 13 vols. 
Lewes, Aristotle, 1864. 
Haeckel, Hist. of Creation, vol. 1. 
Chemical Abstracts, vols. 1 and 2. 
Morgan, Animal Life and Intelligence. 
Morgan, Evolution and Adaptation. 
Willey, Amphioxus. 
Eimer, Organic evolution. 
Romanes, Jelly-fish. 
Kent. Manual of Infusoria, 3 vols. 
De Bary. Morphology of Fungi. 
Goebel, Classification of Plants. 

Books on Natural Science Wanted; make offer. 
Firm Foundation Pub. Co., 108 East gth St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Backus Baptist History. 

Adam Clarke’s Complete Commentary on the Bible, 
old editions preferred. 

Universalism Against Itself, A. Wilford Hall. 

Problem of Human Life, A. Wilford Hall. 

H. W. Fisher & Co., 207 So. 13th St., Philadelphia 

Statesmmen’s Year Book, 1919, Macmillan. 

Psychology, normal and morbid, Mercier, Mac. 

History American Painting, Isham, Macmillan. 

Modern Painting, George Morre, Scribner. 


Friedman’s, 53 W. 47th St., New York 
Wheeler, History of Stonington, Conn. 
Modern Business, 24 vols. 
O’Henry, first editions, any. 
Science and Health, first edition, or any early edi- 
tions. 
Gammel’s Book Store, Austin, Tex. 

When Knighthood Ws in Flower, Chas. Major. 
Christian Gerhardt, 25 W. 42nd St., New York 
Asher, Bibliographical, etc., Essay on Dutch Books, 

etc. 
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Christian Gerhardt—Continued 
Blunt, Strangers Guide, N. Y. City, 1817. 
Cabell, any first editions, 
Dana, Two Years Before Mast, 1840. 
Drayton, Letters, etc., 1794. 
Dreiser, Sister Carrie. 
Duncan, N. Y. Directory, 1793. 
Evans, Geographical, etc., of a General Map. 
Farnam, Travels in Great Western Prairies. 
Housman, Shropshire Lad. 
Leonard, Z., Narrative. 
Mitchell, Picture of N. Y., 1807. 
Nicollet, Report. 
Page, Marse Chan, In Old Va. 
Saltus, Mary Magdelen, 1891. 
Stevenson, St. Ives. 
Stevenson, Amateur Emigrant. 


J. L. Gifford, 45 Academy St., Newark, N. J. 
Britannica Encyclopaedia, latest edition, India pa- 
per, in both Cambridge edition and handy vol- 
ume editions. 
Ridpath’s History of the World. 


J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 
River of the West, Francis Fuller Victor. 


Gittmans’ Book Shop, 1225 Main St., Columbia, S. C. 

Ropes, History of the Army Under Pope. 

Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe. 

White, History of the Warfare Between Science 
and Theology. 

Sinclair, The Brass Check. 

Sinclair, Profits of Religion. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, sA Park St., Boston 


Abbot, Old Paths and Legends of New England. 

Beyond the Black Ocean. 

Chapin, Kate, Bayou Folk. 

Church, A. J., Pictures From Roman Life, 1802. 

Church, E. D. Cat., Books on Early Hist. of 
America, 1907, 5 vols. 

Crystal Button. 

Dickens, David Copperfield, orig. pts. 

Donnelley, Caesar’s Column. 

Earle, Alice Morse, Old Time Gardens, 1901. 

Fuller, A. D., 2000. 

Girardin, Cross of Berny. 


Henry, A., Travels in Canada, 1760-’76. 
Hitchcock, E., Hist. Zoological Temperance Con- 
vention, 

Jackson, E. N., Hist. Silhouettes. 


Kennebunkport, Me., by Bradbury. 

Lawton F., Third French Republic, Phila., 1909. 

Lever, Darcy, Sheet Anchor. 

Liljencrantz, Randvar, the Song Smith; Thrall of 
Leif the Lucky. 

McLeod, Washer of the Ford. 

Merimee, Author’s Love, blue col., 1 v. 

Moore, Vain Fortune, N. Y., 182. 

Piatt, Rag Pickers of Paris. 

Rawlinson, Story of Ancient Egypt, 1887, N. Y. 
Roorbach, O. A., Bibliotheca Americana, V. 3-4, 
1855-61. 

Ryan, Indian Love Letters. 

Sand, George, Little, Brown ed., Hist. of My Life; 
She and He, Solange. 


Schmitz, L., Hist. of Greece, N. Y., 1874. 
Schoolcraft, Reportson Indians of N. Y., Ca., 1870. 


Shelley, Note Books, 3 v., Bibliophile Soc. 
Southwick, Wisps of Wit and Wisdom, 18%z. 

U. S. General Staff, Amer. Campaigns, Steele. 
Warburton, Canada. 

Wells, D. A., Things Not Generally Known, 180. 
Wells, Time Machine. 


Zakharoff, Construction Low Cost Houses in 
America. 

Genealogies, Bigelow. 

Booth, 1862. 


Fowlers of Milford, Ct., 1887. 
Morris, Thomas, of Ct., Descend. of, 1011. 
Loveland Gen., vols. 1 and 3, will the one who 
quoted, please repeat quotation. 
Edwin S. Gorham, 11 W. 4sth St., New York 
{rr the Syria Version of the Psalm-Acdor, 
1861. 


Gotham Art and Book Mart, 128 W. 4sth St., New 
York 


Schopenhauer, World as Will and Idea, 3 vols. 
Belloc, Hillaire, Cautionary Tales For Children. 
Saltus, Dreams Come True. 

McLennan, Primitive Marriage. 
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Gotham Art & Book Mart—Continued 


Cock-Fighting, any items on. 
Walpole Society List ot 
French. 
Grimwood’s, 20 No. — St., Colorado Springs, 
010, 
Dickens Year Book, Lois E. Prentiss and Ger- 
trude C. Spaulding. 
Oliver’s Life of Alexander Hamilton, pub. by Put- 
nam. 
On the Border With Crook. 
Hall’s Book Shop, 361 Boylston St., Boston 
Greenmantle, Buchan. 
Thirty-nine Steps, Buchan. 
Democracy and Socialism, Max Hirsch. 
Katherine Hallahan, 1033 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
Volume of the Encyclopedia Britanica, 11th ed., 
thin paper, any binding, dealing with Fur. 
Hampshire Bookshop, Inc., 192 Main St., North- 
ampton, Mass. — 
Metcalf, Organic Evolution, Macmillan. 
Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, Macmillan. 
Quiller-Couch, Art of Writing, Putnams. 
Georgian Poetry, 1911-12, Putnams. 

The Cell of Self-Knowledge, ed. E. Gardner. _ 
Liddell, M., Book on Poetics or Science of Poetics. 
Lathrop C. Harper, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Russell, John, Remains of Rev. Charles Wolfe, 2 

vols., 1825. 
Harvard Coéperative Society, Inc., Lyceum Bldg., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Feeblemindedness of Children of School 


Silversmiths, Hollis 


LePage, 
Age. kd 
Hirsch, Democracy vs. Socialism. 

Hays-Cushman Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Robinson, Abdominal Brain. 

Warren, Recreations in Astronomy. : 
Hadley, Relation Between Freedom and Responsi- 
bility in Evolution of Democratic Government. 

Besant, Fruits of Philosophy. 

Dwight, Miscellaneous Writings. 

William Helburn, Inc., 418 Madison Ave., New York 
Parry, Office Management for Architects. ; 

Our Nobles, Countess de Berny and Carl Ludwig 
Fortner. } 

Mrs. John Hungerford Pollen, Seven Centuries of 
Lace, Macmillan. 

Historical Churches of America, Nellie Urner Wall- 
ington, 
Colenial Churches, pub. by Southern Church Co. | 
Some Old Time Speaking Houses of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Charles Albert Wight. ; 
Railton & Thomson, Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways. 
Walter M. Hill, 22 E. Washington St., Chicago 

Dreiser’s The Genius, The Financier, Jennie Ger- 
hardt, 1st eds. 

The First Families of the Southwest. 

Frostt’s Cartoons of Cairo. 

Hannay’s Life of Poe. 

Hardy’s Colonial Families of the Southern States, 
1912, limited to 500 copies. 

Hoe Catalogue of Books on Emblems. 

Jefferie’s Story of My Heart. 

Moore’s Esther Water, ordinary ed. 

Snyder’s Wolrd Machine. 

Syng’s Playboy of the Western World. 

Hilo Stationery Co., Ltd., 16 Waianuenue Ave., Hilo, 

Hawaii 


The Crock of Gold, advise style of binding, price, 
whether new or 2nd hand; new book is desired. 


Himebaugh & Brown, Inc., 471 Fifth Ave., New York 

Book of the Orders, Mauch, original ed. 

Making an Ad and Making It Pay. 

Evolution of the Human Soul. 

French Cathedrals, Monasteries, etc., Pennell. 

My Bible, Carpenter, pub. by Cassell. 

My Bohemian Days in Paris, McKay. 

Book of Days, Chambers. 

Life of Napoleon, Jamines. 

Tas Cases, St. Helena N : 

History of the Warfare of Science with Theology 
in Christendom, A. D. Whyte, Appleton. 

Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, Ben- 

ziger Bros. 
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Himebaugh & Brown—Continued 


Siege of Suitors. 

American Big Game Hunting. 
Hunting in High Altitudes. 

Arctic Prairies. 

Northern Country. 

On Snow Shoes to the Barren North. 
Rahel Varhagen, Ellen Key. 
Marcella, Mrs. Humphrey’s Ward. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

H. Dennis Taylor, A System of Applied Optics, 
pub. 1906, Macmillan. 

D. G. Phillips, The Cost, 

Heart of a Rose. 

Mencken, Dawn. 

Intimate Recollections of Joseph Jefferson, pub. by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., profusely illustrated. 


W. B. Hodby, 214 Stanwix St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Metallurgy, Feuchell. 

Chemistry for Dental Studénts, Smith. 

History of Marriage, Westermarck. 

Holmes Book Co., 333 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Grammar of Ornament, Owen Jones. 

Fine Arts, Brown. 

Greek Art, Lasbell. 

History of the World, Breasted. 

Henry Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York 

Michael Angelo, paintings, Masters in Art ser., pub. 
by Bates & Guild, Boston. 

Phidias, Master in Art ser., pub. by Bates & Guild, 
Boston. 

David, Masters in Art ser., pub. Bates & Guild, 
Boston. 

Whistler, Masters in Art ser., pub. Bates & Guild, 
Boston. 


Houghton Miffiin Co., 4 Park St., Boston 
The Ancestry of Abraham Lincoln, J. Henry Lea 
and J. R. Hutchinson, Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton and New York, 1909. 
H. R. Huntting Co., Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
Wade, Secondary Batteries, Electrician Printing & | 
Pub. Co., London. 
Collins, Through Gates of Gold. 
Hammerton, In the Track of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 
Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
Andrews, The South Since the War. ' 
A. J. Huston, 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
Bradley, Accts. of Religious Revivals, Albany, 1819. 
Democratic National Conventions, Proceedings of. 
Moore, The Voices. 
Pike, Albert, Sephar H’Debarin, Book of Words. 
Pumpelly, R., America, Asia and the Pacific,- Holt, 
1889, 2 copies. 
Republican Natl. Conventions, Proceedings. of. 
Vetromile, The Abnakis and Their Hist., N. Y., 1866. 
Freeman, R. A., Red Thumb Mark. 
Hall, S. C., Baronial Halls of England. 
Hutton, Literary Landworks of London. 
Osborn, Questioned Documents. 
Pike, Sephar Debarim, or,. Book of Words. 
Hyland’s Old Book Store, 204 Fourth St., Portland, 
Ore. 
History of Advertising, Henry Simpson, 
1874. 
Illinois Book Exchange, 202 So. Clark St., Chicago 


London, 


Laws of Illinois, 1819, r82r, 1823, 1825 and’ Priv. 
Laws, 1833, 1837, and Corporation Laws of IIl., 
1838. 


Purple’s Compilation of Territorial Laws of IIl., 2 

vols., 1815. 
Leslie, Frank, Boys and Girls Weeklies, 1874-80, any. ' 
Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Literary and Historical Atlas of. Europe, E. M. T. 
Johnson’s Bookstore, 391 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
On the Witness Stand, Munsterberg, pub. Double- 

day, Page. 

Kansas City Public Library. Kansas ity, Mo. 
Dewey Decimal Classification, 8th ed. or later. 
Kendrick-Bellamy Co., 16th St. at Stout, Denver, Col. f 
The Work of the Bond House, Chamberlain. i 


Kleinteich’s Book oe — Fulton St., Brooklyn, i 


oe ee 


Rurton Holmes, Travelogues, vols. 2 and after. ) 
Thaxter’s Poems of the Sea. 
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F. H. Knapp, 146 Hamilton Pl, New York 
Reynolds, Mrs. saillies, all of her books. 
Piease send list and price. 
Alfred A. Knopf, inc., 220 W. 42d St., New York 
Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Koman Empire, 
set of 7 vols. ed. by Bury, pub. by Macmillan, 
or odd vols. of the same. 
Kornér & Wood Co., 737 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. H. Davis, Jefferson Davis, ex-!resident olf 
Confederate Scates, Bedfora Co., 1890. 


Chas. E. Lauriat Co., 385 Washington St., Boston 

Helena’s Path, Anthony mMope. 

Hill of Dreams, Arthur Machen. 

House of Souls, Arthur Machen. 

Bostonians, James. 

Books and Culture, Mabie, D. M. 

Treves, Cradle of the Deep, Dutton. 

Art of Training and Educaung the Horse, D. Mag- 
ner. 

Through Antarctic Night, Cook. 

Hershell’s Outlines of Astronomy. 

Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy, Everett. 

Descarte’s Philosophical Works in English. 

Roadtown, Chambers, Roadtown Press. 

Walks in London, Hare, 2 vols. 

Library Table, Joline Badger. 

Destiny, S. E. Ferrier. 

Marriage, S. E. Ferrier, Robts. Bros. 

Brittany and Bretons, G. W. Edwards, Moffat. 

Palaces of Sultans, A. B. Dodd, D. M. 

On Knees of Gods, A. . Dodd, D. M. 

Herndon’s Life of Lincoln. 

Greatest of Literary Problems, Baxter, H. M. 

Down the Mackenzie and Up the Yukon, Stewart. 

On Headwaters of Peace River, Haworth. 

Thoreau’s Walden, 1854. 

Twain’s Conv. in the Time of Tudors, 1882. 

Wall Street Girl, Bartlett. 

Vols. 1 and 6 Maupassant, 8vo, blue cloth, Dunne, 


Leary, Stuart & Co., 9 S. oth St., Philadelphia 
Trial of Rev. Oliver Sherman Prescott for Heresy, 
anything on the subject. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 32 E. 20th St., New York 
Earle, Curious Punishments of Bygone Days, New 
York, 1896. 
Archives of Internal Medicine, vol. 21, nos. t and 4. 
Physiological Abstracts, no. 1 of vol. 1. 


Lewis Book Co., 115 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

ahaa Life Sketches of Eminent Lawyers, vol. 2 
only. 

Farrar, Three Homes. 

Long Island Book Exchange, 63 School St., Glen 

Cove, N. Y. 

Century Dictionary. 

Pray, History of the Sunday School. 

Phillips, Red Saunders. 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York 

McFall’s History of Painting. 

Old Ships. 

Wiley, Not by Bread Alone, tors. 

Midnight Talks at the Club, Amos K. Fiske. 

Picturesque America. 

Beacon ed. of Hopkinson Smith, 23 vols. 

Volumetric Analysis, Sutton. 

Technical Method of Chemical Analysis, Lunge. 

Vol. 1, Hawthorne, House of the Seven Gables, illus. 
by Maude and Genevieve Cowles, 1809, bound in 
gréy cloth, gold lined and lettering, title on front 
cover in white, gold letters. 

Journal of Heredity of Chicago from the Commence- 
ment down to 1010. 

American Anthropologist from the Commencement 
down to Igt9. 

The Orientalist from the Commencement down to 


1919. 

The Ethnological Surveys from the Commencement 
down to 1910. 

The Sonth in the Building of the Nation, 13 vol. ed. 
4 sets. , ; 

Burritt, Geography fo the Heavens, and Class Book 
of Astronomy, rev. and enl. by Mattison. 


John Jos. McVey, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, 4 vols. 


How Does A Man 
Get Rich On A 


Small Income 


While others keep poor on 
large incomes? 


By Spending Less 
Than He Earns 


Wise Spending 
Safe Investment 


Means meeting 


opportunity Half-Way 


WORK and SAVE 
Buy 


Government Savings 
Securities 


For Sale at Banks and Post Offices 


PRICES IN JUNE 


THRIFT STAMPS AT TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
$5 Government 
Stamps for 


$100 Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates for 


$1000 _Treasury ‘Savings 
Certificates for 


Savings 
$4.17 


83.40 


Government Loan Organization 
Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway New York City 
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John Jos. McVey—Continued 


Henderson, The Conquest of the Vid Southwest. 

Linn, he Story of tne Mormons. 

Maclay, History ot American Privateers. 

Pryor, Reminiscences of Peace and War. 

Bancroft, Life of Seward, 2 vois. 

Porritt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. 

Myers, Mexican War Diary of G. B. McCleilan, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., Herald Sq., New York 

Count Mathias Sandorf, Patriot, Jules Verne. 

Leurdes, Yola, pub. Scribner. 

Madison Ave. Book Store, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 

New York 

St. Paul, Study in Social and Religious History, 
Diessmann. 

Latimer’s 19th Century Histories. 

Gomperz’s Greek Thinkers, vol. 1. 

Lyra Christiana. 

Edwards’ Butterflies of North America. 

Kipling’s Works. 

Lite of Sir John Johnson. 

Search for the Apex of America. 
Madison Book Store, 61 E. 59th St., New York 

The Glover Family. 

Forsythe, True Tales of the Plains. 

Biography of Ernest Renan by His Sister. 

Johnston, Dermatology. 

Harvard Classics, vol. 25, 28, 32, 34, 43, 51, red cloth 


binding. 





Jordan Marsh Co., Boston 
Set of Harvard Classics, pub. Collier. 
Secret Service, Gillette. 
L. S. Matthews & Co., Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
30, Hill’s New Public Health, Mac. ed. 


Isaac Mendoza Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York 
Adeler, Out of the Hurly Burly, Elbow Room. 
Cambridge Medieval and Modern History, any vols. 
Proceedings of National Repub. Convention, 1904. 
Annual Report of Am. Hist. Ass’n., 1896, col. 2. 
Newcomb, Prin. of Political Economy. 

Riker’s Annals of Newtown. 

Fouche’s Memoirs, 2 vols. 

Byron, Books on, Lives, Letters, etc. 

Meyer’s Book Store, 307 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Lossing Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, in 
parts or cloth, first edition. 

Lossing’s Picterial Field Book of the Civil War 
in parts or cloth, first edition. 

Christ Child in Art, first edition, Van Dyke. 

Little Rivers, first edition, Van Dyke. 

Essays in Application, first edition, Van Dyke. 

The Grand Canyon Poems, first edition, Van Dyke. 
Story of the Psalms, first edition, Van Dyke. 

The Missouri Store Co., Columbia, Mo. 

Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, 1804- 
1821, F, L. Dillon. ; 

History of the City of St. Louis and Vicinity, The 
Pioneers and Their Successors, J. Devoy. 

Annals of Platte County, Mo., with genealogies and 
sketches of its distinguished people, W. M. Pax- 
ton. 

History of the Baptists of Missouri, R. S. Duncan. 
History of the Pioneer Families of Mo., W. S. & 
Rose R. Bryan, published in 1878. 

Americans of Gentle Birth and Their Ancestors, 
Mrs. H. D. Pittman, 2 volumes, published in 
1903-1907. 

The S, Spencer Moore Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
Pen Drawing, Crane. 

The Illustration of Books, Pennell. 

H, A. Moos, 331 W. Commerce St., San Antonio, Tex. 

Ocoult Chemistry, Annie Besant. 

Vol, 18 only, of handy volume issue, 6x8!4, blue 
aay India paper, Encyclopaedia Britanica, N. 
th , 
Vol. 1 ody of Stoddard Library, green cloth, white 
paper label, Shuman & Co., Chicago & Boston, 1913. 
Vol. 1 only, Hubert Howe Bancroft’s Works, San 

Francisco, 1882, sheep bound. 

The Morris Book Shop, 24 No. Wabash Ave.; 
Chicago 

Laurie, Processes, Vehicles, Pigments, Macmillan. 
Machen, Anatomy of Tobacco. 
Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health. We want and will 
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The Morris Book Shop—Continued 
pay a good price for clean copies of the following 
_€ditions, 2nd, 4th, 5th, gth, roth, izth, 13th, 15th. 
Kologynomia, or the Laws of Female seauty, 182i. 
Mark Twain, Johnson’s bibliography. 
Irish Herbal, K’Eogh, 1735 or later. 
fom Sawyer, first edition, first issue. 
raul de Krock, a set. 
Noah Farnham Morrison, 314 W. Jersey St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Boyd’s Edition of Thompson’s Seasons. 
Gallery of Shakespeare's Illustrations from Cele- 
brated Works of Art, boston, 190-. 
Washington, Crawford Letters by Butterfield. 
H. S. Nichols, Inc., 17 E. 33rd St., New York 


Astrology, special items on, ancient and modern. 

bates, Lindon, The Open Door to China. 

Bolton, R. P., Building for Profit. 

byrne, Don, Hermione on the Topics of the Day. 

Cynthia in the Wilderness. 

Dawson, A. P., Joseph Khassan, half caste. 

Dawson, A. J., In the Bight of Benin. 

victionary, Webster or Funl & Wagnall, next to 
latest ed. 

Evans, Caradoc, My People. 

Evans, In Quest of the Holy Grail. 

tord, A Few Remarks by Simeon Ford. 

Garnett, Richard, Rambles in the Streets of London. 

Garvaise, Life of Peter Abelard. 

Henric of Trolle, Swedish writer, Eng. trans. of 
Works of. 

Hollander, Bernard, Scientific Phrenology. 

Holy Grail, books about, other than Morte d’Arthur. 

Hurd, R. M., Princiles of City Land Values. 
Knoblauch, Kismet, A Play. 

McCabe, Jos., Twelve Years in a Monastery. 

Mencken, The American Language. 

Mitchell, O. M., Planetary and Stellar Worlds. 

a R. B., Brickmaker Manual, Indianapolis, 
1890. 

Nichols, Esoteric Anthropology, pub. 1853, N. Y. 

Primary Arithmetic, an Introduction to Revised ed. 
of Adams’ New Arithmetic, pub. 1848 at Keene, 
N. H., by J. W. Prentiss & Co. 

Queen Lilliokulani of Hawaii, book of. 

Ramsey, Text Book of Modern Spanish. 

Reynolds, Ballie, Mrs., Phoebe in Fetters. 

Reynolds, Ballie, Mrs., Notorious Miss Lisle. 

Reynolds, Ballie, Mrs., The Dull Girl’s Destiny. 

Shadowland, Photo Play Mag., no. 1, vol. 1. 

Shakespeare, vol. 3, Stratford-on-Avon ed., pub. 
Swan, Sonnenschein, London. 

Shakespeare, Book 3, ed. White, pub. 1897 by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 

Skinner, Ralston, Key to the Mathematical Value 
of Weight and Measures. 

Suderman, Undying Past. 

Thornbury, G. W., Monarchs of the Main, 3 vols., 
London, 1855. 

Weird Women. 

Weitzel, George T., American Policy in Nicaragua, 
Washington, D. C., Govt. Printing Office, 1916. 

Wells, W. H., Country of the Blind. 

Weston, Miss, Books by, in Nutt’s Grimm Library. 

Williams, Into the Primitive. 

Williams, Out of the Primitive. 

W. W. Nisbet, 12 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Locke, The Beloved Vagabond. 

Harris, The Fisher of North America. 

Tilley, W. J., Masters of the Situatien. 

The Norman, Remington Co., Charles St. at Mul- 

berry, Baltimore 

Trollope, The Fixed Period, Tauchnitz, 1882. 

Mencken, Book of Calumny, Knopf. 

Binet and Fere, Animal Magnetism, Appleton. 

Smith, The Ancient Egyptians. 

Monographs on Artists, Raphael, Rembrandt, Durer, 
Botticelli, Leonardo de Vinci. 

Melville, Omoo. 

Melville, Typee. 

The Old Corner Book Store, Inc., 27’Bromfield St., 

Boston 

Knipe, Evolution in the Past. 

Capt. James Burney’s History of the Buccaneers 
of America. 

Robinson’s Garden Design and Architects’ Gardens. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, latest edition. 


ee ee 
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BOOKS WANTED—Centinued 


Old Corner Book Store, Springfield, Mass. 
European and Japanese Gardens, pub. by Coates. 
Annals of Gynaecology and Pediatry Index and 

T. P., vol. 18. 
The Paget Agencies, 500 5th Ave., New York 
Panther’s Cub, by the Castles, pub. by Doubleday, 
Page and Co. 
Pearlman’s Book Shop, 931 G St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
De Witt Trial and Impeachment of Andrew John- 
son. 
Decisions of the Commissions on Patents, 1914. 
Lewis, When Men Grew Tall. 
The Pennsylvania Terminal Book Shop, New York 
Reed, C., Goldfish, Aquaria, and Ferneries, Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., 1909. 
N. A. Phemister Co., 42 Broadway, New York 
Pinkerton Forgery, 1905. 
Howard, Principles of Prussian Administration. 
Brooke, Corruption in American Politics and Lift 
Howard, Syllabus of Comparative Federal Institu- 
tions. 
Schmidt, Civil Law of Spain and Mexico, 1851. 


















B* Memory Books 
A Girls School Days--+- 


A Girl's Commencement fin 
The Graduate School Dayss 
A Girls College Book of Memories 
A Man's Record of College Life 


Popular and od Bindings 
Catalog on Request 


Jordan, # Company 


Chicago. 





The Pilgrim Press, 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
Webner’s Factory Costs, 1911 edition only. 
Powner’s Book Store, 37 N. Clark St., Chicago 
Dramatists of the Restoration, large paper, Dave- 
nant, first volume only. 
The Charles T. Powner Co., 26 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 
Bennett & Morton, C. P. A. Questions and An- 
swers. 
Science and Health, first to 25th edition. 
Parke, Human Sexuality. 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Van ee Charles, Inside the Ropes, Small, May- 
nard. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 125 No. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 
The Last Phase, Napoleon, by Lord Roseberry. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia 
Murray’s Key to the Missionary Problem. 
Cutler’s Manual Training. 
The Martyrs of Walhalla, or Early Missionary An- 
nals of Northern Minnesota and Dakota. 
Auberlin’s Commentary and Interliner Hebrew and 
English Old Testament. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 278 Post St., 
ie San Francisco 
Seiss, Voices of Babylon. 

John M. Pryse, 26 Charles St., New York 
Evans, W. F., Primitive Mind Cure, any. 
Hartmann, In Pronaos, Occult Science in Medi- 

cine. 

Mathers. Kabbalah Unveiled, Book Sacred Magic. 

Waite, Real History of Rosicrucians, several. 
Putnams, 2 W. 4sth St., New York 

Parsons, Principles of Advertising. 

Hall, One Immortality. 

Lodge, Speech on Roosevelt. 

Wiedenkampf, Prints and Their Production. 

Field, American, 1917-1918, bound or unbound. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 
ere CEA 
Putnams—Continued 


Patsy or the Story of a Tramp. 

Fornier, - Napoleon. 

Dresser, Book of Secrets. 

the Kaaical Book Shop, 867 No. Clark St., Chicago 
House With the Green Shutters, Douglas. 

New Humanity, Wildbrandt. 

Poverty ot Philosopny, Marx. 

Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist. 

Anarchism, Lizbacher. 

Frank Brangwyn and His Work, Sparrow edition. 
Dana Estes publisher. 

Cotton Kingdom, Prof. Dodd. 

Frank Harris, Germany or England. 

Frank Harris, Great Days. 

Frank Harris, Love in Youth, 

Renaissance, Gobineau. 

The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck, Cabell. 


The Rare Book oa 813 17th St., Washington, 
Hunter, Stiegel Glass. 
Baring, Dead Lies. 
McGuttey’s, Readers, any. 
Bullen, Idylls of the Sea. 
Bullen, Denizens of the Deep. 
Bullen, Men of the Merchant Service. 
Bullen, Call of the Deep. 
Coleridge, Lectures on shakespeare. 
Butler, Erewhon Revisited. 
Marbury, favorite Flies. 
Joel Barlow, anything by. 
Baring, Dead Letters. 
Crawford, Ava Roma. 
Chanute, Progress of Flying Machines. 
Ford’s edition of The Federalist, Holt. 
Hunter, Western, N. C. 
New York Times’ Hist. of the War, 20 vols. 
Blodgett and Peck Genealogy. 
Memoirs of French Men and Women, Colonial 
Press or Lamb Pub.. Co. 


Essays, French, German and Italian, Colonial 


Press or Lamb Pub. Co. 

Taine’s English Literature. 

O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees. 

Scott’s Fishing in American Waters. 

Marbury’s Favorite Flies. 

Cook’s Voyages, old folio edition with plates. 





BOOKS FOR THE ANGLER 


Approved by. the American Library Association 
THE BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


“Every fisherman should own chis book ” 
James A. Henshall, M. D. $2.75 
BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER 
GAME FISHES OF AMERICA “Comprehensive to the last degree.” 
James A. Henshall, M. D. $2.75 
LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING 
“Nor a dry line in this book.” Dixie Carrol! .$2.75 
FISHING TACKLE AND KITS 
“Essennally a practical book.” Dixie Carroll. $2.75 
STREAMCRAFT: An Angling Manual 
No angler should be without this book 
Dr. Geo. Parker Holden. $2.25. 


STEWART & KIDD CO. 


Publishers Cincinnati, U.S. A. 





















_F. H, Revell Co., 17 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Curtis’ Primitive Semitic Religion Today, pub. by 
Revell. 
Browne’s Everyday Life of Lincdln, Putntam. 
Paul R. Reynolds, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hearst’s Magazine for February, 1918. 
E. R. Robinson, 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Greene, Building of Model Railways. ‘ 
Royal Magazine, London, Containing Article on 
Model Railroads. . 
Any books on Model Electric Trains and Rail- 
_ Ways, : 
Notovitz, Unknown Life of Christ. 
Wales, H., Cynthia in the Wilderness. 
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E. R. Robinson—Continued 


Eamunds, A. Jj., Suddist and Christian Gospels, 
3rd _ edition. 
Luce, S. b., Seamanship, about 1895-8. 
Lomax, J. A., Cowboy Songs. 
Lomax, J. A., Book of Texas. 
Grammar or Dictionary of Pali Language. 
Warner, Susan, Daisy. 
Warner, Susan, Patience. 
Warner, Susan, My Vesire, 2 copies. ' 
Warner, Susan, Dollars and Cents. 
Warner, Anna B., Gardening by Myself, several. 
Poole, Sand and Bushes. 
Batchelder, C. R., History of the Eastern Diocese 
vols. 2 and 3. 
London Notes and Queries, any vols. 
Oliphant, Queer Questions. 
Ruebush-Elkins Co., Dayton, Va. 
Castelleux, Travels. 
Hale’s, Trans-Alleghany Pioneer. ‘ 
Mead’s Historic Homes So. West Mts. of Va. 
Howe’s Historic Collection of Va. 
Tyler’s Encyclopedia of Va. in Biography, 5 vols. 
Fisher, Men, Women and Mannners in Colonial 
Times, vol. 1 only. 
Watson, Memoirs and Times of the Revolution. 


L. Rutledge, Norman, Okla. [Cash] 
Book of Knowledge, clo., cheap. 
Britannica, 11th edition. 
Mark Twain, full set. 
O’Henry, full set. 


Schaefer & Koradi, S. W. Cor. 4th and Wood Sts., 
Philadelphia 
Scientific Am. Cyclopedia of Formulas. 

Schulte’s Book Store, 8 4th Ave., New York 
Finney, Systematic. Theology. 

Wernecke, Living Christ or Dying Heathenism. 
Religion of the Semites, Smith. 

Journal of Discourses. 

Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology. 

H. L. Hastings, Great Controversy. 

Exiles in Eternity. 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Canfield, Legends of Iroquois, pub. Wessels. 
Rosenfeld, Songs of Ghetto. 

J. Rawson Skinner, Sources of Measure. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 5th Ave. at 48th St., 
New York 

Barbour, English at a Glance. 

Botta, History of Italy. 

Bowen, A Girl’s Life 80 Years Ago. 

Burke, General Armory. 

Catesby, M., Natural History of Carolina, London, 
1771, 2 vols., folio. 

Joly, Legend in Japanese Art. 

Lucas, E. V.. Over Bemerton’s. 

Mackail, J. W., Aeneid of Virgil, Mac. 

Oliphant, Mrs., Novels. 

Plato’s Dialogues, vol. 1, Everyman Library ed., 
limp leather. 

Sheldon, Romance, Play Form, Mac. 

St. Mars, The Trawlers. 

Stovall, Robert Toombs. 

Harris, F., Contemporary Portraits. 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co., Olive 
and Locust from gtth to roth, St. Louis 
Jordan Valley and Rock City of Petra, vol. 1 and 
11, and Photograms of the Year 1918, 1919, Ten- 

nant and Ward. 

S. D. Siler, 930 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
Woman, Bernard S. Talmay. 
Clarence W. Smith, 44 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Cholomondy, Hand on the Latch, Dodd. 
Tomlinson, The Sea and the Jungle, Dutton. 
Sidgwick, Promise. 

Smith & Lamar, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Isabella Thoburn. 

R. M. Smythe, Produce Exchange, New York 
Old, Curious, defaulted bonds and_ stocks bought. 
Established thirty years. Send list of what you 
will sell. 

P. Stammer. 61 4th Ave., New York 

Fllwood. Sacred History. 
Harmonics of Evolution, Great Psych. Crime 
Fllis, Down the Mountain. 
Millar, Plastering. 
Tavlor, Nikanoor Teller of Tales. 
Church, Count of Saxon Shore. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 





F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., 126 E. 28th St., New York 

Aerial Age Wkly, any for 1918 and igI9. 

Aeronautics, any for 1918 and 1919. 

American Machinist, any for 1918 and 1919. 

Aviation and Aeronau., Eng., any for 1918. 

Flight, July 25, 10918. 

Machinery, any for 1918 and 10919. 

Society Automotive Eng. Jl. for March, 1918. 

Oscar Wilde, complete works. 

G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. 25th St., New York 

Mineral Industry, vols. 22 and 23. 

Niles Register, set. 

Warner Liby. World’s Best Liter., 31 vols. 

E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray St., New York [Cash] 

Samuel Johnson’s Works, complete. 

W. K. Stewart Co., Indianapolis, 

Bennett, Compact Rhyming Dictionary. 

Davies, Preparation and Mounting of Microscopic 
Objects. 

Engineering Index for 1918. 

Gruzmann, The Career of the Child. 

Payn, James, Some Literary Recollections. 

The World’s Market Basket. 

Jackson, Quintus Oakes. 

W. K. Stewart Co., Louisville, Ky. 

A Psychological Study of Religion, Leuba. 

Encyclopedia of Artists or Painters, large 
about 8 or 10 volumes to the set. 

Conduct and Its Disorders Biologically considered, 
Mercies. : 
Heredity and Social Progress,, by Pattan, Macmil- 

lan publication. 
Autobiography of Thomas Collier, Platt. 
Life of Shelby M. Cullom. 


INDIA 


We are desirous of representing 
American Publications in India. 
Publications of distinctive nature 
and value suitable in the Indian 
Market. Can furnish satisfactory 
Bank reference. 


THE BOOK COMPANY Ltd. 
2 Royal Exchange Place 
Calcutta 


Ind. 


size, 














India 













































Strawbridge & Clothier, Market, 8th and Filbert 
Sts., Philadelphia 


Educational Dramatics, Fry, Moffat Yard. 
The Pearl Maiden. 
Ayesha. 
ween Sheba’s Ring. 
e Yellow God. 
The Short Kings, all by Haggard. 


The Sunwise Turn Inc., 51 E. 44th St., New York 
James, Turn of the Screw. 

Smith, Golden Vanitie. 

Saltus, When Dreams Come True. 
Saltus, Pomps and Satan. 

Saltus, Enthralled. 

Saltus, Tales Before Supper. 

Temple Book Shop, Akron, O. 


Atwater’s Antiquities of Ohio. 
Humboldt’s Narrative Set. 
Bailey’s Horticulture. 
Henry W. Grady Memorial 
Rhodes History Set. 
LeBon’s Psychology Crowd. 
Newgate Calendar. 
Mackay’s History Freemasonry. 
Tarot, by Papus, in Eng. or French. 
Wessex, illus. Tyndale, pub. Black. 


[Cash] 


Volume. 
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Temple Book Shop—Continued 
Wilde’s Novels, Cosmopolitan ed. 
Wilde’s Plays, Cosmopolitan ed. 
Abaft the Funnel. 


Thoms & Eron, 34 Barclay St., New York 
Dana, Two Years Before the Mast, 1st edition. 
Otto Ulbrich Co., 386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y,. 
Life of Harriman. 
Universal Book Stores, Inc., 57 Grand River W. 
Detroit, Mich, 
Dresden edition of Ingersoll. 
Secret Symbols of the Rosicrucians, pub. in 
ton about 1888. 
Spiritualist’s Manual, 2 copies. 
University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Ore. 
Kanuzos’ The Book of Tea. 
Santayana, Geo., Egotism in German Philosophy. 
American Art News, vol. 17, no. 21, March ist, 


, 


Bos- 


1919. 

Butterworth, How to Tumble. 

The University of Wisconsin Library, Madison, 
Wis. 

Charaka Club, Proceedings, vols. 1 and 2. 

McCoy, Joseph G., Historic Sketches of the Cat- 
tle Trade of the West and Southwest, 1874. 

Utility Book Shop, 63 McAllister St., San Francisco 

Wilson’s New Freedom. 

Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe. 

Translatiors of Italian Dramatists Alfieri, etc. 
The Vesey Bargain Book Store, 52 Vesey St., 

New York 

Principles of Political Economy, Simon Newcomb. 

Art of Cross Examination. 

The World’s War and Beyond, Schoonmaker. 

Gray’s Anatomy, any edition. 

Cyclopedia of Architecture, Carpentry and Build- 
ing, vol. 4, red cloth, American School of Corre- 
spondence. 

Edwin C. Walker, 211 W. 138th St., New York 

Dyer D. Lum, Economics of Anarchy. 

John Wanamaker, New York 

Dick Hamilton Series, set. 

Vanishing Race, clo., 12. 

F, E. L. Watson, 1337 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Aaron Burr, Isaac Jenkinson. 

Raphael Weil & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 

Coulevain, Heart of Life. 

Whitlock’s Book Store, Inc., 2199 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Wheeler, The irish Republic. 

Hearst Magazine, July, 1913. 

C. Witter, 19 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Old Walsh Place, Lewis. 


Worcester Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 
Public, 1918, May 4, June 22, July 13. 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, May, 10919. 

Radcliffe Magazine, vol. 21, no. 1. 

Vassar Miscellany Monthly, October, 1918, thru 


July, 19109. 
L’Illustration, No. 3083, July, 19109. 

Benj. Wyche, 503 E. Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C. 
New Internat. Encyclopedia, recent ed. 

William H. ae 1 Warren St., mudson, 
DeWitt, Talmadge Sermons, any vols. 


Bill, C. W., Good Old Days. 
Crockett, Red Axe. 











SS 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Barnie’s Bookery, San Diego, Calif. 
Cash only. Free Dy. U. S. Abd. 20 per cent Ex. 
Law, Principles of, 6 vols., as new, ’03, $10. 
Law Trials High Trsn., Stdt., Inc., Temple, 1794 





$2.75. 
Law Trials, Most Remkl., Gt. Br., Ireld., Capl. 
Cases, Lr. Cover Loose, 1715, $5.50; worth treble. 
Law & Procedure, Hall, as n., 12, 14 vs., 34 Shp., $23. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE—Continued 
Barnie’s Bookery—Continued 


List of any subject, 25c, refunded on order or re- 
turn. 

Following are new or nearly so, 

Accountancy, Higher, Chase, La Salle, U. Ex. ’11, 
4 Vey $075» 

Advertising Showcards, Changeable 
Units, 50¢. : 

Art, Am. Benjamin, Qto., Gr. Cl., Plates, 1880, $1. 

Art, Historic Ornament, I. C. S. No. 7b., $2.50, La. 


13x16", 63 


8vo. 
Art, World’s Famous, Paper Fos., 3 for soc. 
Art Books, Hutt or Underwood, Qto., col., each 85c. 
Assaying, W. L. Brown, 1892, 1zmo cl., $1.50. 
Assayers Manual, B. Kerl, 1889, cl., 12mo, $1.50. 
Banking, I. C. S., No. 117, 1906, cl., $2.50, Qto. 


Blacksmithing, 4 vols., M. T. Richardson, 1910, 
cl., $3.00. 

Bookkeeping, I. C. S., Qto., $2.00, No. 12, 1904. 
Bookkeeping, Financial Independence, Lyman, 100 
ills., 5 books, ’07, $2.00. 

Building Law, VI., Contracts, Specsns., v. 4, Ma- 
sonry, Re-in. Con., Cyclo. Arch. & Carpy. ’g9, 


$2.50 ea., $4 the two. 
Business Bg., Sc. of A. F. Sheldon, 33 Ppr. Books, 
$9.75, cost $65. 
Californian Folder Maps, colors, 10 for soc. 
Canada, Through Heart of, Bl. Cl., 8vo, 
Yeigh, ’70, 75¢. 
Carpty., Arch., Bg., to v. % Lr. 8vo, A. S. C., ’o8, 
$10.50, cost $35. 
Carpet, Wall Ppr. Desg., I. C. S., No. 8, Ato, 1905, 


a &. 


$2.00. 

Cyclo. Everybodys, 5 vols., 34 Bl. Lr., C. L. Stuart, 
$2.75. 

Following good second-hand condition: 

Crawford, F. Marion, 8 vols., 16mo, Bl. C1., $2.00. 

Cyclos., Cassells, Tech. edct., 4 vols., Qto, Ills., 
Colors, $2.25. 

Cyclos., Students, & Key, 2 vols., 3% Mor., 8vo, $2.50. 

yclos., Zells, Fo. Sheep, ’88, Ill., Covers Loose 1 
and 4, $4.75, cost $2s. 


CTS INS 
NOVELS 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., PUBLISHERS 


Cyclos.. Univ. Knowledge, Chambers Reprint, ’so, 
12 vols., $1.20. 








Cyclos., Catholic, 16 vols., Qto, Covers and Fly 
Leaves Wtr. Markd., $16. _ 

Good condition, unless otherwise stated. 

Code, Mining and Termnl. Index, 2 vols., $3.25, 


cost $7.50, °o3. 
Dick, Thos., 11 vols., in 2, sheep, 1850, $1.50. 
Dickens, 9 tales, 6 vols., r2mo., Ill. Phiz. &c., $5.50. 
Dictnry., Century, 1o vols., Atlas, Prop., Ns. % Mo., 
(04, $25 as new. 
Dictnry., Chinese-Eng. Cl., Hong Kg., $2.50, 
As New. 


"13, 
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Barnie’s Bookery—Continued 

Dictnry., Esperanto-Eng., Millidge, Cl., 1amo, $1, 
cost $2, 
Dictnry., Holders, Steel, With Rack, $4.75, new, 
worth $7.50. 
Dictnry., German-Eng., V. P., new, 10 for $1.25, 
Br. Cl 


Dictnry., Standard, 2 vols., Funk & W., 2 covers 
loose, ’97, $9.50, Mor. 

Dictnry., Latin-Eng., Andrews, Lr. ’54, $2.50, Qto. 

Electrical & Mechl. Engng., I. C. S., 4 vols., $7.59, 
cost $20, ’go. 

Electrea] Drawing, Fo. I. C. S., ’99, $2. 

Electrical Guides, Hawkins, 10 vols., Lr. °16, $7; 
14, $6.50. 

Electrical Guides, Hawkins, 10 vols., Cl., 17, $7.50. 

Electrical & Magnetism, I. C. S., ’90, $2. 

Eliot, Geo., Works, 7 vols., Bl. Cl., $75. 

Eliott, Geo., 6 vols., Gr. Cl., 8v0, $2.50. 

England, McCauleys, 5 vols., Gr. Cl., 1amo’ $1.25. 

English Stories, Hy. III, Hy. VI, Hack. Engrs., 
Cl., 16mo, ’20, 75c. 

Ethnology, ’84-’o01, 5 vols., Qto, Col. 
$13.75. 

Farmers Cyclo., 7 vols., ’15, as new, $20.75. 

Fox, Jno. Jr., Crittenden, etc., 6 Gr. Cl., as new, 


Pls., Powell, 


.50. 
French, Du Gap au Zambesi, S. A. Ill. Real 
Photos, Qto., 195 Pps., Cl., $2.50. 


Historical Novels, Musack, 9 vols., Gr. Cl., G. 
Edges, 12mo, $4.75. 
Hood, Thos., 4 vols., Br. Cl., $2, Steel Engs., ’7o0. 


Hydraulics, Waterways, % Red. Lr. Am. Sc. C., ’08, 
as new, $2.25. 

Internl. Short Sts., Patten, 3 vols., as new, $1.25. 

Law, Case & Comment, 1912-16, lot $5, cost $25, or 
odd doz., soc. 

Following, 10 for $1.25: Unlisted, 
assorted, no two alike: Algebra, Arith., Art 
Drawing Bks., Biblical Aids, Business, Charac- 
ter Bg., Chemistry, etc., or $11 per 100. Lists, 
2sc each, any or assorted subjects. 


Frank C. Turner, Norwich, Conn. 
Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees of America, 2nd ed. 
Mark Twain, American Publishing Co. editions. 
Neal’s Puritans. 

History of the Puritans, 5 vols., 1816. 
The Spectator, vols. 3, 4, 5, 1712 and 1713. 
Send Want Lists, 200 vols. Americana. 
Collection of Historical China for Sale. 
Early Am. Glass, Pewter, Silver, Prints. 


John Lavender, 266 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Electric Magazines, 111 vols,, 1849-1804, half lea. 


Madison Book Store, 6: E. so9th St., New York 
Schaff-Herzog, Encyl. of Relig. Knowledge, 12 
vols., fine condition, $30. 
Catholic Encyl., orig. ed., 16 vols., $47.50. 
Catholic Encyl., three-quarter leather, thin paper 
edition, $55. 
Alex. Hamilton Inst., 


any subject, or 


Modern Business, 24 vols., 


$60. 
Alex. Hamilton Inst., Modern Business, 12 vols., 


$40. 





HELP WANTED 


LARGE book store in far west has a good open- 
ing for woman of pleasing personality, well posted 
in Children’s Books. Must have initiative, energy, 
good education and experience to aSsist in buying 





and take charge of well established Children’s 
Book Department. Real opportunity to right per- 
son. Address Children’s Book Department, care 


Publishers’ Weekly, stating age, experience, salary 
desired and enclose references. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED to buy a _ second-hand book business, 
any size, anywhere in the United States. South 
of Washington. D. C., or west of the Mississippi 
River preferred. Address S. and W., care Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 
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Business Opportunities—Continued SITU ATION W ANTED 
Ni claliltekatidpenits 
FOR SALE—Best book shop in southeast. Estab- A BOOKMAN is open for engagement. Long ex- 
lished 16 years. Inventory about $12,000. Price, perience as wholesale and retail salesman, gen- 
including good will, $10,500 cash to quick buyer. eral manager, development of mail business, order 
A life-time opportunity. New and Antiquarian, and correspondence departments. E. X. W.., care 
care Publishers’ Weekly. Publishers’ Weekly. 


EDITORIAL PUBLICITY MAN—Five years’ ex- 
LT perience best book and magazine shops, writes and 
ALWAYS THE BIG SELLER knows how to market special articles; knows a 


1 when h Splendid d 
the LITTLE RED BOOKS | cence: “Suis 2°seat job considered. Box M.'G., 
“WHEN WERE YOU BORN?” Series | °° Publishers’ Weekly. 


12 TITLES—RETAIL 10c YOUNG MAN having four years’ experience it. 
Order from any wholesale news company ping, receiving, and stock management, seeks 


t with reliable firm. L. J. C., P 
GREAT AIM SOCIETY, Publisher fakes” Weelly, reliable firm. J care Pub- 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW ZEALAND 


a 


AUSTRALIA 


American Publishers and manufacturers 
who desire to sell to these territories 
can conveniently make such arrange- 
ments now by getting in touch with the 
representative of 


WHITCOMB & TOMBS, LTD. 











BOOKS 


In Quantity 








































i these trying 
times, our loca- 
tion in the heart of 
the publishing 
business assumes a 













Publishers Booksellers : 
Stationers Importers oreater importance 
with houses at 
AUCKLAND CHRISTCHURCH than ever. 
WELLINGTON DUNIDEN 


NEW ZEALAND 
AND MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. James B. iieaione 


Care of R. W. Cameron Co. 


23 South William St. New York City 
















THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books 
of all Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave. At 26th St. 
NEW YORK 











| 
Write for catalogues 


J. F. TAPLEY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Established 1850 






OFFICE AND PLANT . - - 531-3-5 WEST 37th STREET 
WAREHOUSE - - - - - 426 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
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A NEW WORK TO MEET A NEW NEED 


PEAKE’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 


An Entirely New Commentary in One Volume 
$4.00 Net 


Just published, and received with extraordinary enthusiasm as an epoch- 
making work of marvellous value and indispensable to all in- 
telligent lovers of the Bible, whether lay or clerical. 


“The best work of the kind published.”—Professor SANpay. 

“Such a book as this has been long wanted.—Times Literary Supplement. 
“The very best handy Commentary published.”—Methodist Times. 
“There is nothing the average layman needs more.”—Church Times. 

“A blessed relief from the old-fashioned Commentary.’—Christian World. 
“It may well be doubted if there is anywhere any other volume which 
can even be compared with this as an aid to the study of Holy Scripture. 
Not so much a book as a library.”—Manchester Guardian. 


LONDON: T. C. & E. C. JACK, Limited 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381-385 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue of Nelson Bibles and Testaments, Standard Authors 














on India Paper, French and Spanish Books, etc. 





Since 1844 
We've been Selling Books 


During the seventy-six years that we have been sell- 
ing books thousands of dealers have learned to de- 


pend upon McCLURG'S for their book supplies. 
Are we supplying you? 


Our central location and unsurpassed s — 
facilities for reaching all parts of the 
States make our house the logical place to buy 


your book stocks. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


330-352 E. Ohio St. :3 s° Chicago 
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EXPORTER'’S GAZETTEER 
of Foreign Markets 


| “esha ar 1920 - 1921 EDITION 
‘tiens On ; 


Compiled and Edited by Lloyd R. Morris. 


Research Editor “American Experter,” 





Woe On a y 
*Markets 
of ee 

> Sh ie ie, A DP i ie 


For the first time all values, weights and measures have been con- 
verted into all U. S. currency and U. S. weights and measures. 


808 Pages of Text, Tables, Charts and Maps 
6 x 9 cloth bound - - - $10.00 


This book indicates the purchasing power of every foreign market. 


THE analysis of the worlds trade which every 
manufacturer, exporter, sales manager, shippingman 





economist and banker must have. 


As the edition is limited your order should be placed immediately. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER Book Dept. 17 Battery Place, N. Y. C. 



























Recommend These Books for Commencement 
THE HALL WITH DOORS:—A Vocational Story, by Louise S. Hasbrouck 


Which door to life? College? Business? Social Work? Home? A group of normal 
fun-loving girls form the V. V. Club to find out. Did they open the right doors out 
of the Hall of Girlhood on to the way of Achievement? This is a book for which 
mothers and teachers have long been waiting to put into the hands of their girls. 


Postpaid $1.85 
THE GIRLS’ YEAR BOOK 


Some thoughts, prayers and Bible readings for every day in the year. “Original in 
conception, attractive in form and devout in spirit.” Postpaid 7oc 


COURAGE by Jeannette Marks 


A working philosophy of life full of cheer and inspiration; not dull or preachy but a 
happy, vigorous little volume worth its weight in gold. Postpaid $1.45 


TAMA: The Diary of a Japanese School Girl, by Florence Wells 


Tama as a book is unique. At the same time it is one of the most delightfully amusing 

and human little stories ever published. The quaint ‘pidgin’ English in which it is 

written will cause gales of merriment when read to young and to grown-ups alike. 
Postpaid 85c 


setae” THE WOMANS PRESS “2ise25°" 
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To Publishers 
of Books 


CONSIDER 


the Composing Room where recog- 
nized experts produce Linotype and 
Monotype book composition 


the advantage of good proofreading 
and clean proofs 


the quality of printing plates from a 
foundry specializing in book plates 


the press room where the right 
amount of make ready is performed 


the bindery where modern facilities 
are devoted exclusively to edition 
binding 


THE PLANT COMPLETE 
merits your consideration 
when in the market for 
book manufacturing 


J. J. LITTLE & IVES COMPANY 


Composition :: Electrotyping :: Printing +: Binding 


425-435 EAST 24th ST. NEW YORK 
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seule 
AMERICAN 
NEWS COMPANY, INC. 
AND os 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS » 
ORGANIZED To SERVE 
THE TRADE ONLY 
The Largest Distributors’ 
in the World 
7 
PERIODICALS 
Sy a 


YOU SAVE TIME AND EXPENSE BY DRAWING 
SUPPLIES FROM THE NEAREST POINT OF 
DISTRIBUTION TO YOU. 







OUR FACILITIES 
: ARE AT THE COMMAND OF PUBLISHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
9-11-13-15 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY BOOKSELLER 


ALBERT WHITMAN BOOKS 










So Real Literary Culture Books s, 
a 2 for the Children « of 
On, Yo. {) : 
ee, THE SKIMMER oN ("> 
BOOKS ot Fb g™ 
Va bY a) 
VN’ b 
Owe ab 
ay gt a. ' 8 
- g 
4: o* 
S t xt 
h l 
Wil 3’ g « 3 
ilcox's Girl's 
Best Selling Titles Cheerful Stories 
World Voices, large ed. ............. Net $3.00 Three Better Literature Books 
Three Women, 12mo, cloth ed........ Net $1.50 for Girls 
Special art de luxe ....... 3 -seresNet $3.00 By MARY ISABEL MARTIN 
Poems of Progress, 1z2mo, cloth...... Net $1.50 
Poems of Power, 12mo, cloth........ Net $1.50 (Ready June 15th) 
Special art de luxe. New ed......Net $3.00 2 =," 
Maurine, 12mo, cloth.................Net $1.50 Bettie and Her Ambitions 
Ply NE, icc eves cevececees Net $2.50 With Frontispiece, $1.25 Net 
Art de tame. New ed... ............ Net $3.00 . 
Poems of Pleasure, 12mo, cloth...... Net $1.50 The Little Princess 
Art de luxe. New ed. ............. Net $3.00 With Frontispiece, $1.25 Net 
Poems of Passion, 12mo, cloth......Net $1.50 - 
Art de luxe. New ed. ......... ...Net $3.00 The Dora Girls and the 
Around the Year, special ed. .. ....Net $1.50 Happy Treasure 
Sailing Sunny Seas, special 00.6500 Net $1.75 With Frontispiece, $1.25 Net 
Poems of Custer, special ............ Net $1.75 
Kingd f I , 12mo, cloth .......Net $1.75 : ’ ' 
iis idee ee a : ws ee ai Frank Gordon Oliver Writes This 
Everyday Thoughts, special ed. ....Net $1.75 = set Young Manhood Book for 
Poems’of Sentiment, 12mo ed......... Net $1.75 very Boy Scout. a 
Art de luxe. ‘Yew ed. «............. Net $3.00 The Junior Americans 
New Thought, Common Sense and ‘“‘What Ts seni ec N 
Life Meaus To Me.” ‘New ed. (ready With Frontispiece, $1.25 Net 
FO i asso desc asces' ‘11. .Net $2.50 (Ready June 15th) 


TWO JUVENILE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Ideal Literature for Young Readers 


A book that fulfills the continuous 


strand in the child’s culture. 


(READY AUGUST Ist) 


King Lion and 
Reynard the Fox 
By JOHN L. FORREST 
With over 100 Original Illustrations by 
JOSEPH J. MORA. $2.50 Net 
Artistic Large Quarto 


Fly-Away Wonder-Tales 
By ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 


With Art-Color Illustrations by the 


MISSES KNIPE-ABBOT 
$2.00 Net 
Artistic Large Quarto 





a 


ORIGINAL STORY-TELLING BOOKS 


Two Exceptional Donahey Books 


By MARY DICKERSON DONAHEY 


(READY AUGUST Ist) 


The Talking Bird with 
__ Jackey and Jean 
Artistic Large Quarto. Fully Illustrated, 
$1.75 Net 


Tales to Be Told to 
Children 


Artistic Large Quarto. Fully Illustrated, 


$1.75 Net 


ORDER NOW! 


vo wALBERT WHITMAN CO., Publishers, 


323 West Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, Ill. 
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JANE ABBOTT'S 


Stories are becoming ‘‘best sellers’? because Mrs Abbott is a born 
story teller with high ideals of womanhood. Her characters are 
intensely human and her pages are filled with happy thoughts and 
good deeds. ‘To quote the apt words of one enthusiastic reader,— 
‘‘Her stories are real 


4 SUNSHINE BOOKS 


Nation: Phila. Press: 


The spirit of Mrs. “The mother who 
Abbott’s books is ) wants her girl to 
admirable and she . aan absorb the higher 
 aeane ‘thant dens 8 ideals of honor and 
+511 of her riches. é appreciate the finer 

distinctions in_ the 

handling of truth, 


Christian 
Endeavor 


World: 


Mrs. Abbott takes 
story-writing seri- 
ously, and _ the 
standards she sets 
up in the actions 
of her characters 
must help shape 
the judgment and 
ideals of those 
who _read_s«her 
books. 


may turn to a tale 
like that of ‘Kei- 
neth.” Only in such 
a clever way is Kei- 
neth’s story devel- 
oped that the girl 
reader will not 
know that the au- 
thor is teaching les- 
sons; she will be 
too absorbed in the 
quick-moving ac- 
count of the doings 
of this fine little 
maiden and her 
cousin playmates.” 


Just Published HAPPY HOUSE = $1.00_Ne 


A joyous beautiful romance, vivacious, sparkling and American to the core. Every 


girl from nine to ninety will enjoy and recommend. it. 


LARKSPUR $81.50 Net 


KEINETH $2.50 Net 


Two wholesome stories of outdoor life, full of incidents written especially for 
younger girls. They contain no “love interest,” and are something new and very suc- 


cessful. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





